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New Chrysler-Imperial Custom-buili Phaeton 





NEW CHRYSLER 


RIA 





Supreme Attainment 


of CHRYSLER Engineering and Craftsmanship 


To the many thousands of Chrysler enthusiasts who 
seek the superlative in power and performance, in 
size and in richness of investiture, it is our pleasure 
to present the new Chrysler~Imperial. . . .€ The Im-~ 
perial is built for those who have so insistently re~ 
quested a car representative of the utmost in Chrysler 
power, smoothness, fineness and beauty.... @ Init are 


centered all of the advancements and scientific 
achievements which Chrysler engineering genius and 
manufacturing skill have devised....4 Nothing that 
highest quality can add has been omitted in its pro~ 
duction. It is submitted for your most discriminating 
examination, in full confidence that hereis the supreme 
attainment of Chrysler engineering and crattsmanship. 








All Chrysler models will be exhibited at the National Automobile Shows; and at special displays in the Commodore Hotel during the New York 
Show, Jan. 5th to 12th; and in the Balloon Room and entire lobby space of the Congress Hotel during the Chicago Show, Jan. 26th to Feb. 2nd. 
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FLEETWOODS 
The “Vlmate i Memmsioun Candied 


] J ith justifiable pride General Motors invites your consideration of the new Fleetwoods 
—the most luxurious motor-coachcraft that has ever been offered an increasingly exacting public. 


These new Fleetwoods, which can be had only on Cadillac and La Salle chassis, are 
specifically designed and built for that clientele which demands coachwork precisely inter- 
preting its own exclusive conceptions in respect of color, trim, hardware, upholstery and 
spectal appointment. 


It was for this express purpose that General Motors acqutred not only the plant and 
properties of the Fleetwood Body Corporation but also the services of those Fleetwood crafts- 
men whose affectionate labor—inspired by the ideals and traditions of generations of 
Fleetwood master artisans—has for long years produced special custom bodies surpassing 
anything else the world has to offer. 


In the production of these de luxe Cadillac-La Salle Fleetwoods the purchaser may 
avail himself at any time of the counsel of professional motor coach designers who aid him 
precisely as the architect and interior decorator advise him in the construction, decoration 
and furnishing of his home. 


These exclusive Fleetwoods are now available in twenty-two exquisite models, many 
of which are on display in Cadillac-La Salle showrooms of the larger cities throughout the 


country, the Cadillac-La Salle Salon, Palm Beach, Florida. And at our Salon and Studios, 
10 East 57th Street, New York. 


FLEETWOOD BODY CORPORATION 
UNIT OF FISHER BODYCORPORATION -+ DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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Window 


Mary Jackson Lee will show 
you on these pages each mouth 
the best of the new things found 
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Shopping 


We cannot purchase for you, but 
Sor your convenience the address 
of the shop mentioned is given at 
the end of each item 


























ANY bride taking a silver dish 
like the one shown in Figure 1 out 
of its red flannel overcoat would 
utter more than the usual excla- 
mation of pleasure. For not only 
do its dignified antique lines and 
its interesting gadroon border en- 
sure it lasting style and beauty, 
but its fine quality of silver plate 
ensures it a long life. And this is 
the most pleasing feature: it is 
rather small, 83” long by 6” 
wide, over all, so that portions for 





two do not look so hopeless and 
helpless as they do in large family 
dishes. Then, too, this is an at- 
tractive dish for general breakfast 
use, and for any meal served in 
bed. The handle is detachable, 
so that the cover can be turned 
over to form a second dish like 
the lower one, except that it has 
a narrower border. The price of 
this dish is £°_.50, postpaid. — A. 
Scumipt & Son, 587 Boylston 
Street, Boston. 


TINY trees of the long-leaf pine 
which grows so plentifully in the 
South furnish the material for the 
clothes brushes pictured in Figure 
2. They are a lovely golden- 











brown color, and are given a bit of 
gayvety with a few discreet touches 
of oil paint and bright raffia cords 
for hanging. The drying process 
has fortunately preserved that 
delicious piny odor which reminds 
me of Maine, but which will un- 
doubtedly remind others of some 
Western state where there are 
deep pine woods. They say that 
wetting the brush occasionally in 
cold water will renew this spicy 
fragrance and prolong the life 
of the broom. Such attractive 
homely articles are a rarity, es- 
pecially for $1.25 each, postpaid. 
— Pine Tree Stupio, Springhill, 
Mobile, Alabama. 


THE great charm of this little 
solid mahogany table, Figure 3, 
lies in the fact that it is sturdily 
built by a man who usually works 
on smaller and finer objects, like 








FIG. 3 


boxes, so that the proper attention 
has been given to the details, and 
also in the fact that it is low. 
Since it stands only 193” high — 
the diameter of the top is 12” — 
it is about the height of the arm of 
the average easy-chair, and that 
fact requires no further embroid- 
ery. I have seen a good fireplace 
arrangement with two facing 
easy-chairs and two tables of this 
sort holding twin lamps. The 
tables were between the chairs and 
the fireplace, so that lamps pro- 
vided that balance which is more 


r 


often given on the mantelshelf. 
This grouping is especially inter- 
esting when the fireplace is not 
lighted. The cat on the table is a 
copy of old Chelsea. It comes in 
black and white or black and yel- 
low for $3.25, postpaid. The table, 
packed to be sent,express collect, 
is $16.00. — OLIVETTE FALLS, 56th 
Street & Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 


THERE is a great fascination in 
bowls. They are such useful 
articles, and withal are so at- 





FIG. 4 


tractive when not in use. One 
who has a completely equipped 
household might think the Italian 
pottery bowls in Figure 4 just the 
thing for making the kitchen at- 
tractive, while a bride whose ac- 
quisitions are comparatively few 
would gladly give one a place of 
honor wherever she needs a touch 
of color. The largest bowl, at the 
right, is 63” in diameter and 
costs $2.75. The predominating 
colors are green and yellow and 
brown on the gray pottery base. 
The middle bowl is a clear but- 
ter-yellow with a bright Della Rob- 
bia decoration around the edge. 
It is 53’ in diameter and costs 
$2.25. The smallest bowl, at the 
left, has a base of grayish pottery 
with blue and green predominating 
in the decoration. It is 5’” across 





FIG. § 


and costs $1.75. All these prices 
are postpaid. —P. Sarti, 1/9 
East 34th Street, N. Y.C. 


COREAN silk of the most” deli- 
ciously luxurious texture is the 
material of the blanket cover 
shown in Figure 5. It comes in all 
boudoir shades — flesh, peach, 
apricot, pink, blue, andorchid. The 
lace and insertion (which appears 
in two strips down the sides) is a 
deep cream color. For a convales- 
cent or an invalid a blanket cover 
is indispensable, while for others 
it is a very delightful and attrac- 
tive bit of luxury. In the 72” x 
84” size, which is planned for twin 
or three-quarter beds, the price is 
$22.75, while the 86” x go” size, 
which one would need only for a 
very large bed, is $25.75, for 
machine stitching; prices for hand- 
made are $2.50 extra. — ELEANOR 
BEARD, 519 Madison Avenue, 
Ne AC 


HERE in Figure 6 are two things 
which should make any man’s 
breakfast practically perfect; that 
is, provided the coffee is good. 





FIG. 6 


The nickel-plated rack really 
holds a newspaper in such a posi- 
tion that it can be read, leaving 
both hands free for manipulating 
the toast and eggs. It stands 10” 
high on a very firm base, and costs, 
postpaid, $5.25. The toast rack — 
which, by the way, is very English 
—may not appeal to everyone, 
but when there are more than 
three in a family one toaster sim- 
ply cannot keep up with good 
appetites. Toast made in the 
kitehen can be placed in the rack 
and kept really hot until it is 
eaten. (Continued on page 6) 
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© 1929, Kittinger Company 


Now you can» chooses furnitures ins harmony with 





the architecture of your own homer 


JHE influence of Queen Eliza- 
| beth and master craftsmen 


of the Renaissance has been 





retained by centuries of arti- 
sans and architects. Its influence is 
faithfully reflected ins much of our 
good architecture and good furniture 


. even in smaller homes. 
Kittinger Distinctive Furniture... 
exact reproductions or modifications 


of authentic Period designs. ..is made 


practical for modern homes. From J this 
collection of five hundred designs there 
is unusual opportunity for selection that 
will best harmonize with the architectural 


beauty of your home. 


The extraordinary value of Kittinger 
Distinctive Furniture lies not only in the 
design buts in the Kittinger practice of 
using only solid Cabinetwoods ... Amer- 
ican Walnut, Honduras Mahogany, Oak 
and Maple. Handsome carvings, superior 
lacquer finish and upholstery reflect the 


same high standard of quality. 


Che “Gewksbury ” Elizabethan dining suite shown is com- 
pletely illustrated in an attractive folder. Way we send you 
a copy together with other interesting booklets on Period 
Furniture, with name of nearest dealers? Kittinger Company, 


599 oc ro — shan, 
1888 Elmwood Avenue, Buffalo, NV. Y. Kittin Ser | 
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A Day Will Come 
and the Quest Will End 









Antique Mantel ofthe Georgian Period, $3,500. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 




















The J. G. Valiant Company, Decorators 


ERHAPS some day, a century or two hence, America 

will no longer cross the seas for old mantels and fire- 

place fixtures. Many of her own creations will have 
attained the distinction that comes only with antiquity and the 
artistry of an era past. But until then the House of Jackson 
will continue its patient quest. It will seek among the surviving 
fragments of olden European splendor—ivy-covered English 
castles and medieval French chateaux—for rare and lovely 
hand carved mantels. It is this scanning, searching, that enables 
us to serve the beauty-loving families of America; to enrich 
their homes with genuine antique stone and marble mantels 
that cannot be duplicated anywhere else in the world. 


Our service is unique. Its purpose is to provide a means of 
expressing the individuality of people who instinctively are 
individual. For more than a century we have been privileged 
thus to serve the first families of the social register. 


M. 


OVER A HUNDRED YEARS OF SERVICE TO THE 
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Dining Room at the residence of MR. and 
MRS. GUSTAV OBERLANDER, Reading, 
Pa. The lovely antique Georgian Mantel in 
fe ey | white and Grecian green marble, was 
taken from an old mansion known _as Ford 
Grove, Winchmore Hill, London, This beauti- 
ful place was built for Sir Hugh Middleton, the 
eminent engineer, and was designed by Ripley. 


Often we are called upon to suggest a way of adding beauty 
to the fireplace ensemble, where a mantel is already installed. 
In such instances, the desired effect is readily accomplished by 
the addition of a pair of Jackson Andirons. For Jackson And- 
iron designs are individual, are made in our own shops and 
foundries and are obtainable only through us. We have them 
in countless numbers—of period and modern designs—in hand 
wrought iron, brass or bronze. A pair of these andirons with 
a matched fireset enhances immeasureably the beauty of any 
mantel and any room. 


See these distinguished fireplace offerings at either of our 
showrooms. There is one in New York, another at Chicago. 
Should it be inconvenient for you to call, we shall gladly send 
a booklet detailing our service, together with photographs of 
mantels and fixtures now available. Please address requests to 
us at New York, Dept. HB. 
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Georgian Period And- 
irons in 16th Century 
Iron and Antique 
Gold. $165 for the 
pair. 
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cAmong the 
Distinguished Patrons 
of this House are: 


MRS. GEORGE ARENTS, Jr. 
New York City 


oe) 
MR. VINCENT ASTOR 
Rhinebeck-on-Hudson, N.Y. 


ow 
MR. A. B. AYRES 
New Castle, Indiana 


[) 
MR. HUGH BANCROFT 
Boston, Mass. 


oo 
MRS. ANDREW CARNEGIE 
New York City 


ow 
MR. TOM E. CRANFILL 
Dallas, Texas 


ie) 
MRS. JOHN W. DAVIS 
New York City 
Oe) 


MR. HENRY F. DuPONT 
Southampton, Long Island 


ow 
MR. ISAAC C. EBERLY 
Oakbrook, Penna. 
oo 


MR. THOMAS A. EDISON 
West Crange, N. J. 
oo 


MRS. MARION EPPLEY 
Newport, R. I. 


oo 
MR. HARRIS FAHNESTOCK 
New York City 


re) 

MR. BRADLEY J. GAYLORD 
Buffalo, N.Y. 
~~ 


MR. J. H. HILLMAN, Je. 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
oo 


MR. B. A. ILLOWAY 
Chestnut Hill, Penna. 


cw 
MR. WALTER JENNINGS 
New York City 


oe) 
MR. CARL H. LESTER 
West Orange, N. J. 
oo 


MR. E. W. MARLAND 
Ponca City, Okla. 
i) 


MRS. G. M. P. MURPHY 
New York City 


os 
MR. FREDERICK B. PRATT 
Glen Cove, Long Island 
ee) 


MR. JOHN N. WILLYS 





ad Oyster Bay, Long Island 


JACKSON COMPANY 


2 WEST 477TH STREET, NEW YORK 
318 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


PROMINENT FAMILIES IN THE SOCIAL REGISTER 
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HE finest French pastries 

are Sherry’s! Many deli- 
cious examples of the art of 
pastry-making await your 
personal selection for your 
home table. 


Curr 


300 PARK AVENUE 
Fifth Avenue at 58th Street 
Fifth Avenue at 35th Street 
and in The Waldorf-Astoria 

NEW YORK 











(RQOFFEE 
TABLE 


$33 
Exquisite Walnut 
Value $50 
BY 24" long, 77" wide, 2734" high, 
m Tasteful — Beautiful — Inex- 
R pensive. Do see it—or order by 
mail, Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


iRUDER 


16 FE. 52nd St., N. Y. C. 












There is a small alcohol flame 
and a piece of fireproof glass 
which acts as a shield from the 
flame and which at the same time 
holds the heat. I like this very 
much myself, and think it would 
be amusing to use at least for 
ceremonious Sunday morning 
breakfasts, if not every day. It is 

" high and 63” long and costs 
$10.25, postpaid. — HAMMACHER, 
SCHLEMMER & ComPANy, 145 East 
57th Street, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 7 


| BASKET or Lites is the name 
of the patchwork pattern on the 
child’s quilt in Figure 7. It is, I 
think, much lovelier than it 
sounds, for the colors — pale 
green, corn, rose-pink, and pale 
blue — are quite ravishing on the 
plain white, with its rose-bound 
scalloped edge. And, to add the 
crowning touch, the whole is 
finely quilted in an_ intricate 
pattern. Gingham in a very fine 
quality that washes well is the 
material. The size is 36” x 45”, 





which is standard for a crib, and | 


the price is $20.25. 


” square. Incidentally, it is eas- 
ily slipped out for laundering pur- 
poses. —WitHers, Kirk, Kentucky. 
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PLENTY of footstools scattered 
around in a living-room aid in 
giving your guests, as well as your 
family, the impression that you 
wish them to be comfortable — 
and after all that is one of the 
impressions you most wish to 
make. The footstool shown in 
Figure 8 is a very low one, just 
high enough to keep your feet off 
the floor, but not high enough to 
elevate your knees uncomfortably. 
It would be, in fact, just the right 
size to use in a dining-room, where 
people whose feet do not quite 
reach the floor must pass many 
miserable hours. The wood parts 
that show are brown walnut, and 
it is filled with hair and covered 
with a gay little flowered chintz 
which you could very easily change 
to coincide with your scheme. The 
dimensions are 103” x 163” x 53” 
high. The price is $10.00. Ex- 
press is collect.—Vatpa, 788 
Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. 


The pillow | 
covered to match is $5.25 and is | 

















DISTINCTIVE 
GIFTS 


American 


and Swedish 
PLATED SILVER 


English 


oa) 


THE LITTLE GALLERY 
29 West 56th Street, New York 


























FIXTURES 


in 
ALL TYPES 
and 
DESIGNS 


Our “‘Direct-to-You”’ 
plan means a great 
saving in money and 
time. Write today for 
illustrations and 


wee eee Nee” Nee” Neue Nee eee” eee” Nee Nee” Nene” Nee eee Nee” eee” eee” 
HARDINSBURG, KY. 


STUDIO: 


“Hedgelands” 


TAFFETA TRAVEL SET 








with case 


Illustrated is a smart 
throw and pillow of 
taffeta, designed to pro- 
vide essential warmth 
for your winter trip. In 
various colors and de- 
signs, including ship 
model. Complete with 
black moire case lined 
to match, size 42" x 68’, 
price $50.00 for set. 











No. HC557 — The Sheen of Pewter wrought 
in the simplicity of Colonial lines enhances 
this mayonnaise set. A practical and useful 
article, for the home. The bowl is 1%” high 
and 4%” in diameter, the plate is 4%” in 
diameter. Complete, Post Prepaid..... $5.00 


Mail orders receive prompt 
attention 


Antiques and Reproductions 
in Brass, Copper, Pewter 
and Iron 


B. PALESCHUCK 


** The House of Metal Ware’’ 
22 Allen Street New York City 
Send for Catalog H8 
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SPECIAL 

Individual Size, 

rs Linen Huck Towel, 

4 E es Damask Borders — 

Wed ’ 
oe Bird’s eye weave also. 
al 18” x 32”. $7 the dozen. 


HAAS 


LINEN SHOP 


&S 


Catalog ““B” will be mailed on request 




















suggestions. 
alicia & 84 North Ave. New Rochelle 
Elcanor Beards 
est y 1584 JANE WHITE LONSDALE 
NEW YORK PASADENA SANTA BARBARA CHICAGO INTERIOR DECORATOR 
IMP. 
103 WEST 13” ST, "Syyor* $19 Medison Ave. 41. So. El Molino Ave. 28 de la Guerra Studios 671. N. Michigan Blvd. 314 =*eLA AZAY eer 
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After exposure—avoid Sore Throat 
LISTERINE 


. ° 
Checks it quickly 
because powerful 

. 

against germs 

Sore throat is a danger signal of 

oncoming trouble a cold or 

worse. 

It usually develops after sud- 
den changes in temperature or 
exposure to others in *over- 
heated offices, germ-ridden 

railway trains, street cars and 

buses. Wet feet also encourage 
it. 

The moment your throat 
feels irritated, gargle with Lis- 
terine full strength. Sore throat 
is usually caused by germs — 

and Listerine full strength kills 

germs. 

For example, it kills even the 
virulent B. Typhosus (typhoid) 
and M. Aureus (pus) germs in 

15 seconds, as shown by re- 

peated laboratory tests. Yet it 

may be used full strength in 
any cavity of the body. Indeed, 
the safe antiseptic. 

The moment Listerine enters 
the mouth it attacks the dis- 
ease-producing bacteria that 

‘ause you trouble. And unless 
your sore throat is a symptom 

of some more serious disease, 

calling for the services of a 

physician, Listerine will check 

it in an amazingly short time. 

For your own protection, 
keep a bottle in home and of- 
fice. It’s an investment in 

health. Lambert Pharmacal 

Company, St. Louis, Mo., 


U. S. Ai 


To escape a cold 


use Listerine 
this way: 

















































You can materially lessen 
the risk of catching colds 
by rinsing the hands with 4 
Listerine before each 
meal, the way physicians by 
do. The reason for this is : ue 
obvious: &5 re csi lh wag Bear 
Listerine attacks the ts 
germs of cold on _ the ; 
hands, thus rendering 
them harmless when they 66 999 
enter the mouth on food GREAT! 
which hands have carried. 
Isn’t this quick precaution Shaving Cream. You will be also when you try 
worth taking? it. So cool! So soothing! 





ro 


men say. They’re enthusiastic about Listerine 
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BECOME AN x oe rte : ] 









attractive than an individual pot. 
The one shown in Figure to has a 
side handle which never gets hot, 
and which has a sort of formal air 
that I like. It is made of hand- 
hammered copper which will grow 
more and more beautiful as the 
patina of use and age comes upon 
it. The pewter lining makes it en- 
tirely safe for cooking purposes. 
A careful measurement of contents 
shows that this pot holds some- 





Sa 
“RINTERIOR 
ECORATOR 


A Dignified 
Exclusive Profession 


which is not overcrowd- 
ed. Offers exceptional 
chance for lucrative career. Trained 
men and women in great demand on 
staffs of leading decorating houses. 
Salaries from $5,000 up attainable. 
Opens up opportunities for engaging 
in own business. Qualifies you ex- 
pertly to serve your friends and 
save, by avoiding mistakes, hundreds 





Sun Parlor Furniture 














Se Rng Be tly what more than two cups, so that of 
art. Easy to master under our fas- individual coffee-drinking habits DISTINCTION 
t . I- . . ’ 
Tine cana tw ama See would determine whether or not it 
of N. ¥. 0 erated by Arts and could be used for two people. It FREE ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 
J ecoration - agazine, e. ou stand- oe cee ak ; : “ o 
ateunee at pr Rises Mw stands 7 tall and would be most We are makers of Wicker furniture for i 
lished 1923. acceptable to anyone who is so | the Breakers, Miami Biltmore, West- 
Write for inf ti 1 fortunate as to be able, to practise | chester Biltmore, Hotel Commodore 
rite jor tinjormatton anc ( e FY _ 
splendid brochure— FREE that luxurious custom of break- | en eee clubs and homes 
os nee ION FIG. 9 fasting in bed. Price is $3.00, 1 
ARTS & DECORAT ION ; postpaid. — B. PALESCHUCK, 22 Gra iC f Wi | Inc 
HOME STUDY COURSE IRON in a mellow rusty finish, in Allen Street, N. Y. C. | 
Suite 1101, 578 Madison Avenue a terra-cotta red, a green, or a ; 226 East 42 StNew York 


cot cman bend blue, fashions the clever wall- 
bracket arrangement for a pot of 
ivy which is pictured in Figure 9. 
It comes, all ready to attach with 
screws, for $5.25, postpaid. The 
part that goes against the wall is 
6” long, the arm is 23”, while the 
ring is 53’ in diameter. These 
can be made to order to fit any 
pot, but the pot shown, which is 
53” in diameter at the top and 6” 
deep, fits the ring perfectly. Made 
in an American pottery, the price 
; of this is reasonable, $2.00 each, 














SALE! 


Annual Inventory Sale 
During January 








Discounts 


on entire stock of 

















postpaid. They come in green, FIG. 10 China & Glass [ 
| yellow, and blue. — Bapué, INc., ‘ 
| 15 East 48th Street, N. Y.C. THE patchwork quilts of our 10% to 50% 
grandmothers and our great- 
| FOR serving a single cup of coffee, grandmothers have a beauty anda Pe a a | 

‘ | or even two, there is nothing more charm that we cherish if we are so careful attention 

Antiques * eases ieee aE : | 
Interior Decorations Rich & Fisher, Inc. 


BB 
BOSTWICK-TREMAN, Inc. 
694 Madison Avenue 
New York 


14 East 48th Street 
Bet. Fifth and Madison Ave. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


























Sandwich or Cake Plate 





Very fine Pewter 


9 Inches diameter $10.50 postpaid 



































PURRI 
hie 150 West 55th Street, New York 
Mail orders i Circle 2538 
IMPORTED PAPER NAPKINS for thet particular Mail orders or by appointment Circle ' 
luncheon or bridge t 
In colorful plaid or sprig designs—rose, blue, lavender, green, yellow. They are 
HAND-WOVEN FABRICS of unique charm boxed in quantities of fifty in two sizes, luncheon size $1.50; tea size $1.25 per ; 
For Home or Personal Adornment box. Add ten cents per box for postage. Were the Puritans puritan? Not quite, says 
ASSOCIATED HANDCRAFT INDUSTRIES, INC. , °VENSTEDT 22F y = . Dr. Lawrence, who tells the story in his 
Display Rooms: 30 West 15th Street, New York City AMY DREVENSTEDT 33 East Tenth Street, New York City new book THE NOT-QUITE PURITANS. 
Disabled veterans do 98% of all weaving 
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ADIOLAs 62 


SUPER-HETERODYNE 














T: magic of the incomparable RCA Super- 
Heterodyne—finest achievement in radio—with 
allthe refinements that have come from ten years of 
research. The new simplified electric operation. The 
new RCA Electro-Dynamic speaker. The most popu- 
lar cabinet model in high quality radio instruments 
ever designed by RCA and its associates—General 
Electric and Westinghouse. And the great manufactur- 
ing resources of these companies make possible the 
attractive price of $375 (less Radiotrons). 


RCA ELECTRO-DYNAMIC SPEAKER 106 he 
, Dealer 


- A new power - operated reproducer of y re . - 
Buy with confidence | | where you see this sign 














remarkable range and tone. Ideal to use | 
with Radiola 60. 388 RCA RADIOLA 60—Table model of the new RC A Super- 
_ i? Heterodyne. Finest instrument of its kind ever built. Sim- 
plified house-current operation. $175 (less Radioérons) 


Urs 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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Bring Springtime to your Sun Pore 


GCOLOR WILL HELP YOU DO IT 











are in your own home, all the 

colorful sparkle of spring—no 
matter what the weather, in January 
as well as May. 

Color will capture it for you... 
if you but give color a chance. And 
you will find your ow.. sun porch 
respond amazingly—as did the 
sunny setting pictured above. 

This room, like most sun porches, 
had more than its share of sunshine. 
But it lacked the zest and character that only 
color could give it. So color was put to work 
...in walls, in furniture, and especially in that 
eegest single area that greets the eye—the floor. 

In fact, Hazel Dell Brown, decorator, in plan- 
ning the rejuvenating of this room began with 
the floor—a flagstone effect in Armstrong's 
Embossed Inlaid Linoleum. 

She chose the design because it brought an 
out-of-doors feeling to the room, was brightly 
colorful; and, from a practical side, because it 
was a comfortable floor to walk on, one that 
will also stand the wear and tear of daily use 


PLAIN 


Arabesq Design No. 9301 


INLAID - >: EMBOSSED 











without losing its sprightliness. 

Today, and every day, this 
Armstrong Floor spreads its 
springtime cheer. Good cheer, 
too, for the woman of the home, 
for it’s one of the easiest of floors 
to keep clean ... does away with 
heavy scrubbing. The new Acco- 
lac Process is the reason. By this 
process, dirt-resisting lacquerseals 
the surface of the linoleum, actu- 
ally permeates the pores, making them imper- 
vious to dirt, water—even greasy liquids. The 
Accolac Process gives your floor a satin-smooth 
sheen that can be dusted clean. 

Smart, colorful Armstrong Floors such 
as this are as easy to buy as draperies. 
They’re almost easier to install. Simply 
stop at some good department, furniture, 
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-* JASPE ++ PRINTED +: and ARMSTRONG’S 


Look for the 
CIRCLE A 
trade-mark on 
the burlap back 


Armstrong's Linoleum Floors 


a for every room in the house 
—— 


From an old springtime garden came the inspiration for this sprightly Armstrong Em- 
bossed Inlaid Floor, Design No. 5031. The colors go clear through to the burlap back. 


or linoleum store near you. Select the 
Armstrong Floor you like. Tell the merchant 
when you want it installed . . . in less than 
a day’s time your new floor will be in place 
—permanently cemented over a layer of 
builders’ deadening felt to last for lifetime 
wear. No bother. No upset. It’s in service the 
same day it’s laid. 

Helpful hints for home decorators . . . Mrs. 
Brown, who decorated the sun room illus- 
trated, tells you how to put color to work in 
your own home. Her new book, “The Attrac- 
tive Home — How to Plan Its Decoration,” 
shows model interiors in full color, contains 
“‘Decorator’s Data Sheet,” and offer of author’s 
free personal service. For your copy send 
10c to cover mailing costs. (Canada, 20c.) 
Address Armstrong Cork Company, Floor 
Division, 913 Pine Street, Lancaster, Pa. 
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\CHTFULLY 


¢FERENT 


MAIDS 
UNIFORMS 


Accessories 


The Individual Charm of the Fastidious 
Hostess is reflected in this Smart Attire 
for her maids 


Olson offers these 


splendid values 


Net Aprons with charming ruffles and 
black velvet streamers, = collar and 
cuffs to match......... from $6 to $25 
Group of practical sets for morning and 
luncheon wear, priced at. . $1.75 and up 
Send for Portfolio of ‘*Modish 
Maids Wear”? Free Upon Request 
Visit our House-furnishing Department 
Every modern device for your Kitchen — 
Paniry — Bathroom 


Oliver A. Olson 


COMPANY 
907 Madison Ave., at 72nd St., N. Y. 








Call when in New York 


HENRY C. MEYER 


119 East 34th Street 


Specializing in Unfinished 
Furniture, finished to match 
your color scheme 





Kidney Shaped Dressing Table, 7 drawers, 

made of birch, unfinished. ....... $32.50 
Kidney Shaped Bench............ $8.00 
Oval Mirror, 18 x 18.............- $18.00 





lucky as to have inherited them 
Seventy-five years ago the world 
moved more slowly, and they had 
to find things to occupy their time. 
With a complete reversal of condi- 
tions, we now have to search for 
time to accomplish those things 
we want most to do. If, more than 
anything, you’d like to hand 
down to posterity a patchwork 
quilt, you can very easily do so by 
purchasing the patches ready cut, 
and sewing them together on a 
machine. The one in Figure 11 
was made in that way in a single 
day, and you would, | think, like 
it immensely. Put together by 





hand, and further enhanced by 
quilting, it is as fine as anything 
your grandmother could have 
made. This is called the churn- 
dash pattern; it is made of two 
different shades of pink printed 
calico (sunfast) and unbleached 
cotton cloth. Finished, it meas- 
ures 75” x 89”. The unbleached 
cotton is supplied for the binding 
but not for the back, for it can be 








yurchased anywhere. The price 
“of the patches, ready cut, is 
$7.50, postpaid. — PATCHCRAFT 
CorPORATION, 233 Fourth Avenue, 
1 ie ee & 





FIG. IZ 


T is rather difficult, don’t you 

agree, to find a lamp for a desk 
that is small enough so that it 
doesn’t get in the way of the papers 
or your elbow. In Figure 12 is one 
that seems made for a desk — it is 
so compact and even-keeled. To 
the top it measures 10” only, 
while the diameter of the shade at 
the top is but 5’. It is made of 
painted tin in parchment color, 
antiqued, and with a restrained 
border in dull green. The parch- 
ment shade matches precisely. 
Packed, ready to be sent by ex- 
press collect, the price is $12.50. — 
M. L. Triest, 514 Lexington Ave- 
gue, N. Y.C. 






ANOTHER (9 
“SPECIAL” 
FOR YOU! 


Genuine Cape 
Cod Chair 
authentically 
reproduced 
Formed maple 
arms, maple 
legs (may be 
stained wal- 
nut); maple 


seat; loose — oo 
down cushion. a i 
$47.50 Covered in Glorious Glazed 
Chintzes or Cretonnes. 
$57.50 Covered in Your Choice of 
Lovely Bright Quiltings. 

(No crating charges) 


Tell us your color scheme—and cuttings 
matled gladly 


Send check or $10 deposit with shop references 
to open charge account 


three new yorkers inc. 


& west 47" sé. Ky 


























“T NEVER KNEW 


itaplnsiidlonnbteadl FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT a ‘a 
sae eine se DOUBLE CLOSET 
e . 


customers all over America. 


To those interested in 
owning the loveliest rugs 
obtainable, artistically 
designed, and of that su- 
perlative quality that will 
render them serviceable for 
years. 


Write for my descriptive price list 


THOS. DAVIS, Box 23, Skaneateles, N.Y. 











TEN YEARS IN A 
SHEEP WAGON 


And the author still says THIS 
IS THE LIFE. See Archer B. 
Gilfillan’s story in the December 
and January issues of the 
Allantic Monthly. 
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ANDIRON BASKET 


Burnished steel and brass grate (No. 318) for 
use with your own andirons. Width 1’ 8’’. $50.00 


IO East 57th Street, New York 


BRYANT O265 
every major department of human en- 
pe there is a publication that is regarded 
as authoritative; as a clearin; ouse of in- 
formation, for the exchange of thought between 
~ leaders in a particular industry or profes- 


= new- york 
$3.00 
a pl Year 
Ly 


Such is The Antiquarian Magazine among col- 
lectors of antiques, works of art and rarities. 
Those who are accomplishing the worth-while 
things, write the result of their thoughts and 
practice. They guide others to a higher appreci- 
ation of their work and help them in the more 
practical field of material success. They are 
contributors to The Antiquarian. 
A magazine of this sort is also a market place 
for the exchange of goods — the buyer looks to 
its advertising pages with the confidence that 
must precede a true sale — the seller is assured 
of an appreciative audience as he displays his 
wares — and both read The Antiquarian 
regularly. 
Faithful to its ideal of being truly helpful and 
worthy of the confidence of its readers, The 
Antiquarian Magazine is regarded as the out- 
standing publication of its kind, with an ambi- 
tion to be more highly useful to an evergrowing 
number of workers in the fine art of home 
decoration. 

Subscribe for ‘‘The Antiquarian”’ 

Advertise your antiques in 

THE ANTIQUARIAN MAGAZINE 

461 Eighth Avenue New York, N. Y. 














Here is an ingenious space-sav- 
ing unit, that slips right into your 
present closet and brings order out of 


chaos. Used with our 
other clever clothing 
devices it creates an 
ideal wardrobe for 


any home. 
PHILIP HALL eta 


38 East 49ru Street, New York 














VENETIAN DESIGN BRASS ASH TRAY 
3% inches wide. $1.00 each 
Sent postpaid 
Mitteldorfer Straus 


245 Fifth Avenue 
New York City 


Write for wholesale catalog 




























































































The 
JOHN 
ALDEN 


Rush bottom 
(Flagg) seat. 


ious $30 
mish $20 
A famous ladder back chair 
which, unlike its namesake, 
speaks for itself. As graceful 
as Priscilla. As strong as a 
New England conscience. 
Authentic in every detail. 

Available in Mahogany (Brown, Red or 
Tudor) Walnut or Antique Maple Finish. 

Catalogue “B”’ on request 


Furnishings of Dependable Quality 
Since 1840. 








19 East 48th St. New York 

















Quaint 
BUTTERFLY TABLE 


faithfully reproducing the 
charm of a prized antique — 
even to the pegged joints. 25” 
high; 24 x 30 top. Old maple, ma- 
hogany or walnut or any color to 
ese | 


Unfinished $11-25 


HEARTHSTONE 


FURNITURE COMPANY we 
224 East 57th Street Aéw 











FIG. 13 


HERE, in Figure 13, is a new 
linen toile, called ‘Old London.’ 
The design is very picturesque and 
entertaining, while the colors are 
lovely. The background, where it 
is not natural linen, is a tone that 
hovers between pale blue and pale 
gray, which turns out to be an ex- 
cellent background for the more 
colorful accents of the coats, 
frocks, and flowers of the pattern. 
On account of the skillful blending 
of roselike red, a blue-violet, and 
yellow, this toile is more than or- 
dinarily usable. The scenic in- 
serts show houses of the sixteenth 
century, a bit of the old covered 
London Bridge, of course, and 
several Sir Walter Raleighish per- 
sonages. The repeat is 30” long 


| and is sold ‘by the pattern,’ and 


therefore must be ordered in 
multiples of 30’’—so many re- 
peats, instead of so many yards. 


It is 32” wide and the price, per | 


repeat, is $3.50, postpaid. — Stu- 
DIO OF DECORATIVE CrarFTs, East 
Orange, New Jersey. 


GREEN is always a safe color for | 


a flower holder, and was never 
safer than in this green crackle 


bowl, Figure 14, with its scalloped | 


edges in the lily pattern. It is a 


lovely soft color, with a little gray | 
Whatever time of year, | 


in it. 
whatever flowers you may gather 
in your own garden or buy at the 
flower market, they would always 
find a flattering background here. 
This is Japanese, which un- 
doubtedly accounts for its artistic 
qualities and also for the carved 
stand of black wood which adds 
importance to the bowl. If you 
are looking about for a really nice 
wedding gift that is literally very 
inexpensive, here it is, conserva- 
tive enough so that you can make 


no mistake. The diameter of the | 


bowl is 73” and with the stand 
it is 43” tall. Packed to be sent, 


it is $4.50; express is collect. — | 
BENJAMIN PALMER, 235 Fifth | 


Avenue, N. Y.C. 
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READY-CUT PATCHES 
Four colors. $1.25 each complete 
PATCHCRAFT CORP. 


233 Fourth 
Avenue 
New York 














The Fuguet’s 
Specialists in Antique and 
Modern Glass 
347 Post Road 





Darien, Conn. 








INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Offers amazing money-making opportunities 


LEARN AT HOME 


N response to the great demand all over America for Interior 

Decorators—we have trained several thousand persons to fill 
high-salaried positions, or to build up profitable home or studio 
businesses of their own. Department stores, furniture stores, 
gift shops, antique shops and decorating establishments every- 
where are now seeking more women, who are properly trained, 
to fill attractive positions in Interior Decoration. 


Our vast experience has resulted in such a high degree of 
perfection in our practical method of instruction, that we are 
able to prepare you at home, by mail, in a few short months to earn 
big money in this mos? fascinating of all professions. Write now 
tor Free Book. NATIONAL SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION, 
Dept. 71, 119 W. 57th St., New York City. 





» a Shaped Dressing Table. 
Has center and side drawers. Comes 
unfinished, painted, or draped with 
chintz or silk. Model shown is in 
lobster taffeta with -hand-painted 
flower border. From $60.00 unfin- 
ished, to $100.00 and up, draped. 


HT CLOJET con i 


780 Madison Avenue, New York Rhinelander 3440 








INDIA NUMDA RUGS 


: made in Kashmir, em- 
\ broidered by hand. We 
} are direct importers and 
: have a large stock on 
* hand. Colors: White, 
* red, blue, black, gold, 
green, gray, and wine. 
Suitable for bedrooms, 
sun parlors, and living- 
rooms. Size 4 x 6 feet. 
Price $12.50, Shipped 
free of charge to any 
part of the United 
States if remittance is 
made in advance. 


" N. R. CHECKER 
A Suite 537 


geet OL GrBtT Use, 


pt  aee 





: v 225-5th Ave. 
Shad New York City 








COLONIAL PEWTER 
MIRROR SCONCES 


Beautiful reproductions of early 
American styles. Wired complete 
for electricity. 

No. 1, round 8”. ......ceee; $7.00 
No. 3, oval ©" =O". ec ctecess 

No. 9, octagon 9”. .....66.. 

No. 11, shield, eagle 10”. ... $13.50 


ITALIAN LEADED STARS 
12 points, 19’, clear........scccscesess $ 


12 points, 19”, amber 
‘FAIRYLAND COMPANY?’ 793 No. Oak Drive, Bronx, N.Y.C. 











What draperies do you need? 
hat colors? 

What price approximately do you 
wish to pay per yard? 

We send samples. 


MARY ALLEN 


1043 Madison Avenue 
(Between 79th and 80th Streets) 
New York 
Lamp shades a specialty 














STOWAWAY 


and Other Stories for Boys 


Edited by 
Wilhelmina Harper 


Lively stories of the adventure type, 
of the athletic field, of the woods, 
of animals, to delight all boys. Many 
famous authors included — Ben Ames 
Williams, Charles Boardman Hawes, 
Charles G. D. Roberts and others. 
$2.00 at all booksellers. 
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GINDERIDERE. on PAGRICIAN 


XCEPTIONALLY graceful and alto- 
gether charming, this new pattern in 
Queensware presents a rare variety of 

harmonious colors, applied under the glaze to 
assure permanence. Patrician, introduced a year 
ago, and now one of the most sought for serv- 


ices in undecorated Queensware, has been 
selected as a worthy background for this new 
design. + + Windermere on Patrician will ap- 
peal strongly to the hostess who takes pride 
in having her table appointments expressive 


of the best in modern decorative thought. 


Upon request we shall be pleased to send 
you a copy of our illustrated booklet. 


Josiah Wedquood & Sons, sec 


Mark on China 


WHOLESALE ONLY 
Potteries: Etruria, Stoke-on-Trent, England 


fe) 255 FIFTH AVENUE 


eee 
WEODGWOOD 


OF AMERICA 


Mark on 
Jasper, P-.alt, 
Queen’s Ware, Etc. 


WEDGWOOD 


NEW YORK 
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Practical. Imported 
English Sheffield Plate 
Toast Crisper 
$16 each 





ot of Wed ling Pe De, 
21 EAST 55th ST. »* NEW YORK 











Tea Set 


P ewter’ 
e 


This charming four-piece set 
is reasonably priced at $38.50. 
Other attractive occasional 
gifts. 

e e e 


Nitares®” 


514 Lexington Avenue 
NEW YORK 





| VERY new, and very usable, is 


the glazed chintz in Figure 15. The 
photograph was taken very close 
so as to show you the detail of the 
design. The dots are merely pin- 
heads and the spray is about three 


| quarters of an inch long. This 











FIG. 15 


fabric would make dainty hang- 


| ings where you wanted a lot of one 
| color, or would cover pieces of 


furniture in the same room where 
chintz with larger and less simple 
figures was used. The colors are 
gay —red, orange, Copenhagen 
blue, rose, and reseda green, all 
with the design in white. The 
plum color has light blue figures, 
while the dark green is contrasted 
with pale green. This material 
comes 36” wide and costs, post- 
paid, $1.30 a yard. — FLora Mac- 
DonaL_p, INc., 39 Newbury Street, 
Boston. 


WHEN children are beginning to 
enjoy reading by themselves they 
should be given a good low chair, 
carefully arranged with the proper 
light, both natural and artificial. 
The chair in Figure 16 answers all 


| the requirements. It is made of 


birch, with a soft maple finish, in a 
modified wing design. The chintz, 
which in this case is a cheerful red 
and white, is put on with nails — 
giving an effect that most people 
like very much. The back is 
363” high, while the seat, which 
is 143” deep and 18}” wide, 
is 123” from the floor. These 
measurements will assure you 
that, while it is really built for a 
child, yet it will not too quickly be 
outgrown. Furthermore, it could 
be used in a family living-room, 
as well as in a nursery, where 





FIG. 16 


undoubtedly any small adult 
would find it passably comfortable. 
Crated ready to ship, the price 
is $38.00. Express is collect. — 
CHILDHOOD, INc., 215 East 57th 
Street, N. Y.C. , 








Smart and Exclusive Designs in 
Weather-proof Bejuco Furniture 
particularly adapted for the 
Terrace, Patio, and Penthouse. 
Pillows and Cushions covered 
in Sunfast, Waterproof Chintz. 
Specialists in 
Sun-Parlor Furnishings 
“* Illustrations of Reed Furniture’’ sent for 25c 


tre REED SHOP ixc. 


117 East 57th STREET, NEW YORK 
PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 











(No. 1226) 
27%" 1 
iW wide = 2S” 
high 
$27.50 
DERUTA 
FLOWER 


POT AND 
IVY 


$2.75 
Express Collect 


MRS. WILTBANK 


518 Madison Ave. NEW YORK 


























These Scottie Bookends 
in Pompeian Green 
metal $4.00 the pair. 
With a $2.00 book se- 
lected for your child — 
$5.75. In ordering please 
state age and sex of 
child. 


‘FANNY SPRAGUE WILSON 








27 Leary Lane Edgewater, N. J. 
















FOR BABY 


This fetching French bonnet 
in pink or blue Saxony wool 
will keep the baby warm 
and happy. Materials and 
directions, size 6 months, 
$1.50 postpaid. Six needles 
85c. 


” Made to order, $5.75 a i 
EMMA A. SYLVESTER 
55 Temple Place Boston, Mass. 











THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
“America’s Most Quoted Periodical.” 
$4.00 a year 











No just because they're reminiscent of 


Early Colonial days, but because 
they're so different from the ordinary kind 
of unfinished furniture one sometimes sees 
today. 

The group includes a Canopy Bed, High- 
boy, and_Poudreuse Table, all of curly 
maple; a Drop Leaf Night Table with solid 
cherry top and maple base; and a Hitch- 


Here are 
pieces of 
Unfinished 
Furniture 
you'll like 


cock Chair of solid maple (true copy of an 
antique we own). 

Artcraft Furniture is a complete line and 
comes unfinished, or when desired we will 
finish to order for you. 

Our new, beautiful catalogue showing 
typical groupings is full of ideas for those 
who love to plan interiors. Sent on receipt 
of 25c. 


ARTCRAFT FURNITURE CO. 


201-203 Lexington Ave., New York City 


Corner 32nd St. 


Phone: Caledonia 3144 





AS 


INTERESTING 


LIGHTING 
FIXTURES 


BY 
JAMES R_ MARSH 
Essex FertsNJ 


CoromiAc Enciisn,SPaNisH, 
ETC, MODERATELY PRICED 
CATALOG ON REQUEST ~ WHOLESALE FRET. 


~ No.259-8822" 


PULL CHAIN- #19 EXTRA 


#\ MONEL METAL PEWTER 
FINISH. WILL NOT RUST 
SF ingh x68 wide x 3'proj. 


SLOLONIAL Encusn 
jopern Rooms 








Early American Antiques 
Send for Prosperity List 


of Glass, China, Lustre and many items 
suitable for Christmas Gifts and Home Decor- 
ation. Reasonable Prices. Valuable Price List of 
360 Historical Bottles, $1.00. 
KATHARINE WILLIS 


272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica, N. Y. 














THE DERELICT 


Charles Nordhoff’s new story 
for boys* is a rattling good ad- 
venture yarn. $2 at all book- 


sellers. *aged 8 to 80 
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~The whims of, ‘fashion 


may C hange and pass-but 
never the charm of brick 


HE old brick home still stands beside the road drowsing in 






HIS bronze brick set in a wall cer- 


F. conan ei SOUND MASONRY. quietude and drifting back on memories. It sees the mistress of its 
a, oe youth in billowed crinolines, the master splendid in ruffled stock. 
Upkeep Cost— Fire Protec- ’ ; F 
tion—Resale Value—Warmth The old brick home still stands beside the road, straight and ruddy and 
eons ie Sa strong. Age has touched it lightly as a friend. Time has ripened its tawn 


mer— Vermin Proofing. 


Demand it in the home you build and russet tones and given that glowing warmth which only brick can gain. 


or buy. The district offices listed will 


gladly furnish complete information. The new brick home which builds beside the road is likewise bonny and 


strong. Even in youth its walls are soft of texture and rich with burned- 
13 R i C kK in hues. And the new brick home, like the old brick home, will see a 
century of fashions change and pass, a century of building come and go, 


and know its strength undiminished and its charm but added to. 
beauty ‘Jotevet A 
— 








COMMON BRICK MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


of America 
Ja2171 GUARANTEE TITLE BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


eC 





Clip and Mail This TODAY 


These District Association Offices and Brick Manufacturers 
Everywhere are at Your Services: 


' ' 
H 

i] ! 

| Without charge, please send me a copy of “Planning | 

| Your Home’. I am enclosing cash or stamps for the | Boston en ee ee a 11 Beacon Street New Orleans, La. - 727 Canal Bank Bldg. 
| booklets checked. Chicago - - = 228No.LaSalleSt. Norfolk -  ~ 112 West Plume Street 
: C “Homes of Lasting Charm” 25c. ' Cleveland—Ohio Assoc., 212 t Guar. 2 Title Bldg. Philadelphia - - - 1420 Walnut Street 
' CO “Skintled Brickwork”’ 15c. Denver - - - - 1735 Stout Street Pittsburgh - - - 524 Fourth Avenue 
' 0 “Multiple Dwellings of Brick” 10c. i Detroit - 400 U.S. Mortgage Trust Bldg. Raleigh, N. C. - 508 Com. National Bank Bldg. 
: O “Farm Homes of Brick”’ Se. ’ ' : Hartford - - = - 226 Pearl Street Rochester P. O. Box 773 (N. Y. State District) 
' CO “Brick, How to Build and Estimate” 25c. 1 Los Angeles, Calif., 634 Chamber of Commerce SaltLakeCity - - - 301 Atlas Block 
i O “The Heart of the Home (Fireplaces)”” 25c. New York City - 1716GrandCent.Term. Seattle,Wash. - - 913 Arctic Building 
: (Enclose $1.00 if you want all the books) ; San Francisco - - ~ 461 Market St. 

LU all 
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INTERIOR 


DECORATION 
AT HOME 






for either 
professional or 
cultural use 


No previous training required. Un- 
limited opportunities in this fasci- 
nating profession. Full instruction 
in use of color harmony, period 
and modernistic furniture, fabrics, 
curtains, and in all principles of 
decoration. Home study course 
conducted by foremost authorities. 


Start at once. Send for booklet 5J. 
The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Established 1916 N.Y. 











OVAL COLONIAL FRAMES for old 
family portraits, miniatures, silhou- 
ettes inside oval 3 x $3.50 

FRENCH MATS for all Old Prints hand- 
drawn, 4 lines, executed in correct 
pastel shades and gold, harmonizing 
with prints. Mat 9x 12........ $2.50 

BLACK GLASS MATS with Gold Line 
for English Sport Prints. Mat 
Petz. . ee 


Correct frames for all Prints and Mats 


48-page Illustrated Print 
Catalog for 10c (stamps) 


CHAGNON & CO. 


804 Sixth Avenue New York 








VALDA 
Interior Decorations 


JOHN R. MERSEREAU 
788 Madison Avenue New York City 
Telephone Rhinelander 6772 


““The Shop with the foreign atmosphere.”’ 








“yop y9 
Child’s Clothes Tree 
Hand Decorated 
A gaily jacketed little bear perched 
d on top of a tree. 


$9.75 F. O. B. New York 


RUTH JOHNSON 
449 West 123rd St. New York 























THE windows in New York are 
full of glass: glass tableware, glass 
bric-a-brac, glass animals, glass 
lamps, looking-glass, and still more 
glass. The glass swan in Figure 

7 comes under the classification 


A delightfully of still more glass, for while amus- 
arranged ing and decorative, like all birds 
course or animals in glass, it is useful 


as well, for it is intended to 
hold nuts, bonbons, or salt, on the 
table. The swans are made in'the 
Waterford factories in England 
and have both the famous clarity 
and the well-known ring. Coming 
in a lovely crystal, deep green, or 
deep amber, it is hard to decide 
what color is nicest. The one 
shown is 4” high and 43” long 
so that you cannot count on a 
vast holding capacity. Their 
forte rather is to be graceful and 
scintillating. Postpaid, the swans 
are $6.00 each. In a size about 
twice as large they cost $10.00, 
postpaid. — Miss BuCHWALTER, 
Inc., 747 Madison Avenue, N. Y.C. 





FIG. 17 





EXQUISITE to the mth degree is 
the damask guest towel shown in 
Figure 18. It is as fine as silk. 
The colors are luscious, — pink, 
green, apricot, or orchid, — with 
a band of white running not only 





FIG. 18 


across the ends, but up the sides 
as well. And the monogram is 
perfect beyond criticism, in two 
colors, one the shade of the towel 
and the other lighter. A pair of 
towels like this would make a 
suitable gift for the most pam- 


FOR the semiprecious jewels — 
of course the precious ones are 
kept in the safe — a jewel case of 
some sort is indispensable. This 






SPECIALS 
FOR 


JANUARY! 





215 EAST S7tw ST. 


NEW YORK 
Booklet H on request 








Garden Furniture 





pered person you know, for any Pompeian Stone 
occasion, birthday, engagement, Lead 
wedding, or anniversary. They Terra Cotta 
are the regulation size, 153’ x Marble 
243”, and cost the pair $6.00 ee a ae 
postpaid. The monogramming is Sent for 10c 
extra, $3.00 for the pair, for a The 
finely worked combination of three 

7 initials. — Maison DE LINGE, ERKINS 
844 Madison Avenue, N. Y. C. STUDIOS 


252 Lexington Ave. at 35th St., New York 




















DIXIE 
Radiator Cabinets and Shields 





CBs charming Dixie Radiator Cabinet, placed over an unsixhtly 
radiator, will transform the entire decorative arrangement of the 


room into a beautifully complete interior. GWO Dixie Radiator Cabinets 
& Shields also humidify the air, preventing that sharp contrast between 
the dry, overheated room and the out-of-doors humid air, which accounts 
for colds and consequent illnesses. Surprisingly inexpensive. Various types 


Write for Catalogue, Dept. A 


DIXIE METAL PRODUCTS CoO., Inc. 


to select from. 


1000 N. 28rx STREET 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


101 PARK AVENUE 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


PAINTCRAFT 
Unpainted Furniture 


is purposely “rubbed smooth” and “‘sanded"’ 
ready to be easily and tastefully finished 
by yourself — or use our low-cost Studio 
Finishing Service. Amazingly Low Prices. 
Illustrated Brochure Free 


Paintcraft Furniture Co., Inc. 
185 Lexington Ave., New York 








SHADES 
OF OUR 
ANCESTORS 


Alice Van Leer Car- 
rick’s new book on 
American Profiles 
and Profilists is both 

a handsome and a 
fascinating volume, 

and would be a per- 

fect birthday gift for 

any one interested in 
silhouettes. $5.00 at 

all booksellers. 

















Classic Shades: Five Leaders of Learning and Their Col- 
leges, by Mark A. DeWolfe Howe. $2.50 at a// booksellers 
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It’s 
L/O glass 
that makes the 
window 























In the beauty of its windows lies much of the charm of a home. It is precisely 
for this reason that the leading architects are specifying Libbey-Owens 
eA’? quality labeled sheet glass for fine homes everywhere. 


The Libbey-Owens Sheet Glass Company. Toledo. 0O. 


LIBBEY-OWENS 


FLAT DRAWN CLEAR 
SHEET GLASS 
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The Yale Shield on a book means a book 
that, both in appearance and content, will 
be a credit to your library— 


The 
Confederate 
Privateers 


By 
Willam M. Robinson, Jr. 


Here is action and adventure. 
Stories of the  private-armed 
ships with which the Confeder- 
acy tried to outmatch the Union 
at sea. A significant addition to 
Civil War history. 

Illustrated, Price $4.00 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New Haven, Connecticut 








SILHOUETTES 





SHELLEY 


Reproduction in black on cream_ paper 
framed in No. 5479, all metal, finished in gilt 
with black hollow. Size 4% x 5%” outside, 
price $4.50. Companion of Byron available, 
same price. 


Send for illustrated circular S-1 


FOSTER BROTHERS 


Arlington, Mass., and 4 Park Square, Boston 





one in Figure 19 was made 

Italy, —in Florence, to be exact, 
— and is finely tooled in pure gold 
leaf in the characteristic manner. 





FIG. 19 


Lovely colors of leather offer a 
rather bewildering choice; bright 
red, dark red, blue, green, or tan 
are all very good-looking indeed. 
The tan appeals to me as being 
especially attractive, although the 
green and the bright red are close 
competitors. The case is lined 
with matching velvet, has a 
space for rings and pins in the 
tray and a space below for larger 
pieces. As illustrated, it is provid- 
ed with a lock and key. In the 
smallest size as pictured, 5” x 6” 
x 22”, the price is $12.50, post- 
eo In larger sizes they cost 

$16.50, $19.50, and $22.50. — 
L @TITIA TOMASINI, 353 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y.C. 


EVERYONE, unless he is syste- 
matic beyond all mortal capacity, 
has a pile of unanswered letters 


and an occasional unpaid bill that 
must not be put entirely out of 
sight until it is attended to. The 
letter box in Figure 20 was origi- 
nated to take care of just such 
collateral. It is hexagonal and 
measures 8” long and 53” high, 
so that it looks like a miniature 
wastebasket, and as a matter of 
fact some people like to use one on 
a desk to receive the scrap paper 
that accumulates in opening mail, 
paying bills, and attending to cor- 
respondence. This one is covered 
with parchment-colored paper, 
decorated with an old print and 
antiqued. In this case the print 


happens to be of the State House 
at Boston, but prints from almost 
every section of the country can be 
appropriately supplied. The box 
will be sent you for $3.25, post- 
paid. — THE Oxsow, 88 Charles 
Street, Boston. 





FIG. 20 


IN the dead of winter it may seem 
a little strange to be talking about 
sundials for a garden next sum- 
mer, but after all it is in the winter 
that we think most about gardens. 
Perhaps that’s the time we really 
enjoy them most, thinking about 











OR the American wing 
of your own home select 
pewter from our permanent 
exhibit of reproductions and 


original designs. 


Fluted bowl, 10” diameter......... $14.50 
Cee Be A occ cacsne 6.00 
Sugar bowl, 244" high ........... 3.00 
CHR ERIE 6 5. o.5.0:0.0 cacteverses 3.00 
oe Seer 10.00 
Wee NE No inva shh cae Downe 20.00 


EXPRESS EXTRA 


SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS 
9 Park Street 


Boston 














Single 
Pieces 
of 
Distinction 
or the 
Furnishing 
of 
Your 
Entire 


Home 


FLORA MacDONALD, Inc. 
Interior Decoration 
39 NEWBURY STREET BOSTON 























The Magazine 


ANTIQUES 


ArTICLEs on antique furniture, glass, fire- 
arms, prints, rare ks, paintings, clocks, 
hardware, silver, lamps, pewter, rugs, pottery, 
samplers, tapestries, wall coverings, and all 
other topics of interest to collectors. Ques- 
tions concerning antiques are intelligently an- 
swered. Illustrated advertisements of antiques; 
classified columns for wants and offerings for 
sale; alphabetical list of dealers by states and 
towns. 

50 Cents THE Cory $4.00 THE YEAR 
Send $1.00 for special 3 months trial 
ANTIQUES, Inc., Essex Bldg., Boston, Mass. 








privately in 


THE COPLEY PRINTS 
These two little pictures 
show what we might also do 


FOR YOURS 


It is not only the vogue 
Before to have family portraits 

on your walls: 

make treasured keepsake gifts to your relatives. 
You owe it to your family to have them copied, if 
only to provide against fire, damage, or fading. 
ALSO PorTRAITS PAINTED ON CANVAS. PAINTINGS RESTORED. 

Typical letter: ‘“‘Incomparably the best work I ever saw." 
Send for Free Portrait Circular 


Your Family Portraits 
Restored—Reproduced 


From old daguerreotypes, 
faded photographs, tin- 
types, snapshots, etc. 
Have them 


reproduced 


Fine copies 





Afier 





She-CapleyPrints 


Fine Art Reproductions of 
Distinguished American Art 
For 33 years a hall-mark of 


PICTURES THAT GIVE beauty and distinction to 
your walls. Wide range of subjects, including Abbey's 
famous Holy Grail. Prices $2.00 to $100. 

GET COPLEY PRINTS direct from the maker. 
We Send on Approval with no obligation to you. 





SWEET PEA PERFUME 


In Velvet Lined 
Jewel Cases 





The fragrance of 
the delicate blos- 
som combined 
with the hereto- 
fore unknown 
sweetness of its 
foliage. In non- 
leakable flask. 
Also Maritime 
Jasmin an 
Orchid, $1.25. 
Also, a liquid lipstick made from the dark red 
roses of Parvine. Waterproof, undetectable. In 
jewel cases, $1.25. 


EAGLESTON SHOP, INC. 


10 Newbury Street, Bagpes. Mass. 
Northampton, Mass. Palm Beach, Fla. 








LET US RESTORE 


that precious <4 of china, glass, ivory, silver, pew- 
ter or bronze. We have specialized since 

H SUMMERS & SON 
38 Charles Street 


Boston, Mass. 








THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 





Harry Emerson Fosdick tells 
what it can be in the future— 
see the Atlantic Monthly for 
January. 





good taste in pictures Send 25 oney. Order vSiamps— NOT CO IN 
for Girts, your Home (It a _ me merican Art) 
URTIS AMERON 
and for Scxoois Dept. 28-A, 221 Columbus Ave., BOSTON 





Che Exeter Galleries 


Antiques Works of Art 
179 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
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CAN WE COME IN 
AND P).AY WITH 


Vai ' CA! ¢ 
YOUR CHILDREN: 


2 





Chas ons ae 


4 Rotect Health...Increase Comfort...Save- Fuel 


bf ewe home owners nowadays are in- 
sisting on insulation asa standard item 
of building . . . only the indifferent ones 
are still willing to live in old-fashioned 
heat-leaking houses. 


Celotex makes it easy for every family to 
enjoy the benefits of insulation . . . it brings 
greater comfort, health and fuel-saving to 
old homes as well as new. 


Celotex shuts out piercing winter cold... 
reduces sickness by guarding your rooms 
against dampness, chill and draughts. 


It lowers fuel bills twenty-five per cent 
or more by holding furnace warmth where 
it belongs— inside walls and ceilings. 

In summer Celotex stops scorching sun 
heat on the outside, making your rooms cool 
and delightful. At all times of the year it 





These Sections Are of Equal Insulation Value 
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CELOTEX WOOD PLASTERBOARD BRICK CONCRETE 


Relative heat-stopping values 


board; 12 times brick; 25 
times concrete. (Data 
compiled from tests pub- 
lished by the American 
Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers 
Guide, 1928.) 


Cross-sections show why 
Celotex is needed as insu- 
lation back of wood, brick, 
plaster and concrete... 
As a heat stop, Celotex is 
3 times as effective as 
wood; 8 times plaster- 











Celotex Insulation Brings You 

there is Celotex Lath, a plaster base espe- 
cially designed to eliminate cracks and lath 
marks .. . that gives permanently smooth 
plastered surfaces in addition to insulation. 


For Old Homes, Too 


Use Celotex in your present house for trans- 
—= forming unused attic space into extra bed- 
rooms... for converting the basement into 
living quarters or a reception room .. . for 
changing open porches into pantry rooms, 
sleeping porches or sun parlors. 

Ask your contractor, architect or lumber 
dealer for additional information on Celo- 
tex. Or write direct to us and ask for the 
Celotex Book, ‘““Year "Round Comfort and 
Fuel Saving for Every Home.” 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
In Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., 
Montreal. All reliable dealers can supply 
Celotex Building Board and Celotex Lath. 


New Home Enjoyment 
and Economy Undreamed of 
by Other Generations 








INSULATES AND BUILDS STRONGER- QUIETER 
COOLER IN SUMMER, WARMER IN WINTER- 
AND SAVES FUEL 


HIXON-PETERSON LUMBER CO. 
1804 CLINTON STREET 
TOLEDO, OHIO 
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When you buy a house look for this sign... 
it is your assurance of greater home comfort 


keeps your house temperature at a more even, 
comfortable degree. 

Millions of tiny sealed air cells give Celotex 
such a high insulating efficiency that it is used 
in modern refrigerator cars and household re- 
frigerators, as well as in nearly a quarter of a 
million American homes! 


Celotex also has great structural strength. It 
comes in big, strong cane-fibre boards that build 
as well as insulate—that rep/ace other materials. 
So your insulation costs little or nothing extra. 





THE CELOTEX COMPANY H. B., 1-29 
645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Please send me free your illustrated booklet, “Year "Round 
Comfort and Fuel Saving for Every Home.”’ 
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You can use Celotex Standard Building iam j 


Board for sheathing; for lining basements, at- 
tics, roofs and garages. And for inside walls City. pt Re ie =e 
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Lovely 


Ouormme 
indeed, beside the fireplac 
too. And a most appealin; 
picture. With silhouettes, $4 

$7.50 a pair. Without, $3.75 e “9 so 50a 
pair. 4+ inches wide. 


pewter frames are charming, 
Over a bureau, 








Rare old models have been exactly 
reproduced in Old Colony Pewter. The 
same pleasant proportions, the same soft 
twinkle early American pewter had when 
it was new. Our pewter contains no lead. 
It has a soft giow, lovelier to many than 
the shine of silver. Candlesticks, lamps, 
bowls, pitchers, smoking sets, plates. 

Write for attractive illustrated catalog 


Old Colony Pewter Makers 


99-A Mt. Vernon Street, Boston, Mass 














‘ _ 
Gay Bath Sets 
Matching Towels, bath mats and face 
cloths of selid color with white borders 
with floral design in colors. Bath towel, 
guest tewel and face cloth in white, pink, 
blue, gold, green or helio. $3 prepaid. 
Matching bath mat $3. 


MAKANNA, Ine. 


The Trousseau House of Boston 
416 Boylston Street 








THIS BLIND GIRL 


has woven 
acream 
color run- 
ner in 
Egyptian 
cotton, 
striped in 
orange, 
blue and 
green. 
Modestly priced at $4.50 post-paid. 





For sale by 


BLINDCRAFT SHOP 


39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 





FIG. 21 


last vear’s successes, and failures, 
and making plans for improve- 
ments next summer. It’s not so 
long now to the seed-catalogue 
season. And next summer you'll 
be busy doing rather than think- 
ing. That is why, when I saw the 
sundial in Figure 21, | decided 
right away to show it. It is a copy 
of an old one dated 1710, made of 
brass in an antique finish, and is, | 
think, especially charming in its 
proportions and simplicity of de- 
sign. It is hexagonal and meas- 
ures 10” The price, not 
including express (which is col- 
lect), 1s $18.00. — ToDHUNTER, 
110 East 57th Street, N. Y.C 


across. 


SOFT in color, and very stunning 
when set with the proper glass and 
pottery, is the Deruta linen in 
Figure 22. The embroidery, in- 
stead of being the natural color of 
the linen, is in this case green and 
vellow, which gives it an entire- 
ly new character. With green or 
topaz glass, and with pottery that 
carries these colors, one can work 
out individual effects that are ex- 


traordinarily pleasing. The run- 
ner of which half is shown is 18” 
by 36” and costs $9.50. The 45” 
length is $12.00; the 54” length is 
$13.50; and the 72” length is 
7.50. Place mats 12” x 18” are 
$3.25 apiece. With these pieces 
a set for a refectory table of any 
length can be chosen. A special 
set consisting of an 18” x 45” 
scarf and six mats is $28.50. 
These prices all are —* 
CorInNNE GERST, 347 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y.C. 
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FIG. 22 


THERE is no question about the 
popularity of dressing tables of all 
kinds. One sees such gorgeous 
ones, and such practical ones. 
That in Figure 23 is in the latter 
class, and I am showing it because 
it is such an extraordinary value. 
Made of birch, it is well con- 
structed and comes unpainted, so 
that vou can finish it as your fancy 
dictates. At both ends are sepa- 
rate compartments, with hinged 
covers, to hold various prepara- 
tions and equipment, while in the 
centre is a larger space to hold 








Gebelein Copper Bowls 


lend the necessary touch of warmth and 
color to the decoration of any room. 
Above is one that has proved a faverhe 
for years. It is silver lined, measures 8 i 
across the top, and sells at $15.00. Othe a 
at $4.00 to $25.00 
Colonial Reproductions in Hand Made Silver. 
Tea Services and Table Silver in 
Period Designs 
Reproductions and Original Creations 
as well as Antiques 
in Metals 


Pewter Silver Copper 
GEBELEIN 
Silversmiths 
79 Chestnut Street Boston 














18th Century 
RUSSIAN IMPERIAL 
PORCELAIN 


@ld Russia 


removed to 
16 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 











Wool Pocket Book 
and coin purse 
In blue, green, purple 
or brown. Materials, 
with design started 
$1.50 


Wakefield, Mass. 





I. & A. HEURLIN 











Decorative Fireplace Equipment 

















Brass or steel pierced fenders in a variety of patterns and styles. 


Also brass rail fenders. 


Unusual, decorative and distinctive. 


Write for booklet 


B. F. MACY 


474 Boylston Street 


Boston, Mass. 





HAND BOOK BINDING 
Lessons by a pupil of 
Maylander and Noulhac of Paris. Exhibition 
of Work Mondays and Tuesdays 2-5 p.m. 
MILDRED T. PALMER 
26 Lime Street Boston, Mass. 








YE OLDE HOUSE 
Antiques 
28 Fayette St., Boston. Back of Hotel Statler 
See our bedroom in maple and pine 











MARK YOUR FURS 


Our little silver plate, easily attached 

te fur coats and searfs, gives assurance 

of ownership. Engraved with name for 
$3.60 postpaid 


FARM & GARDEN SHOP 
39 Newbury Street Boston, Mass. 

















4 ¢ Boston Folk Industries 
HOUSEHOLD LINENS 
Florence A. Chase 


P 
Aa. 


—_—— 


JRL 15 Fayette Street 


Boston, Mass. 








Chippendale Tip-Top Table 
' Mahogany or Maple 
with Pine 
Height 26%, Oval top 
about 16” x 22” 
Price $19.00 crated 
or Boston delivery 
Send 10 cents for 
illustrated folder 
Cc. R. HOOD STUDIOS 
makers of 
Correct Early American Reproductions 
31 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 








Hand-Hooked Table Mats 


Make Detighiful Bridge Prizes 


These lovely little Mats 
are really miniature 
hand-hooked rugs, and 
so nice to use under 
lamps and vases or as 
hot plate mats. All col- 
ors in beautiful floral 
designs. 6’’ square Mats, 

ea. 8” round Mats, 
$1.20 ea. Sent postpaid. 


Cid See 


LOG CABIN INDUSTRIES §:.2: "148 











Margaret Lynn’s 


The Land 


of Promise 


Now Ready, in New 
and Attractive Format 


$2.00 at all booksellers 
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Radiator (1) comes installed 

in a steel case (2) more sub- 

Stantial than the wall itself. 

The complete unit is ready 

to install in any standard wall 
Or partition. 











The New Vogue in Heating... 


RADIATORS INVISIBLE 


Nor MERELY concealed but truly invisible 
—the Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator 
achieves a new ideal in residential heating. 

Concealed radiators are not new—for years 
they have been camouflaged in cabinets or 
enclosures—but the Herman Nelson Invisible 
Radiator is the new epochal achievement in 
radiator heating. 

Small—compact and built of materials in- 
destructible in service—the Herman Nelson 





Invisible Radiator is sealed within walls or 
partitions—never again to require attention, 
service or repairs. Every inch of floor and 
wall space is free for interior decoration and 
furniture arrangement. 

Before you build or remodel let us tell you 
of the pleasing, worry-free heating service the 
Herman Nelson Invisible Radiator has intro- 
duced into better homes and buildings every- 
where. Just mail the coupon. 








THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, MOLINI FELINGIS 
Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for Over 20 Years 
~2 Sales and Service ~ 
BELFAST, ME. PHILADELPHIA DETROIT CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM OMAHA SEATTLE 
BOSTON SCRANTON CLEVELAND DES MOINES ATLANTA DENVER VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS MILWAUKEE MEMPHIS SALT LAKE CITY TORONTO 
UTICA CHARLOTTE,N.C. CINCINNATI GREEN BAY SAN FRANCISCO SPOKANE WINNIPEG, MAN. 
BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS TOLEDO MINNEAPOLIS EMPORIA PORTLAND CALGARY, ALTA. 
SAGINAW INDIANAPOLIS ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


HERMAN 
NELSON 


? 
- 


RADIATOR. 
For Steam, Hot Water, Vapor or Vacuum Heating 


OPPO O OOO EHR OOO EE ESEOH EES EEE ESE ESEE ESET ETESEEEOS 


THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION 
Moline, Illinois 


Please send me the illustrated book Number 
31. Tam planning to build a. 


containing approximately.................-.- rooms. 
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cA Valentine Reproduction 





No. 253 
DUNCAN PHYFE 
SOFA TABLE 


Period 1790. Built of finest grade solid 
mahogany inlaid with satinwood. Has two 
drawers in tront with two false drawers in 


back. Brass claw feet with rollers. Wide 
band of two imch satinwood around top. 
Size: Flaps dow n, 24 in. by 39 in.; flaps up, 


24 in. by 62 in.; height 28 inches. 
Price $135.00 


Portfolio of 175 True Reproductions Sent 
Postpaid for $1.00 


H.C.Valentine & Co. 


—Antiques— 


207-209 EAST FRANKLIN STREET 


Richmond, Va. 


your comb, brush, hand mirror, 
and so on. The cover, as you see, 
has a mirror on the inside which 
props up conveniently. The top, 
over all, is 15”’ x 26’’, the mirror is 
10” x 12”’, while the table stands 
28)” high. Painted or stained 
like vour bedroom furniture, this 
would be charming, but | recom- 
mend it especially as a very con- 
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[easily Made at Home! 


NOW in your own home you can make 
the gorgeous Hooked Rugs you have 
always wanted. The amazing new 
Superior Simplified Rugcraft with the 
marvelous Rugcraft Looper, new and 
exclusive patterns (stamped in full color 
on imported India burlap) and sturdy 
metal frame enables you to create 
genuine Superior Hooked Rugs by a 
simple, easy method five times faster 
than the crude old-fashioned way. 

Comins ae and Profit. Superior Rugeraft offers a 





rior Hi pial Regula Iways be sold at a handsome profit 


d make fine gifts. 









Portfolio of the new exclu- 
plete details of the Superior 


pn ved e name and address 
SUPERIOR. APPLIANCE & PATTERN ae 








FIG. 23 


venient piece of furniture for a 
bathroom that is large enough to 
hold it. The price is a pleasant 
surprise, $18.00, ready for ship- 
ping. Express is collect. — HENRY 

MEYER Stupio, 119 East 3oth 
Street No YC. 


THE screen in Figure 24 offers a 
solution to the radiator problem 
which perhaps has never occurred 
to you. Although it is propor- 
tioned like a full-sized screen. it is 
actually very small; the panels are 
9” high only, and 16” wide. It 
would, therefore, just cover up a 
radiator and make a corner that 


you could face without a shudder. 
This, to me, seems quite as good 
a use as the one for which it was 
designed —that of a_ fireplace 
screen. The painting is done in 
oils, by Italian artists, directly on 
the simulated leather of which the 
screen is made, and is then oiled 
and treated so as to be impervious 
to wear and water. A lot of spirit 
and color as well as a nice sense of 
distance appears on this particular 
screen. The predominating tones 
are brown ané@ green, but the 
water, the dogs, the horses, as well 
as the pink coats of the huntsmen, 
make it far from drab. The back 
of the screen is plain tannish 
brown. As described it is $50.00. 
In real leather it is $600.00. These 
prices include packing; express is 


collect. — VENETIAN ART SCREEN 
Company, 540 Madison Avenue, 
Nats. 
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OF all things modern the book- 
cases are most easily understood 
and the most easily assimilated 
into the average house. A_ pair 





COLONIAL 
COVERLETS 





Woven in the Mountains of Virginia from 
famous old designs; ‘‘Whig Rose”’, ““Gentle- 
man’s Fancy”, “Lover's Knot”. Distinctive 
covers for couches, 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
Also Hooked Rugs, Table Runners and 
Candle Stands. A few pieces of antique fur- 
niture. Write for free booklet, 

LAURA H. B. COPENHAVER 

“Rosemont”, Marion, Virginia 
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Going South? 

If so, you will find this 
hand quilted bag an 
attractive addi- 
tion to any cos- 
tume. In laven- 
ider and white 
linen with cherry 
pattern. The top is 
pale green. 


Other colors and materials may be had in hand 
quilted bags. Give your choice of colors when 
ordering. $10.50 each. 


-WITHERS- 








KIRK, KENTUCKY 




















Want Some Money? 





Prison Handicraft Shop 
**Help for Prisoners’’ 

1825 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
A delightfully quaint 
child’s chair, carved 
with jack-knife from 
branchwood. Sturdy 
genuine rush seat, 
natural antique fin- 
ish. Handpainted 
rabbits play across 
the top rail. 

Total height 
twenty-four inches. 


PRICE, EXPRESS PREPAID, $6.50 





Here’s a wonderful way to get it 















art treatment and how anybody can learn 
without prev ious training or ex- 
perience. It contains page after 
page of handsome color illustra- 
tions of what you can make 
and sell. You * # make good 
money an 
this book is FREE 
Our system is amaz- 
ingly easy to learn and 
the profits are larger 
than in almost any other 
business. You can produce 
beautiful finished art ob- 
jects almost from the be- 
You don't have to know how 


ginning. 
Begin mak- 


to draw or have any experience. 
ing money now. 


for their own amusement. Either way, 
profit, it’s the most delightful home work you C 








Write Now for your copy of this valuable book; it’s F 





GOLD FISH Imported Japanese, Chi- 
nese and American fish. 
Aquarium plants, castles, shells and supplies. 
We make artistic aquariums suitable for beauti- 
ful homes, conservatories, the laboratory, etc. 
Illustrated circular free 
Pioneer Aquarium Works, Racine, Wis. 





FIRESIDE INDUSTRIES Dept. 88-A Adrian 


Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells 
all about our new methods of art decoration, 


reat 


All supplies are sent by us with 
the instructions and many have made $25 the first 
week. Some society women have taken up this work 





ni imagi’ ne. 















you without extra charge! 


All new Fireside members will be 
= a magnificent assortment of 

beautiful giftwares. This is in- 
cluded with membership. 


Write for FREE book and money 
making plan. A postcard will do. 


REE. 
, Mich. 
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Navajo Indian Rugs 
One of America’s fast disappearing realities and 
traditions. Our genuine Navajo weaves get rarer 
and rarer; soon they will become priceless. Wear 


a lifetime, no two alike, reversible, all wool 


throughout. A few prices and sizes. Postage 
prepai 
27" x 45’, $11.50 er x 80’, $37.50 


= x 60”, 22.50 *x 96", 65.00 
. M. Bruchman, pat Trader 
yt 1903. Dept. 26-H 
Winslow, Navajo County, Arizona 








ADZ FINISHED OAK 


Lintels Hewed Beams Boards 
Hand Rived Clapboards 
Wide Flooring Boards, Random Widths 


David D. Terhune Linton, Indiana 

















DESERT 











Engraved Wedding Invitations and Announcements 
Everett Waddey Co. has for generations insured 
highest quality at reasonable prices. Del. Book 
Wedding Etiquette Free. 11S. 11th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 


DRUMS 








Leo Crane’s story of the 
Pueblo Indians of New Mex- 
ico — 1540 — 1928, illustrated 
with many striking photo- 
graphs. $5 at all booksellers. 








THE SMALLER 
AMERICAN HOUSE 
By Ethel B. Power 


Photographs and plans, of fifty-four 
houses, chosen with three factors in 
mind — newness, moderate cost (most 
of them probably cost from $18,000 to 
$25,000), and architectural merit. 
Although picked without regard to 
locality, style or material, they are 
representative of the work of the best 
architects of the country. — S3.00 
at all booksellers. 
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A Graceful Banister Back 


This chair is a handmade reproduction 
and has all the charm of the original. It 
is 48” high, made of Maple with rush 
seat and finished antique Maple, stained 
Mahogany or stained Walnut. An arm- 
chair to match is available. Our com- 
plete line of authentic, handmade re- 
productions is shown in ‘Colonial 
Charm for Homes of Today.” Write for 
your copy to Dept. J. It is free. 


VIRGINIA CRAFTSMEN, INC. 
Harrisonburg, Virginia 


Authentic handmade reproductions of antiques 











BIRD FILLING STATIONS 


Patented July 13, 1926 
Feed the birds 
NOW and 
have them 
with you all 
» winter. 
AUTOMATIC 
Suet always 
clean and ac- 
cessible to 
last particle. 


For smallest 
FILLING home or larg- 
est estate. 
Every home N 


ave No. 2 
a Pelee 0028 











No. 1 p 
Price $1.50 For window 
No. 1 to hang from Postage paid casings, porch 
tree or bracket in U.S. columns, etc. 


LEWIS P. KELLY 


R. F. D. 4, Dept. B Peoria, lil. 








A Toad Stool Garden 
Seat 


of Composition 
Stone — 18 inches 
high—this toad 
stool seat looks as 
if it might have 
sprung up thru the 
grass. Cost $12, 
charges prepaid to 
your nearest freight 
station. Cash or 
check with order 

A folder showing 
other unusual 
things for the garden 
witl be sent on 
request. 


MALCOLM’S 


The House and Garden Store 
524-26 North Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 

















Protect Your Furniture 
UNFINISHED 
SUITCASE RACK 
Will fold up to go in your 
closet. More convenient 
for your guest than your 
ood chair or bedspread. 
re g200 anywhere in 


MOUL MANUFACTURING CO. 
anover, Pa. 











The Atlantic Monthly Bookshop, 
8 Arlington street, 
Boston. 
Books of all Publishers 


like that in Figure 25, for example, 
one on each side of a fireplace, 
would be sure to meet with pretty 
general approval from all comers. 
This one is unpainted and can be 
finished as you wish. It is amus- 
ing, if vour room permits, to paint 
the flat surfaces black and make 
the edges silver. At the highest 





FIG. 25 


point it is 50’ — tapering to 15” 
at the lowest shelf. At the widest 
point it is 36’’— and from front 
to back it is 9’ deep. The wood is 
poplar, so that it would be suitable 
for painting only. Price $19.75; 
express is collect. — COLORTONE, 
Inc., 193 Lexington Avenue, N.Y.C. 
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NEW ENGLANDERS take ma- 
ple sugar and all the delicious 
things to be made from it as a 
matter of course, and do not re- 
alize that to people in other parts 
of the country it is a most delight- 
ful treat. Friends of mine in 
Honolulu who have had it sent 
them say that they’re popular so 
long as it lasts, which never is 
long. There is a little trick to 
making that creamy, nutty maple- 
sugar candy of the luscious soft 
consistency that melts in your 
mouth, and | am glad to have dis- 
covered someone who knows it. 
She puts it up in half-pound and 
pound boxes that sell for $.75 and 
$1.50 each respectively, and al- 
though it will be some time before 
the sap begins to run up in Ver- 
mont, she has a supply of sugar so 
that she can make the candy the 
year round. It will be sent to any 
address you may give, for the 
prices mentioned, postpaid. — 
Carrie BELLE’s Home Mabe VeEr- 
MONT CANDY, Rutland, Vermont. 














No. 519 — 
One Quart 
size Pot with 
torch, com- 
plete $5.50. 
Add 25c for 
postage. 


“English Pot’’ Firelighter 


Lights Your Fires Without 
Kindling Wood or Paper 


Here’s a quaint fireside piece. An old Eng- 
lish type cast iron pot, in rust finish, with 
square, forged-iron handle torch. You keep 
enough kerosene in the pot to cover the 
torch, which, when saturated and lighted, 
produces a powerful ilame, igniting logs 
readily. 


The TREASURE CHEST 


Asheville, North Carolina 




















In Homes of 
Refinement 


The Toilet Bowl Is 
Being Concealed 


Tue Ugly Duckling of the bath- 
room — can be transformed in 
five minutes into a beautiful bou- 
doir chair that matches perfectly 
your fixtures or furnishings. 

The ZUNDEL Sanitary Toilet 
Chair is easy to clean, fits per- 
fectly any type of bowl and in 
nowise interferes with the oper- 
ating technique of the modern 
toilet. Easily installed on either 
old or new toilets. 


KILLZUN, INC. 


TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 
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Write for portfolio of designs HB-5 
KILLZUN, Inc. 
Tribune Tower, Chicago, III. 


Old or 


new plumbing 
fitted perfectly 


cal 
ites 
Ps 
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REPRODUCTIONS FROM 
ORIGINALS 
Chairs with 
Genuine, Hand- 
Woven, Rush 
Bottom Seats 


Made of Hard 
wood, finished 
antique maple, 
antique mahog- 
any, walnut. 
Comb Back, 
Windsors, Lad 
der Back, Spin- 
ning Wheel, 
Cricket, and 
many other 
styles.Most 
moderately 
priced. 

















Write for com- 
plete descriptive 
illustrations. 


AN EARLY 
165 W. Wacker Drive, 


Governor 
Winthrop 
ROUND BACK 


AMERICAN 
Dept. HB-1 Chicago, Ill. 












Jewel Electric Fountains 


( UR new catalog showing 

our latest designs of 
Jewel Electric Fountains is 
now ready. Jewel portable 
fountains do not require any 
water connection. Are illu 
minated and self contained. 
Connect to any light socket 
An excellent humidifier and 
cools the atmosphere. The 
color changing fountains 
are wonderful. Our Lily 
Pond outside unit fountain 
changes color. See the large 
geyser searchlight fountain. 
Largest makers of electric 
fountains in the world. Send 
ten cents for illustrated 
catalog of complete line of 
Jewel Electric Specialties 
for the home. We want 
reliable dealers. 

Jewel Electric & Mfg. Company 

Dept. D, 4505 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, III. 




















YOUR HOUSE O’ DREAMS 
Make it an enchanting reality with the aid of the 
EASY HOME STUDY COURSE 
AND PERSONAL ADVICE OF 
WINNIFRED FALES, Herself 
Write for Prospectus and 5-Day Trial Offer 
Studio of Decorative Crafts 
East Orange Box 81 New Jersey 
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For th the Up- to- -date Housekeeper 



































HOMES 


> 
ef Pra ominent People 


© BEAUTIFUL 
3: 





Including 
is 4a) MODEL HOMES! 
rent collected by us_ and 


bound into a handsome 


eo portfolio. These typical 
exteriors from all over 

A the United States will be 

: particularly useful to the 
Send prospective home builder. 
for this Sent to any part of the 
6 United States or Canada 
BOOK! upon receipt of 20c in 


stamps or coin. 


Ji Ever Hot Heater Co. 


+ Detroit, Mich. 





5222 Wesson Avenue 
i 




















. , ° ye 
Victor Electric Fireplace 
A Complete Fireplace, beautiful in design, 
furnished in White — Mz thogany or Walnut 
finish. Sets against the wall like a piece of 
furniture. Looks like a genuine fire and its 
furnace principle of heating is a surprise to all. 
Operating cost same as operating two flat 
irons. No installation — just plug into any 
electric outlet. Clean, odorless, healthful 
heat 

, Write for folders ‘Victor Electric 
F R E E F ire pl ace Unit” and “What 
Makes a Home.’ 

COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY 

Mfrs. of Colonial Dampers for genuine fireplaces. 
4605 Roosevelt Road Chicago, Il. 














Eat and Be Well! 


AC DENSED set of health rules — many 
of which may be easily followed right in 
your own home, or while traveling. You will 
find in this little book a wealth of information 
about food elements and their relation to 
physical welfare. 
Control Your Weight Without 
Drugs or Tiresome Exercises 
Effective weight control diets, acid 
and bland diets, laxative and blood- 
‘4 building diets, and diets used in 
B00 the correction of various chronic 
a\ maladies. 
The bookis for FREE circulation. 
\ Not a mail order advertisement. 
. Name and address on card will 


\ bring it without cost or obli- 
mee sy 











» gation. 


“HEALTH EXTENSION BUREAU 
274 Good Health Bidg., Battle Creek, Mich. 











DISTINCTIVE HOMES 


George W. 


Repp, Architect 





A NEW BOOK of photos and floor plans of 
up-to-date designs for bungalows and $1 00 
two-story noses, 5-10 rooms........ p ° 
Plan service and special designs 
ee TIVE HOMES PLAN SERVICE 
844 S.Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








A ‘Lazy Susan,’ as the revolving 
self-service tray in Figure 1 
is called, is a great institution, a 
great help with the first meal of 
the day, when dispositions are 
not too good. The cream and the 
sugar, the salt, the pepper, and 
the butter, can be reached with- 
out interrupting anv other hurried 
member of the family. The one 
in Figure 1 is unique because, 
instead the usual mahogany, 


it is basswood finished in colored 
enamels, and is bright and attrac- 
tive for the breakfast table. 





FIG. I 


be secured in green, 
lavender, canary, orange, tan, 
ebony, red, blue, gray, pink, 
white, or ivory, with lines of 
deeper color at the base and 
shaded effect under the glass top. 
In diameter it measures 133” 
and it is 33” high. The price is 
$8.75, packed to be sent by express 
collect. — Rich & FisHER, INC., 
14 East 48th Street, N. Y.C. 


It may 





rHE interesting moulds in Figure 
2 are for all sorts of jellied or 
moulded meats or salads, as well 
as fruit jellies and frozen desserts. 
In iceless refrigerators with uten- 
sils like this, one can turn out 


very professional-looking prod- 
ucts. The set comes complete 


with eight individual moulds and 
the two larger hexagonal ones, 
with and without the solid centre. 
They are made of good-quality 
tin that will wear a lifetime, and 
the price, postpaid, is $6.60. — 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & Com- 
PANY, 145 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 


IF you have to cook several soft- 
boiled eggs every morning and 
find it impossible to serve them 
done to suit, you might trv the 
egg cooker shown in Figure 3. 
It looks and sounds very mys- 
terious, but it does cook the eggs 
to the exact point desired. First 


jbl, 





FIG. 3 


vou place the eggs in the racks 
provided for them and then you 
put on the cover. Next vou turn 
on the current, and into the 
porcelain cup on the cover, in 
which there is a small aperture, 
vou pour one, two, or three table- 
spoonfuls of water, according to 
how hard vou want the eggs. The 
idea is that they are cooked in the 
steam as the water evaporates 
and when the water is gone the 
current automatically turns off. 
Full directions come with the 
cooker, and it is extremely simple 
to use. It is made of nickel and 
porcelain, which comes in a sort of 
tan color and in light green. Well 
packed to ship, the price is $5.50. 
Express is collect. —Criark & 
Mitts Exvectric Company, 75 
Newbury Street, Boston. 


WHAT you see in Figure 4 looks, 


| think, like a tea ball greatly 
magnified. It is constructed like 


one, and is to be used for cooking 
rice. Southerners will tell vou 
that only in the South can rice be 
properly cooked — and it would 
seem that their secret cannot be 
transmitted, for, however carefully 
their directions are followed, it 





FIG. 4 


does n’t come out as it should. 
It sticks and burns to the bottom 
of the pan or else it is soggy and 
gummy. Into this aluminum 
sphere, 53’’ in diameter, you put 
vour dry rice, plunge the whole 
thing into boiling salted water, 
cook it the required length of 
time, remove, and hang up by the 
hook provided, and in a moment 
or two vou can open it up to find a 
quart of as fluffy white rice as 
you ever saw. It eliminates all 
chance of failure, which is a great 
point in cooking. The price is 
$2.25. — LEwis & CONGER, 45th 
Street & 6th Avenue, N. Y.C. 








BEAUTIFIES 
STUCCO 


StoneTex treated concrete, stucco or 
masonry retain their original beauty of 
surface. And more, for StoneTex im- 
parts an artistic stonelike finish which 
defeats the inroads of soot and dust. 
Weather-stains, mottling, and damp- 
ness disappear before the magic of 


aeeemaiaeans Ask for color chart 


THE TRUSCON LABORATORIES 
307 Truscon Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 


TRUSCON 
STONE IEX 








BOOKS OF HOLLYWOOD'S NEWEST HOMES 





— 22nd Edition BUNGALOWCRAFT — 
English type (like above) bungalows with shin- 
gle roofs, 4 to 9 rooms. 

— 4th Edition New Spanish Bungalows. 

— 2nd Edition Two Story Homes De Luxe — 
Spanish and English Homes. Select the Home 
‘you've dreamed about." 2 
Price $1 each postpaid — 3 books for $2.50 

Plans and specifications furnished. It will pay 
you to send now. 


THE BUNGALOWCRAFT CO., Dept. H. 
527 I. W. Hellman Bidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 











PLAN BOOK 


With over 300 illus- 
trations. Homes of 
all types. 

Price $1.00 
postpaid. 
Published by 
R. L. STEVENSON 
ARCHITECT 
| 516 Paddock Bldg. 

Wi Boston, Mass. 

















A. E. WOHLERT 


WOHLERT'S FLOWERING TREES 
F THE ORIENT 
Free Bi with colored illustrations 
The Garden Nurseries 
922 Montgomery Ave., Narberth, Pa. 




















THE 
VIRGIN QUEENE 
By Harford Powel, jr. 


Quite the most readable and well 
written story of its kind we have 
read in a long while. . .. We 
would like to call the attention 
of Mr. Sinclair Lewis to Mr. 
Powel’s gift of making satire and 
real people at the same time. 
Good entertainment. — The 
New Republic. 


$2.00 at all booksellers 
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* | For the ‘Up- to- -date Housekeeper 
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**PRISON!”’ 


‘Just an invalid! Unable to 
go from floor to floor — un- 
able to join my family — 
confined for life (apparently) 
to a single floor! But all is 
changed now. I travel at 
will up or down, throughout 
my home, by means of the 


SEDGWICK 
INVALID ELEVATOR 


which has been a blessing 
indeed.’’ Safely and easily 
operated—easily and 
quickly installed. 

Consult your architect or write 

us for Descriptive Booklet 
SEDG WICK MACHINE WORKS 
157 West 15th Street, New York 


Elevators, Trunk Lifts, Fuel Lifis and 
Dumb Waiters for the home. 


























DE LUXE EDITION. The most wonderful 
book of home plans ever published. 224 pages, 
nearly 600 Mustrations of floor plans, photos 
and approximate cost to build — of medium 
cost Colonial homes, cottages, bungalows and 
two-family dwellings, an ide< al reference book 
showing size of rooms, buildings and a descrip- 
tion of each postpaid for $3. New book of 60 
nifty plans of medium-cost English and Ameri- 
can Colonial homes $1, or both books for $3.50. 
Complete plans and specifications as low 10. 
You cannot afford to build until you have seen 
this book, it may save you hundreds of dollars. 
FREDERICK H. GOWING, Architect 
101 Tremont Street Boston, Mass. 











SPANISH HOMES 


OF CALIFORN A 








A 48-page qoomlet of photographs and floor plans of 
homes of Spanish influence designed by leading ar- 
aeitects of S uthern c alisornia, Ask your news dealer 
or mail check or money order cf $1. oO 

THE ROY HILT ON COMPANY 
405 Kress Bidg. Long Beach, California 
Plan Service and Special Architectural Designing 











WEATHER- 
VANES 
Price $8.00 

NATURE STUDIO 


243 W. Biddle Street 
Baltimore, Md. 








The Up-to-date Housekeeper likes to 
keep up-to-date in her reading. Let 
her write to Anne Channing, the At- 
lantic Bookshop, 8 Arlington St., 
Boston, for advice about the latest 


books on any subject. 

















FIG. § 


THE cooking outfit in Figure 5 is 
known as a bake pot — and with 
it you can accomplish marvels 
with a small amount of fuel. It is 
built to use over heat generated 
by gas, alcohol, oil, or canned 
fuel; although it is probably most 
successful with gas. The oven of 
an ordinary gas stove is so un- 
economical if it is not filled to 
capacity, and also heats up a 
kitchen so much, that this arrange- 
ment, which does all that an oven 
can do, is worth considering. The 
stove iron base, which is heavily 
nickel-plated, is so constructed as 
to utilize every particle of heat, 
which is held in and deflected by a 
heavy nickel-plated copper cover. 
The utensils that fit inside are a 
pie plate, a three-quart utility 
dish, a semicircular pan, two 
quarter-circular pans with lids, 
and a six-cup biscuit pan, all of 
aluminum. A lifter and a recipe 
book also come with every bake 
pot. At the base it is 113” in 
diameter and with the cover on 
it is 6” high. The price, packed, 
is $10.00. Express is collect. — 
HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CoM- 
PANY, 145 East 57th Street, N. Y.C. 





I SHOULD hate to confess how 
many times I have very calmly 
turned on an electric iron to heat, 
gone off to do something else 
while waiting for it, and returned 
to find the pad badly scorched, 
if not burned entirely through. 
This new iron, Figure 6, has 


regulated heat so that you can 
maintain it at just about the 
temperature you wish. The small 
lever, which may be adjusted by 
the little finger, can be set for a 
very low temperature for silk or 
sheer fabrics, and much higher for 
damp heavy cloths, and vou do 
not have to pull the plug in and 
out and wait for the iron to cool 
or heat up again. Automatically, 
the current goes off and on, keep- 
ing the iron at the proper heat. 
Other obvious advantages are the 
thumb rest and the stand which 
allows you to tip the iron back 
when not in use. The price for a 
5-pound iron, packed to send by 
express collect, is $8.80. — EDISON 
ELECTRIC APPLIANCE COMPANY, 
22 West 15 Street, N. Y.C. 


FIG. 7 


WHEN I was a small girl I used 
to read what seemed to me a 
fascinating book about a house 
where the chairs turned into 
bureaus and the beds disappeared 
into the walls and the table be- 
came a rocking-chair. I am re- 
minded of it when | see the new 
and really practical double-pur- 
pose furniture that makes life 
more simple. Every kitchen needs 
a stool and every kitchen needs a 
small stepladder. In Figure 7 
\ou see them combined in a very 
neat wav. A pressure of the foot 
on the rubber-padded steps brings 
them down into position or throws 
them back up out of the way as 
quickly. The stool is two feet 
high, and with the steps you can 
easily reach the topmost shelf in 
any closet without stretching. 
The top is 11” x 14”. It comes 
in a brown wood finish and also 
enameled in red, green, vellow, 
gray, cream, or white. The price 
is $6.50, express collect. — HAM- 
MACHER, SCHLEMMER & COMPANY, 
145 E. 57th Street, N. Y. C. 








FOR FINE HOUSES SHOWN IN 
rwO BOOKS 


MR. CHILD plans and_ supervises resi- 
dences throughout the East and South 
and these books show representative exam- 
ples of his work. 
“COLONIAL HOUSES” 13'¢ x 19 inches, 
30 two-story designs, $15,000 to $300,000 
to erect. Price $5.00 delivered. 
“STUCCO HOUSES” (cloth) 14” x 26”, 
24 designs mostly two-story, $15,000 to 
$140,000 to erect. English, French, Italian, 
Spanish styles. Price $10.00 delivered. 
Each Contains: Exterior Views, Plans, 
Descriptions, Estimates. 

Send check or call and 

see the books 


HENRY T. CHILD, Architect 
Suite 1207, 25d Madison Ave., at 40th St., New York 














BEAUTIFUL 
MEXICAN 
HARDWOODS 
Amapa 
Huanacastle 
Spanish Cedar 
Imported from the 
Tropics of Mexico 
Discriminating home builders 
whose tastes favor beauty and 
distinction in Interior Finish 
may now obtain delivery of 
these rich woods direct from 
the Tropic Ss. 
Cabinet Work, 
Mand Carving- 
made according to your designs 
Samples of woods free on request 


ROY & TITCOMB, Inc. 
NOGALES, ARIZONA 
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OLD FASHIONED HARDWARE 
AT OLD FASHIONED PRICES 
DOOR LATCH SETS . $2.00 each up 
MENGES 2c cccices $1.40 pair up 


Write for new folder and prices 
Estimates on special work 


CHIMNEY ROCK FORGE 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 














CALIFORNIA HOME PLANS 





GEtEC: T your plans from our books of artistic 
homes, showing floor plans and exteriors. 
Spanish and Italian Plans, 6 to 11 rooms. $1.50 
Various Plans, 6 to 11 rms., inc. . duplex. $1.50 
Small Bungalows, all kinds, 3to5 rooms. $1.5@ 
Prepaid anywhere. 
GEORGE P. TELLING 
1754 Corson St., Pasadena, Calif. 
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THE 


HOUSE 


BEAGTEPUL 





New ae 








INTERIOR 


NTCO) TN STO). 





FOUR MONTHS 
PRACTICAL TRAINING COURSE 
Period and Modernistic styles, 
color harmony, draperies and all 
fundamentals. Personal instruc- 
tion by New York decorators 





RESIDENT DAY CLASSES 
start Feb. 4. . Send for Catalog 16R 


HOME STUDY COURSE 
starts at once. . Send for Catalog 16] 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Ave. Est. 1916 New York 








CLARENCE H. WHITE 
SCHGDL or PHOTGGRAPHY 


Small classes offering training for artistic pho- 
tography. Catalogue. Mrs. Clarence H. White, 
Director, 460 West 144th St., New York. 














Massachusetts 








Boston School of 
Interior Decoration and 
Architectural Design 


Resident and Correspondence Courses 
ay and Evening aay 
. 1929 


One Year Course january 
One Session Courses Short C ourses 
European Travel Course 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue outlining 
Interior Decoration in all its phases 
234 Clarendon St., Boston, Massachusetts 
Tele phone KEN more 4320 











BOSTON SCHOOL OF 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
(Correspondence Courses) 

Course A — Professional Training Course. 
Course B — —— Course. How to Plan 
Your Own 


yy Li imited. Write for prospectus. 





P. O. Box 343 Boston, Back Bay, Mass. 








‘Correspond ence e Schools | 








| Learnto be a— 





fees; pleasant health- 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
(@y tt Home—By Mail 
af works a dignified, a 


AAW wey 
, x 5 offering remarkz ible 







ye ena pom to both 






perts earn $50 to $200 
a week. Some students 
pay for course from fees 
earned while studying. 
Write today for details. 
Landscape School 
Combined with National 
School of Landscape Design 
15 Plymouth Bldg. Des Moines, la. 























Landscape Architecture 


is a wide field open to women and in 
which women have been very success- 
ful. Asa profession it is remunerative; 
as a hobby it provides more than 
usual enjoyment. If you are interested 
in the study of this ‘subject and wish 
information concerning schools offer- 
ing courses, write, stating require- 
ments and previous education, to 


Tue ATLANTIC PUBLICATIONS 
EpvucationaL Directory 





























NEW VISIONS 
FOR 
1929 


January marks a time for 
new impulses, new ideas, and 
new decisions. Sometimes a 
complete change in the usual 
routine is necessary. If for 
some reason, a trip abroad 
with residence in France or Italy may 
fit into that new vision with the arrival 
of the new year, we have suggestions 
that may interest you. 


TRAVEL CRUISES 





There never has been a time when 
young people could travel as happily 
as they do now, studying as they go, 
associating with a cultured progressive 
group and finding traveling conditions 
comfortable and unusually convenient. 
If you are not familiar with these fine 
college and university cruises for your 
sons and daughters, preferably after 
college, or even carrying on college 
work, our school bureau has definite 
information about some very good 
ones. 





Cc amp C “HATTER 

By the endoof January chatter sneak 
camps and plans for the summer com- 
mences. Even before Christmas there 
have been reunions: the midwinter 
camp dinners. The chill winds blowing 
snow clouds right upon us could not 
discourage new camp enrollments or 
plans to enroll again because of the 
vision of bright sunshiny days by the 
seashore or near mountains in the 
summer. 

So, if your sons and daughters are to 
be numbered among that happy group 
in search of a cheery occupied vaca- 
tion, continued health, and a good coat 
of tan, during the summer of 1929, it is 
well to be informed early, as most of the 
good camps are nearly filled by April. 


I. EISURE TIME 


People have a vague idea about cor- 
respondence schools and an unfavor- 
able way of comparing them with 
other schools. The value of a corre- 
spondence school does not -compare 
with one of regular sessions and per- 
sonal contacts. It meets the need of an 
irregular condition — possibly a per- 
son obliged to live for a year or two in 
some remote locality, or someone who 








may be earning a large salary 
in a position with conflicting 
hours that bar attendance 
from some especially helpful 
courses. These schools, if they 
are good ones, would advise 
attending regular classes if you have 
money and leisure. Some take corre- 
spondence courses because of limited 
income, using it as a ‘means to anend.’ 

These courses should never be com- 
pared to regular school classes where 
some of the responsibility is placed 
upon the teacher. You are wholly 
responsible, even when selecting a 
course of this kind. You should not 
select an elementary course if well 
grounded in the subject unless you just 
wish to review your general knowledge. 
Many wish to experiment with a sub- 
ject, and see whether they are fitted to 
pursue it, but if you are earnest and 
talented and select the right course 
there is much to be gained from the 
courses offered by reputable corre 
spondence schools. 





AY ERTING FAILURE 


q he re are ‘excellent tutoring schools 
in every city. They employ experts in 
special studies and straighten out the 
facts a student may already have ac- 
quired, but has not learned to use 
correctly. They often act as the busi- 
ness efficiency expert does to untangle 
wrong impressions or find out the weak 
spots, preparing the student to con- 
tinue with a thoroughly refreshed 
point of view 





SPECIAL SCHOOLS 


Many parents are faced with the 
problem of finding a school for a son 
or daughter who needs careful and 
special attention. Sometimes a phys- 
ical handicap retards the progress of 
a child, whereas a school of individ- 
ual instruction could provide a special 
means of approach to arouse a child's 
interest. 


Pian Earry 


Last-minute people often find camps 
and schools filled — that is, the ones 
they happen to prefer. We always 
have good lists and would advise get- 
ting in touch with us right away in 
order to avoid disappointment later. 








Atlantic Publications 
Educational Director: 


You ask my reasons for 
having sent my daughter to 
a private school before col- 
lege. 

My reasons are very sim- 
ple. I merely desired ade- 
quate and thorough prepa- 
ration. 

My daughter was placed 
in a private day school, 
which had always stood for 
high standards, and which 
her mother and grand- 
mother had attended before 
her. The study of languages, 
French and German, started 
in the primary department, 
the children singing songs 
and playing games with na- 
tive teachers. This was 
what I desired. The effect 
was very evident in the 
French classes, when chil- 
dren were transferred from 
other schools. They could 
not keep up with the chil- 
dren in the school my daugh- 
ter was attending, and were 
still studying grammar while 
the pupils who had begun 
their work early were study- 
ing advanced French litera- 
ture before entering college. 

My daughter did not dis- 
tinguish herself with scho- 
lastic honors, but she was 
able to “balance up” and 
“fit in’’ the various college 
activities. If she had not 
gone to college, I should 
have been even more glad of 
the early opportunities given 
her in a cultural background 
at the private school she 
attended. 


Sincerely, 





a 











Another Mother Writes: 


My son commenced in a 
small day school for boys. 
He seemed bright enough 
and as a result we more or 
less let him go his own way. 
The school was not  pro- 
gressive enough to stimu- 
late parent interest, and 
when he first took his Col- 
lege Entrance Examina- 
tions we awoke with a shock 
to the situation. A boarding 
school was needed and 
needed immediately, where 
work and play were regu- 
lated in such a way that 
neither was neglected. The 
school helped to give him 
his balance, so that he was 
able to enter college without 
foundering, as so many do. 
We think it due largely to 
this balance that a “cum 
laude"’ was upon his di- 


’ ploma when he graduated. 
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| low we know what real winter comport is- 
| —and what a difference in the fuel bills!” 


Bert appreciated is the house insulated with serves you well all year—assuring protection against 
INSULITE. Appreciated every wintry day—no winter cold, summer heat, and dampness. 





matter how fierce the storms may be. Every room in As sheathing—plaster base—wall board—roof in- 
the house comfortable, and easily kept so. sulation—attic lining—or any other use—INSULITE 
And appreciated at the end of thecoldseasonwhen is a complete barrier between you and the elements. 
{ the great saving in fuel expense is realized. Let us send you a free copy of “Increasing Home 
| Summer comfort is just as certain. INSULITE Enjoyment.” 
THE INSULITE COMPANY 
1208 Builders Exchange, Dept. No. 5 Minneapolis, Minnesota 

















the Wood- Fiber [Insulating Board 











THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


There is a fine spaciousness about this hall, with its balustrade of wrought iron and its floor 


and stairs of oak... 


Warm . « 








Preece ena 
; 
' 





. rich... gleaming 














OAK FLOORS ARE LIKE FINE OLD FURNITURE 


time only serves to make then mellower 


Witt the interior of your house be as 
attractive ten, twenty, fifty years from 
now as it is today? Will the home into 
which you are putting so much thought 
and care continue to express your 
personality? 

Houses with floors of oak grow old 
gracefully. The rich, warm coloring, 
the grain, so full of character, the firm, 
enduring surface of the floors you love, 
will still beautify your home when 
decades have passed. 

Oak floors are true heirlooms, for 
they never become out-of-date. This 
year the decorative fashion may call 
for scatter rugs. At another time it 
may be carpets. But the foundation 
of any good floor scheme is oak. 

Oddly enough, many people think of 


oak floors as a luxury. Perhaps the rea- 
son is that for centuries oak floors have 
been associated with the finest resi- 
dences. But the fact is that it costs 
only a trifle more to build a house with 
oak floors throughout than to build it 
with floors of softer wood. 

Even if your home does not at pres- 
ent have oak floors upstairs and down, 
you can have them laid over the old 


by room in a few days, without incon- 
venience to you. Oak floors are an aid 
to better housekeeping. They are dust- 
less, smooth and easy to keep clean. If 
you should ever wish to sell your house, 
or rent it, oak floors will add hundreds 
of dollars to the value of the property. 
Let us send you literature about 
oak flooring—and help you with tech- 
nical advice on any flooring problem. 
This advertisement is 





floors at a surprisingly 
small expense. The cost of 
putting in oak flooring is 
actually less than that of 
buying temporary floor- 
coverings. And you save 
definitely by eliminating 
the need of reprirs. The 
work can be done room 





OAK FLOORS 
are an 
in vestment for 


all time 


published by the Oak 
FLoorinc Bureau, 1246 
Builders’ Building, Chi- 
cago... a non-profit bu- 
reau maintained by the 
oak flooring industry for 
the benefit of home 
owners and builders. 
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| WHY NOT THE AIR TAXI? : 


est airport, where one may take off | 
for any town or city provided witf? | 


| In Europe the aeroplane now takes 
| its place with the railway as an 
| accepted form of passenger trans- 
| portation from one country to an- 

other. Strangely enough, America, 
the land of speed and time-saving 
devices, lags behind in this acceler- 
ated mode of travel, so that to the 
average American flying still seems 
more of a stunt than a well-estab- 
lished method of transportation. 
We are still impressed by the dan- 
gers of flying without realizing the 
small proportion of accidents to the 
large number of flights safely 
accomplished—and without stop- 
ping to compare the dangers of 
flying with those of common, every- 
day motoring. 


Fortunately, however, commer- 
cialized aviation is progressing de- 
spite the fears of a timor- 
ous public, and has now 
reached the point where 
air taxis may be ordered 


door, at least to the near- 


‘See America First’ is an irritat- 
ing slogan to many Americans, 
who firmly believe that their own 
country contains nothing quite 
important enough to claim their 
attention. A trip to the Southwest, 
however, might possibly revise their 
opinion— there being a strange 
fascination about that wild and 
magnificent desert country that 
few can resist. 

Until recently the average tour- 
ist traveling through Arizona or 
New Mexico could see only a 
limited amount of this region, since 
many of its most interesting sights 








are far from the railway. Now, 
however, the Harvey Company has 
established the ‘Harveycar Motor 
Cruises’ which enable the tourist to 
visit hitherto inaccessible portions 
of the country. This service pro- 
vides Packard touring cars, each 
manned by a chauffeur and intelli- 
gent courier, which are available at 
Santa Fe and Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and can be hired for either 
a day’s trip to the nearer 

Indian pueblos or for longer 


* 


miles. Pueblo Bonito and 


up, if not to one’s front V2 


a suitable landing field. 
The Boston Airport Corporas 


tion, for instance, has carried’ | 


10,000 passengers Without a single 


accident or injury, and offers the @ 


traveler a choice of aeroplanes all 


the way from a luxurious six-pas- , | 


senger amphibian plane to a small 
two-seater with an open cockpit. 
The expense of such transportation 
is not prohibitive, and the cost will 
undoubtedly be lowered as the de- 
mand for regular passenger service 
increases. 

Surely, if ‘time is money,’ 
Americans should be among the 
first to appreciate the advantages 
of flying as a practical means of 
transportation and there seems to 


be no doubt but that 
a? in the near future they 
>= woe will be making cross- 


country flights as casually 
as they now travel by 
train or motor. 


EXPLORING THE SOUTHWEST 


in this way, as well as the still in- 
habited pueblos of Taos, Acoma, 
and so forth. Further explorations 
may be made tothe Petrified Forest, 
the spectacular Rainbow Bridge, 
reached by crossing the Painted 
Desert, and to many other {asci- 
nating spots. 

New Year dances take place in 
various pueblos on January 1, and 
on January 6 the Installation of 
Indian Governors is held in all the 
pueblos, as well as the Eagle Dance 
at San Ildefonso and a spectacular 
dance at Taos. On January 23 the 
San Ildefonso Hunting Dance takes 
place. 

Santa Fe makes an ideal head- 
quarters for the tourist who is in- 
terested in these Indian cere- 
monials, and the town itself is full 
of historic interest and picturesque 
charm. 

The winter climate of Arizona 
and New Mexico is unexcelled, 
with its warm sunny days, cold 
nights, and air like the driest of 

champagnes. In fact, there is 
only one drawback to visit- 


\ 
NJ 
trips covering thousands of > ing the Southwest — the diffi- 


many other prehistoric In- 
dian dwellings may be visited 


culty of turning one’s back 
on it when the time comes to 
leave. 
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Here’s a 
Short Cut 
to 
Heat 


Contentments | 


HAT'S just what this 32-page book 
of “Letters To and Fro” is. | hirty- 
two pages of short-cut facts, given in 
form, by eight actual users of 


letter sone Aan 
heating system, from fireplace 


every 
to vacuum steam. a 


You'll get the pros and cons o! each sys- 
tem, in a clear but friendly way. 

From those, it’s no trick at all to work 
out the rules of heat thrift for yourself, 
from what they tell you about them- 
selves. 


It's a sure way to avoid those heating 
snags, that tear a hole in your pocket 
without giving you the contentments 
you ought to be getting. 
Mail us a postal for a free copy. Not 
an obligation in it. 


Irvington, New York 


Representatives in all Principal Cities 
of the United States and Canada 
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walnut’s native beauty 





THE 


Courtesy of The Delineator Studios 


charm through 


HEN simplicity is the key to a 

decorative scheme, American Wal- 
nut commends itself for the native 
beauty and interesting texture which 
it gives to even the simplest of surfaces. 
In this French peasant bed for a boy’s 
room, the strength and grace of the 
design is made more charming by the 
strength and grace of the walnut itself. 
And even the hardest of use can do 
little to alter the appearance of Ameri- 
can Walnut-—its color is in, not on, 
the wood; its strength is proof against 
splitting and warping .. . Whatever the 
furniture, you'll like it better in walnut. 


American Walnut Manufacturers Association 
Room 2308, 616 South Michigan Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your brochure on American Walnut. 


Name 


Address 





?AMERICAN 
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HE American Designers’ Gallery, which | mentioned last 

month, opened up with its ‘first view of contemporary art 
in America,’ beyond a doubt more interesting and surprising 
to Americans themselves than any exhibition of European 
decorative art. There are fifteen members who designed 
either entire rooms or alcoves, while many other artists ex- 
hibited small groups of their work. Certain of the rooms had, 
it is true, a theatrical quality that does not appeal to everyone, 
but the majority were amazingly livable, thoroughly as- 
similable in almost any American home. There was, for 
example, a room designed by Winold Reiss for a young girl. 
One received on walking into it an impression of complete and 
utter simplicity. The rug was very deep blue, while the walls 
were a very pale yellow-green, with a small all-over design 
stenciled in silver. Framing the windows and forming a border 
around the top of the room were box pleatings of a silver 
fabric which gave the effect of the silvered panels now rather 
familiar in modern interiors. The furniture, very pale gray, 
was silver-topped, and the day bed was luxuriously covered 
in a pale but sunshiny yellow, as were also the chairs. With 
the accessories and the mirrors the room was as elegant as 
anyone could desire, but it bore no trace of the elaborate 
fussiness so ill-fitted to this twentieth-century life. 


Scteall 
ve 
= 

7 


HE man’s room, by Donald Deskey, was an achievement, 

both because of its practical beauty and because of its 
clever use of standard industrial materials. The walls were of 
cork, in shades of brown to tan, put on in horizontal strips 
about eight or ten inches wide. The mouldings and ceilings 
were of aluminum, and the mirror was gun metal, in color very 
masculine. The couch and easy-chair were made of duralumi- 
num and pigskin, while a table of the same metal had a vitrolite 
top. The desk frame was metal, but it was finished with tulip 
wood and pigskin. 

= 


O this exhibit Ilonka Karasz contributed a nursery. In 

her clear-cut direct style she chose the primary colors, 
red, yellow, and blue, with white walls and ceiling lighted by 
concealed lights placed just above the blackboard that ran 
around the room. Surprisingly enough, the effect was singu- 
larly soothing, even though it sounds rather exciting. 

Of all the rooms in this exhibition, the one which perhaps 
showed the most originality and real progress was the bath- 
“oom designed by Henry Varnum Poor, the well-known master 
potter. The fixtures, in beautified forms, were made of a rich 
underglaze pottery in warm tans and browns touched with 
blue. The floor was of tiles of the same colors. This con- 
trasted pleasantly with the plain tan of the upper wall. The 
side lighting fixtures were scarcely more than niches where the 
bulbs reflected against the smooth and shining glaze. 
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When 
(armen sings 
the gay 
Habanera -«- 











AR BORPHONE 
ARISTISONN} 


A. C. electric... . 7 tubes plus 
rectifier tube . . . One dial 


TABLE MODEL *75 


without tubes or speaker bus. 


Arborphone, the new, has been perfected 
to entirely subordinate itself so that you 
can listen with pleasure unalloyed, trans- 
ported beyond your fireside to the magical 
realm of ecstacy. Thus, through the wiz- 
ardry of Arborphone’s new circuit, the 
true goal of radio reception is achieved: 
clear, undistorted and without the least 
intrusion upon your 
reveries. And it is 
that which is doing Lun 
more to put Arbor- CProouct ) 
phone into fastidious € ” 
brings you the Habanera, you are as much homes than any loud 








OR the devotees seated at the Opera, 

and for you, lounging at your fireside, 
the same inspired Carmen pours forth her 
soul in song. If it is an Arborphone that 


under the spell of the music and song as shouting of claims 
they who sit in Carmen's presence. For could do. 


Arborphone Div., Consolidated Radio Corporation 
207 East Washington Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


AURIB OR IP IHPOONIE 


“ H1ll “You Can Ask of a Radio” 
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GOOD TASTE~ 


the FEritage i | oo 
ia = 
of ~Jracious As1ving 


In the home where faultless good taste 
is the heritage of generations of gra- 
cious living, any covering but snowy 
linen damask for the dinner table would 
be unthinkable. <« « 


For more than acentury, 
Gold Medal Irish Linen 
Damasks have been the 
invariable choiceofthose 
who are accustomed to 
nothing but the finest. 


SS — 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Sor me 2 at an stores 


WM. LIDDELL & COMPANY 
51-53 WHITE ST., NEW YORK 


Mills in Belfast, Ireland 


@OiLID SMIEIDAIL 7%, 
*  TAIBILIE IDAMAZIKZ 
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WHAT I SEE IN NEW YORK 


(Continued from page 26) 








HIS use of everyday materials in unusual places opens up a 

great field for future experiments. | remember noticing at 
the Altman exhibit that one of the rooms had walls of pale 
green jersey cloth. A few feet away it would have passed for a 
fine textured wall. At the first annual exhibition of Modern 
American Decorative Arts recently held at the Art Center, 
there were shown linen damask tablecloths and bedspreads, 
with window hangings of the same material. Linoleum, up to 
now almost entirely confined to kitchens, bathrooms, halls, 
and offices, has now spread all over the house, from the floors 
to the kitchen shelves and to the walls as well. Laid in new 
Ways, it ceases to be the staid product which we all know so 
well, and becomes something with limitless possibilities. 


NOTHER illustration of the application of industrial 
materials to decorative purposes was shown in a dining- 
room by Herman Rosse at the Designers’ Gallery. Every- 
thing, except the linoleum floor and the corduroy upholstery 
of the chairs, was metal — a great deal of it was Monel metal, 
that nontarnishable nickel-like substance which shines bril- 
liantly. Even the table top and a set of finger bowls and 
plates were made of it. 


ODERN ways of doing things often add dash to 
old objects; a touch of the unconventional gives 
charm to the stereotvped. Twin beds, for example, when a 
room is large enough to allow certain latitude, may gain dis- 
tinction by being placed at opposite sides or corners of the 
room, either parallel or jutting out from the walls. Incident- 
ally, most modern beds are made without footboards, as are 
many of the old beds from Europe, as well as the reproduc- 
tions. In small rooms this means a decidedly appreciable 
effect of increased space, which actually is only visual. Some- 
times a bed is placed on a platform that is raised perhaps four 
or five inches from the floor, and if you have an especially 
beautiful bed, this is a clever way of calling attention to it. In 
the modern room the architectural features are important, and 
the furniture is conceived as an integral part of the room, to be 
used in one space as planned. Thus many pieces are against 
the walls, and bookcases are built in to fit them. In a big 
modern living-room at Lord & Taylor’s there was a rather 
interesting arrangement. A divan, with an armchair precisely 
flanking it on each side, was set against the wall. Then, beside 
each chair, were built generous shelves, of varying widths, 
while straight across over the divan was a long shelf connecting 
the two bookcases. 


HAVE noticed the effective and growing use of pastel 

painted woodwork and textured walls, which is rather 
curious, contrasting as it does with the lavish use of brilliant 
color common in so much of the modern decoration. These 
pastel tints were started off, of course, by the familiar but still 
favorite pale green, which was followed by a yellow-green. by 
blue, and now by pink which has a good deal of yellow in it — 
a flesh-pink. This sounds rather strange for a dining-room, for 
example, but actually it is extremely becoming, and not notice- 
able unless your attention is called to it. Blue, both as a color 
for walls and woodwork, is quite lovely — although it must be 
as warm in feeling as possible. Blue woodwork with a flowered 
paper forms the background of a charming and demure little 
eighteenth-century American parlor at Lord & Taylor’s. 


— M. S. 
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Announcing a New Window by 


STANWIN CASEMENTS 


TEEL casement windows are being used 

more and more in modern residence 
construction. They add so immeasurably to 
the comfort, beauty and convenience of the 
home that they have fast become an indis- 
pensable necessity instead of a longed 
for luxury. 


If you are thinking of building a home you 
will be interested in Stanwin Casements. 
This new window by Crittall is remarkably 
economical, weather-tight and distinctive. 


Stanwin Casements will help give your home 
that air of quiet dignity and atmosphere of 


gracious living that you so desire it to ex- 
press. Their small sparkling panes add both 
interest and variety to its exterior appearance. 


The interior decorating scheme is more 
simple because these windows form an 
artistic part of your home. They are easy 
to drape and to screen, easy to open and 
close—never stick or rattle. Weather-tight 
in Winter’s storms, they open wide to 
Summer’s alluring breezes. 


Our catalog is yours for the asking. 


CRITTALL CASEMENT WINDOW COMPANY 
10971 Hern Avenue Detroit, Michigan 





Crittall 


Warehouse stocks at all 
central points. Anoppor- 
tunity is offered to a limit- 
ed number of dealers. 


Stanwin Casements 
Norman Casements 
Universal Casements 


CRIT TALL 


CASEMENT WINDOW CO 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN. 
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Telephones Here ... telephones There | 
... wherever you NJeed them | 





Telephone service should 














be the most convenient thing in 
your house—and can be, with : 
modern telephone equipment 

: 


TELEPHONE COnvenience is so easy to have these days. 
And it costs so little! And besides, it obviates having 
to excuse yourself and journey to a distant part of the 
house every time the telephone rings. 

Extension telephones add tremendously to the living 
comfort of every room . . . small wonder people every- 
where are using them throughout their homes! 

And besides the permanently connected instruments, 
you will also want portable telephones which can be 
plugged into sockets wherever you need service . . . in 
guest chambers, or in rooms occupied only at certain 


times. 
] 





Other equipment helps to complete modern telephone 
convenience. Intercommunication within the house by 
means of your regular telephones allows you to talk 
from room to room, or, from the same instruments, to 
neighbors, to friends in the next town, or with London 
and Paris! : 

Many families regard an additional telephone line as 
a necessity. It can be used for important incoming and 
outgoing calls when the other line is in use, or, if de- 
sired, it can be devoted entirely to servants’ use. 

A representative from your local Bell company will 
gladly show you how your home can be made thoroughly 
modern in its telephone convenience, and how much 
these additional facilities will mean to you in comfort 
and personal satisfaction. Telephone the Business Office 
today for an appointment in your own home. 
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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 
A Complete Individual Service 


We are glad to answer without charge questions about: BUILDING, FURNISHING, EQuippING, PLANTING, Care oF PLANnTs, 
SOURCES OF Oajacts ‘AL eeNRATEO (IDENTICAL oR SIMIL AR), IDENTIFICATION OF ANTIQUES 





We have on file a list of the best siihian porn refer you to ‘then in your vicinity. We our. lines maintain ” Home Builders Service Bureau 

of workers trained in the professions of Architecture, Landscape Architecture, and Interior Decoration. At a very moderate scale of fees this Bureau: 

Setits Stock Houser Puians, Especitatty Designs SmMaLtut Houses, Remove ts Houses, Designs GarpENns, Makes 
PLANTING PLANS FoR GROUNDS AND GARDEN, Makes CoMPLETE FURNISHING SCHEMES 





Send for free booklet that describes these services more in detail 
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In the February Number 


URNITURE and Equipment will be discussed in the next number and from hanging them. These illustrated notes were made by a decorator during a re- 
various angles. One applies the word ‘angles’ to furniture knowingly these cent trip to France and Germany. 
days since it denotes a quality that is significant of the so-called modernistic Along with our desire to keep you posted on this new movement is our equally 
pieces. For those who are somewhat baffled by this characteristic earnest wish to continue to present the best of the old; to give 
as well as by its other novel traits, there are two excellent articles the romantic and the picturesque its due space. To this end there 
that will serve as signposts to help them out of the maze of new will be an excellently illustrated article by Kathrine Morrison 
ideas. ‘Is this Modernistic Furniture more than a Fad?’ will be on the homelike character of the English house, and another one 
discussed by both Roger Gilman, well-known writer and director which tells of the finding and remodeling of an old mill in New 
of the Rhode Island School of Design, and by Homer Eaton York State. 
Keyes, editor of Antiques. There will be pages of new designs in chintz and wallpapers and 
For your further guidance in this new and as yet partially sur- a page of lighting fixtures; Anderson McCully will write on rock 
veyed field, is a most excellent article which tells of the newborn jasmines and their kin; the article on buying an honest house will 
codperation between the artist and the manufacturer, one of the continue; and Mr. Holden will, in a second article, tell what type 
significant trends that is giving vitality to modern art in this of house a man with a $7000 salary can buy. 
country. Other pages will present still other phases of this im- The prize-winning houses in our Second Small- 
portant subject. Two of the most helpful of these will show new House Competition will be featured in the House in 
combinations of materials for window curtains and new ways of Good Taste. 
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Johnson & Ford 


Dr. George W. Cottis Residence 
Architects 


Jamestown, New York 


CHEERFUL GLOW illuminating with International Metal Casements. 
the windows on a winter’s night For these are guaranteed weather- 

is a true reflection of warmth with- _ proof when installed by International 
in, where the house is equipped _ erectors. . . . . 


We shall be pleased to send you upon request a copy of our illustrated 


booklet The Window Artistic, which gives many interesting suggestions 
regarding the interior and exterior treatment of windows. 


INTERNATIONAL 
CASEMENT Ce PF 


JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


IN CANADA: ARCHITECTURAL BRONZE AND IRON WORKS, TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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PARTNERS IN THE HOME 


AST month we discussed the home as a business 

enterprise. We should like to carry this discus- 

sion a step further, and we think it can be done with- 
out placing undue strain on the analogy. 

If the home is a business, and a business of the 
first importance as we believe it to be, then it may be 
of interest to inquire as to the persons who run it and 
their fitness for their jobs. The first home was the 
first business partnership ever created, and the home 
has remained a partnership to this day in the best 
sense of the word. All sorts of efforts have been made 
to make it something else. Economists, domestic and 
wild, have sought to complicate the organization and 
change it into something it never was and never 
can be. 

A man and a woman start in the business of home- 
making with little or no experience. They start at 
the top, and have never, or rarely, had the great good 
fortune to start at the bottom and work up. They 
have been educated in one or two simple theories. 
Some of them work, others do not. 

The man starts out with the idea that he is the 
provider, and that the woman is the administrative 
officer of the enterprise. The woman usually ac- 
quiesces in this point of view, and an attempt is 
made to conduct the business with no other guide 
than this somewhat shadowy definition of their 
duties and responsibilities. 


HIS is all very well at the start, for in an over- 

whelming majority of cases the man is the pro- 
vider, and the average woman has an instinctive 
capacity for domestic management. The situation is 
complicated by the fact that neither knows very 
much about his own, or the other’s, ability to meet 
the new responsibilities. 

In a well-conducted business the heads of depart- 
ments are shifted until the right man or the right 
woman is in the right place. Not so in the average 
home. As they started, so they continue. The man is 
usually the worst offender. He takes pride in the 
fact that it is he who pays the bills, and he grows to 
feel that this justifies an attitude of critical aloofness 
toward details. 

The woman very often finds herself a little beyond 
her depth, but her pride prevents her admitting it, 
and she tries to justify her failure on the ground that 
she has not enough to do with; that the man, either 
from necessity or choice, does not devote enough of 
his income to the needs of the home. The result is a 
home satisfying to neither, and a thousand miles from 
what it should, and could, be. 

Suppose at this point the likeness of a home to a 
business could be recognized, and a meeting of the 


firm or board of directors could be called to assess 
and discuss the situation in entire frankness and 
friendliness. Some interesting discoveries might be 
made. It might be found that the woman’s conten- 
tion that funds were insufficient was correct, and 
steps could be taken to increase them if possible; if 
not, a readjustment of expense items might answer 
the same purpose. It might be found that the man 
was withholding help in some departments which he 
could easily give and which would aid greatly in the 
solution of the problem. ‘ 

Rarely, if ever, could their functions be changed 
and the woman become the provider, though we 
know of one instance where it was actually done with 
miraculous results. It is rather in the minutiz of 
domestic affairs that changes can be made that might 
work wonders. 


O right-minded man or woman in business feels 

injured if he finds he lacks a gift for one kind of 

work, and is given an opportunity to succeed at an- 

other. No right-minded husband or wife should be 

too proud to admit that some detail of home manage- 
ment is better suited to the talents of the other. 

And here is where the partnership comes in. And 
this partnership is nothing in the world but a frank 
recognition that each should bear the burdens most 
easily and successfully borne without a thought of 
the time-honored distinctions between men and wom- 
en and their respective spheres of activity. 

This calls for a fine spirit of coéperation and sanity 
of vision, but if a man and a woman are bent upon 
undertaking the ultrahazardous experiment of living 
together, these are the very qualities they must have 
if the experiment is to succeed. 


FE hear a great deal, these days, about the co- 
operative home. We read discussions of the 
budget system, we listen to no end of interesting dis- 
cussion upon domestic problems, we are fascinated 
by the possibilities of efficiency in the kitchen, and 
we sometimes lose sight of the fact that all these 
problems are as old as the first home, and that the 
solution of them all lies in the one word ‘ partnership.’ 
Many men and women with nerves on edge from 
the creaking of the domestic machine fall back on the 
aphorism that ‘money greases the wheels.’ As many 
delicate machines have been hurt by too much 
grease as too little. 

It is not the amount of grease on the wheels 
that makes a successful home; it is the personnel 
of the firm and their relations to each other and to 
their duties as partners that spell success or failure. 

— GOODMAN 
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WHEN GOOD ARCHITECTURE AND GOOD PLANTING COMBINE 


The friendliness of this entrance is compounded of the excellence of the 
architectural detail, seen in the doorway treatment, the fenestration, and 
the lowness of the eaves, and the simple but adequate planting which 
reflects the dignity of the house, but which is made pleasantly informal 
by the irregular lines of the apple tree. The house of James Jennings 
Bevan, Eastchester, New York. James Jennings Bevan, Architect 
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BUILDING : PLANTING : FURNISHING 


A HOME FOR THE MAN WITH A 
I. What can he afford to pay for a House? 


Oe upon a time it could be said that 
the man with the $5000 income was 
comfortably off. To-day the man whose in- 
come is nearer $7000 a year not only has to 
count the pennies, but he has to watch his 
step to see that he is not exploited. One of 
his most difficult problems will be his home. 
Naturally he and his wife will feel it desirable 
to live not only comfortably, but in a neigh- 
borhood that will reflect to their credit. 

Where does this man with 
$7000 a year fit into the 
scheme of things? Part of 
his task is to find out how 
good a home he can afford. 
Must he live in one of the 
speculation-built row houses, 
with the windows looking 
directly into his neighbor’s 
windows, which are adver- 
tised in such glowing words 
in newspapers and on road- 
side placards, ‘Six to sev- 
en rooms, modern improve- 
ments, price $7985, easy 
terms’? Or is it possible to 
live in a substantial house of 
individual character? The 
man who understands what 
he is doing and is able to 
think for himself is going to 
fare far better than the man 
who is unprepared to do his 
own thinking. 


I remember motoring once INDIVIDUAL HOUSE developed by a subsidiary of the City Housing 
Corporation at Manhasset, Long Island, for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
The house has six rooms and one bath, and garage, and cost $15,500. Dewitt of houses 
Clinton Pond, Architect 


with a man, who thought 
he was a ‘better-homes en- 
thusiast,’ through miles of 


BY ARTHUR C. HOLDEN 


recent developments. All he could do was 
to exclaim periodically, ‘How sordid!’ ‘How 
dreary!’ ‘How can people live in such 
homes?’ Quite naturally | tried to talk 
housing with him. But he lapsed into a 
coma, only to revive when by chance we 
passed a single, charming, and unusual 
house in a beautiful setting. He came to with 
a start, with exclamations of, ‘How beauti- 
ful! How lovely! Why don’t more people 











$7000 INCOME 


do something like that?’ Most of the ordi- 
nary, tawdry things that happen in housing 
take place because people don’t know much 
about housing. They don’t realize that 
beauty and art have to have practical founda- 
tions. [| am not writing these words for the 
kind of people who are unwilling to take a 
little trouble to understand things, so I’m 
going to run the risk of giving plain, una- 
dorned, common-sense advice. 

As a preliminary it is 
essential to realize that it 
costs something to produce 
a house and that it also 
costs something to keep it. 
To the man who expects to 
do the paying it is worth 
while to realize what one is 
paying for. Therefore let us 
take the production cost 
and split it up into its 
proper factors, and then let 
us do the same with the 
upkeep costs. 

As a rough rule it may be 
assumed that each dollar 
spent for a home is divided 
into quarters: one quarter 
goes tor land and its im- 
provement; one quarter to 
labor at the job; one quarter 
to materials delivered at 


Richard Southall Grant 


the job, and one quarter 
to financing and promotion. 
These proportions vary very 
greatly for different types 
and in different 
parts of the country, but 
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INDIVIDUAL HOUSE developed by a subsidiary of the City Housing Corporation at Manhasset, Long 
Island, for the Metropolitan Museum of Art. The house cost $18,650, and has seven rooms and two baths, and garage. 


Dewitt Clinton Pond, Architect 


they are an index of what takes place. As a 
matter of fact the costs of the improvements 
to land, such as sewer, water, gas, electric 
light, pavements, landscaping, and so forth, 
are frequently masked so that they remain 
to be paid later, and what appears to be spent 
for land is actually in part spent 


obviously, then, the cost of sales financing and 
promotion in the case of this particular house 
amounted to $3000. Now this man is told 
that he can buy the house for a down pay- 
ment of $500 and that he can pay the rest 
like rent, so much every month. Perhaps 


this will be a good proposition, but if the 
prospective owner looks about a bit, he may 
be able to find another $10,000 house which 
pleases him more. Perhaps in this case the 
proportionate division will be: house $6500, 
land and improvements $2000, sales financing 

and promotion $1500. It seems 





for promotion and financing. 
In certain classes of housing the 
promotion and financing charges 
have been known to exceed the 
total cost of construction itself. 


I. SUMMARY OF A $15,000 HOUSE 
Built by Owner and One Half Financed by Him 


———=__ self-evident that this is a better 
proposition. Any man would 
rather have more house and 
more land and less financing 
and promotion costs. Many 





The prospective home owner 


men are apt to make their final 








should be able to analyze the 
financial set-up so that he may 
know wheiher or not he is pay- 
ing too dearly for any of the 
factors. 

For example, let us say that 
he looks at a house which is 
priced at $10,000. He must 
examine the building, the land, 
and the financing plan. Here 
is what he finds. The house cost 
to build for labor, materials, and 
compensation to the builder 
$5100; the total original price 
of the land, plus the cost of 
pavements, sewer, water, and 
so forth, amounted to $1900; 





CARRYING COST 


Interest on first mortgage, 6 per cent $450.00 
Loss of interest on investment (about) 400.00 
Taxes, 3 per cent of two-thirds value 300.00 
Upkeep and repairs (about) 450.00 


Amortization at 5 per cent 375-00 


$1975.00 





Total Yearly Carrying Costs 


PRODUCTION COST 


Labor $5300.00 
Materials at job 4400.00 
Builder’s overhead and fee 1940.00 
Architect at 6 per cent 698 . 00 

Total House $12,338.00 
Land and its improvement 1862.00 
Financing: minimum mortgage fees and interest 800.00 


Total Cost $15,000.00 
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choice, however, because the 
down payment is small and be- 
cause the monthly payments 
come within the range that they 
can afford. They do not always 
stop to think that the house 
may have been priced up to cover 
the increased cost of financing 
due to delayed cash payments. 
For a man who has been used 
to putting up with cramped 
quarters in order to economize, 
it is no joy to discover that 
sometimes more has been spent 
on financing than was saved 
by skimping on construction. 
‘Easy terms’ usually means 
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Il. ANALYSIS OF A $15,000 HOUSE 


Purchased with $1000 Cash and Time Payments 





CARRYING COSTS 





Interest on first mortgage at 6 per cent $450.00 
Loss of interest on investment 60.00 
Taxes, 3 per cent of two-thirds valuation 280.00 
Upkeep and repairs (about) 450.00 
Amortization of first mortgage at 5 per cent 375.00 
Interest on second mortgage at 6 per cent ($2500 150.00 
Amortization of second mortgage 250.00 

Combined interest and amortization on time pay- 
ments 450.00 
Total Yearly Carrying Costs $2495.00 


PRODUCTION COST 
Labor $4574.00 


Material at job 3797 .00 
Builder’s overhead and fee 1064.00 
Architect 603.00 


Total House $10,638.00 


Land and its improvement 1862.00 
Financing: — 
First-mortgage fee $150.00 
Discount second mortgage 500.00 
Discount time payments 1000.00 
Interest first and second mortgage 600.00 
Legal and surveys 250.00 
Total Financing 2500.00 


Total Production Cost $15,000.00 





fil. ANALYSIS OF AN $11,863.94 HOUSE 


Purchased with $1000 Cash and Yearly Carrying Costs Not in 
Excess of $1075 











CARRYING COSTS 


Interest on first mortgage at 6 per cent $356.21 
Loss of interest on investment 60.00 
laxes, 3 per cent of two-thirds valuation 221.64 
Upkeep and repairs 351.22 
\mortization of first mortgage at 5 per cent 296.84 
Interest on second mortgage 118.74 
Combined interest and amortization on time pay- 
ments 570.35 
Total Yearly Carrying Costs $1975.00 
PRODUCTION COST 
Labor $3616.74 
Material 3002. 48 
Builder's overhead and fee 1315.61 
Architect at 6 per cent 470.54 
Total House $8411.37 
Land and its improvement 1473.01 
Financing :— 
Cost of first mortgage $118.74 
Discount second mortgage 395.79 
Discount time payments 791.58 
Interest on first and second mortgage 474.95 
Legal and surveys 197.90 
Total Financing 1978.96 


Total Production Cost $11,863.94 








that a greater proportion of the price has 


To-day we are advised to ‘buy on terms.’ 


purchaser is faithful in his payments he 





been absorbed by financing costs and that 
less has gone for construction and land. 
Easy terms is another name for ‘installment 
purchasing.” Twenty or thirty years ago, 
when a man hadn’t enough money to buy 
something that he wanted, he tried to rent it. 


This is an attempt to shift the burden of 
paying for production costs in a lump sum and 
to distribute the payments over a number of 
years. When we pay rent we do virtually the 
same thing, except that the owner keeps the 
title, whereas in installment buying if the 


eventually gets the title. 

In many of the model family budgets 
which have been drawn up, one fifth of the 
total family income has been set down as 
reasonable rent. Obviously this cannot be a 
hard and fast rule, since the size of both 


Photograph by Amemya 








COOPERATIVE HOUSES at Sunnyside Gardens developed hy the City Housing Corporation in Queens 
Borough, New York City, which are sold from $10,000 up. The virtue of the plan lies in the intelligent grouping of 
two-family-house types and row individual types and apartments. The open spaces are concentrated and made use of for 


community purposes. Clarence S$. Stein, Architect 
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family and income must first be 
taken into consideration. A man 
and his wife alone may easily put 
half of $7000 into rent and still 
live in comfort, where a family 





Economic rent is a_ perfectly 
real thing, and if the house is 
to be properly maintained, the 
rent must be paid no matter who 
owns the house. 
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with four children would find 
that such a division of the income 
would leave too little for those 
other necessities of life, food, 
clothing, and recreation. Every 
man is his own judge as to how 
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owas . If a man has bought the house 


Lge ipsa 


outright by paying all the capital, 
he doesn’t have to pay the 
interest in cash, but he pays it 
none the less to himself, because 





DETACHED FRAME HOUSES in a row of the type that he loses the interest that his 


expensive a house he can afford — has been built in such great quantities since the war outside of the fire apital otherwise might have 
to rent or to buy. We should all — Linmits of our larger cities. Usual type of home that is available for the earned for him. Similarly he 


of us be able to tell how much = man of modest means where no special ingenuity is used 


rent we can afford to pay. The 
safest way to discover how expensive a house 
one can afford to own is to translate the 
proposition in terms of annual charges and 
find how much it costs us to ‘carry’ the 
house. It is convenient to think of the cost of 
carrying real estate as rent. If the charges for 
ownership, translated into the terms of rent, 
reach a total higher than we can afford, 
assuredly something in our budget is out of 
balance. Rent is made up of four different 
kinds of charges: — 

1. Interest on the money invested. 

2. Amortization, or the gradual paying off 
of the money invested. 

3. Taxes and assessments paid to the 


government. 
4. Maintenance and repairs. 











INTEREST 
FINANCING 





| AMORTIZATIO 


16% ¢ 


THE RENT DOLLAR 
The diagram shows how the 
average rent payer's money is 
used. If the landlord pays 
too much for borrowed capital 
he will try to squeeze out prof- 
its by skimping maintenance 


Np” 


INTELLIGENT GROUPING of houses is shown in this block at Seaside Village, Bridgeport, Connect- 
icut. The varied heights of the buildings and the variation of the front wall from the building line are the means 









doesn’t have to make cash 

amortization payments to him- 
self, but if he is wise he will keep setting aside 
money every year to reduce the amount of 
his investment. Taxes and other payments 
to the government of course have to be made 
in cash in every case. They cannot be 
avoided. Maintenance costs, on the other 
hand, are frequently allowed to lapse, some- 
times even to the point where depreciation 
increases at a dangerous rate. The diagram 
of the rental dollar shows the average number 
of cents in each dollar of rent which go for 
interest, for amortization, for taxes, and for 
maintenance. 

The man who owns a house can afford to 
charge himself with slightly higher economic 
rent than ordinary rent. Amortization pay- 
ments increase his (Continued on page 84) 
Photographs by Samuel H. Gottscho 


used to produce the charming setting. The bay windows, which are mill-made, add to the size of the living-rooms. 
R. Clipston Sturgis and A. H. Hepburn, Associated Architects 
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Two WESTERN AND TWo EASTERN HOUSES 


J. Walser Collinge 
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| OF WHITE STUCCO with a roof of tiles graded from dark brown to medium, and with doors and 
trim of emerald-green, is this house in Santa Barbara, California. The plan is an interesting one, as it provides 
a private suite on the second floor, with its own outside entrance for the owner, who takes her meals with the 
family living on the first floor. This house was submitted in our first Small-House Competition 
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IN BERKELEY, California, 
is this house of typical Cali- 
fornia architecture. It is of 
dead-white stucco with a red 
tile roof and brown wood- 
work with the exception of 
the sash and doors, which are 
Prussian blue, and the shut- 
ters, which are green. The 
house is located in an old 
orchard whose trees are so 
decorative that no other im- 
mediate planting was neces- 
sary 
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Fue House of Mr. AND Mrs. Henry F. Swirt Ro.anpD IrRvinG STRINGHAM, ARCHITECT 
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George H. Van Anda 
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OF MODIFIED COLONIAL TYPE, this house shows an interesting variation in plan in that 
the stair hall is placed at right angles to the more usual position. This arrangement allows more space on the | 
southeast side of the house to be given over to the living portions. The house is painted a silver-gray and has | 


white trim, while the shutters and door are painted a light blue-green 
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Tue House oF JaAMEs JENNINGS Bevan, Esq. JAMEs JENNINGS BEvAN, ARCHITECT 
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SECOND-FLOOR PLAN 
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FIRST-FLOOR PLAN 


OF LIGHT GRAY GRANITE, all of which was taken from the site and has now weathered 





| «nia ; 


to a soft buff tone, is this house located in Bronxville, New York. In the gables is half-timber work of solid oak, 
J. § 


with a natural weathered stain and red brick laid irregularly. The roof is of heavy slates of gray and pale green 
Paul ]. Weber 
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Tue House of G. P. WuittrFiEtp, Esq. Lewis BowMAN, ARCHITECT 
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WILL THIS MODERNISM LAST? 
Yes. With Europe and New York behind it, it will go over the top 


HOULD you sometime find yourself on 
S Vesey Street in lower New York, turn 
your eyes up and up across the terraced and 
canyoned front of the New York Telephone 
Building; or if in Chicago, as you walk south 
along Michigan Avenue, stop —you will 
anyway —and contemplate the climbing 
silhouette of Number 333; or if across the 
breadth of the land, you will be shown in 
Los Angeles the New Public Library. Each 
of these buildings is different — different 
from its neighbors and different from its 
predecessors. For instance, where are the 
huge cornices that since the days of the 
Parthenon have always crowned our build- 
ings great and small? Where are the familiar 
Doric, Ionic, or Corinthian columns of clas- 
sic architecture? Where are the garlands, 
cartouches, modillions, and other trappings 
of the Renaissance? Where are the urns and 
fanlights of the Georgian? Even twentieth- 
century medizvalism, with its pointed 
arches, gargoyles, and crockets, is nowhere 
to be seen. These buildings are not only 
unprecedented in spirit and form, but in 
detail as well: all the iron, wood, plaster, 
mosaics, marble, and every other material 
that shows, where decorated are done so 
with forms for which no precedent can be 
found in the good old familiar styles of the 
Classic, the Gothic, and the Romanesque. 
This is modern art. I have cited skyscrapers 
in the three buildings mentioned because 
they were the first to embrace it, but look 
about you and you see it in our shops, hotels, 
clubs, and even now you can hear it knocking 
on our doors and prying open the windows 
of our homes. 


We shall have to answer it by asking in 
colloquial fashion another, ‘What do you 
mean “last’’?’ Is modernism an architec- 
tural fashion or an architectural era? If 
it is an architectural fashion it will last 
about thirty vears, but if it introduces an 
architectural era it will be with us in vari- 
ous forms for five hundred years! Architec- 
tural eras coincide with and express great 
Greek classic architecture, 
Roman classic architecture, Romanesque 
architecture of the Dark Ages, Gothic 
architecture of the medizval age, revived 
classicism of the Renaissance, were all 
architectural eras and lasted each a _half- 
millennium. For instance, the Renaissance 
began in 1420, and ended, or should have 
done so, according to schedule, in 1920. 
I am almost as positive of this as was Dr. 
Lightfoot, who proclaimed that the world 
was created on October 23, 4004 B.c., at 
nine o'clock in the morning. These eras are 
filled with succeeding fashions or styles, but 
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cultural eras. 


BY THOMAS E. TALLMADGE 





all conform more or less to the architectural 
spirit of the era, as, for instance, in France, 
the style of Louis XIV, Louis XV, Louis XVI, 
Directory, Empire, and so forth; or in our 
own country the Colonial, Post-Colonial, 
Greek Revival, Parvenu, Romanesque Re- 
vival, Eclecticism; and these are subdivided 
again, as in the period which I| have called 
Eclecticism, from 1893 to the present time, 
where we have had succeeding simultaneous 
and recurrent modes of Colonial, Elizabethan, 
Italian Renaissance, Spanish Mission, and so 
forth, and so forth. 


* America we have always developed our 
own plans and our own architectural 
forms, but we have almost always borrowed 
our ornament from Europe. The plan and 
construction of all our buildings, from houses 
to skyscrapers, is as distinctly American as 
their ornament is European. It has always 
been so, and the discouraging aspect of 
‘this modernism’ is that we are continuing 
the same practice, for while we are evolving 
our own forms we are taking our ornament 
from the Exposition of Modern Decorative 
Arts in Paris or from European publications 
exploiting the modern movement. Why do 
we do this? Because the forms of our build- 
ings are determined by factors of stern neces- 
sity — purpose, cost, and available materials; 
the ornament is an amenity. ‘They do these 
things better in France,’ and we are so 
frightfully rushed that no architect seems 
to have time to evolve original ornament. 
The design of original ornament is not taught 
in our architectural schools, and we have no 
important schools of industrial design; in 
consequence, we have no great decorative 
artists like Edgar Brandt in France or 
Josef Hoffman in Germany; Connick and 
Yellin perhaps, but they work in ancient 
styles. 

Le Corbusier’s 


book, Towards a New 


Architecture, seems to be the Bible of the 
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modernists. He believes that the basis of 
perfect architecture is engineering, and would 
have great plants like Ford factories turning 
out ‘parts’ for modern houses. He illustrates 
his theories with illustrations of some houses 
which he has built. In my opinion they are 
terrible — no grace, no charm, no ornamenta- 
tion of any kind; stark construction and 
efficiency, perhaps, but no amenity. He 
compares bridges, steamships, automobiles, 
and aeroplanes with contemporary buildings, 
entirely to the disadvantage of the latter. 
But bridges, automobiles, and so forth, are 
not architecture and cannot be compared to 
architecture. Architecture is building pur- 
posely beautified. The charge of the en- 
gineers is magnificent, but it is n’t architec- 
ture. 





E hear a great deal about that ignzs 

fatuus of the architectural philos- 
opher, ‘an American style.’ Do not deceive 
yourselves: this modernism will not give us an 
American style in the sense that we shall have 
astyle that everyone in America will exclusive- 
ly and spontaneously use, and that will be 
used nowhere else in the world. And may 
I interpolate here a word or two on our 
various efforts to run down this rainbow? 
Our first attempt at an American style was 
back in the seventies when we experiment- 
ed in a juvenile but sincere way with the 
‘Eastlake style.” This was a by-product of 
the Victorian Gothic, and an import from 
England. Its footprints are impressed on the 
old walnut bedsteads of the time, and its 
apotheosis was reached in the Centennial 
Exposition. The architects along in the 
eighties almost evolved an original style in 
an attempt to adapt the then fashionable 
Romanesque to the construction of wooden 
houses. There were no precedents, and the 
turned and spindled work of that period 
was original, ugly, but undoubtedly Ameri- 
can. It was given the coup de grace by the 
World’s Fair in 1893. It was the Transpor- 
tation Building in this same exposition, 
however, that inaugurated a vigorous, bril- 
liant, and courageous effort to establish an 
original American style. Its founder was 
Louis Sullivan, and its most brilliant ex- 
ponent, Frank Lloyd Wright. The Chicago 
School, as it was called, was discredited and 
buried alive by the active hostility of New 
York with its légionnaires from the Beaux 
Arts, by the hostility of our own architec- 
tural schools, and most of all by the fact 
that it never became fashionable. Mr. 
Wright, deprived of a prophet’s honor in his 
own bailiwick, went to Germany with his 
designs, where they were published in an 
imposing folio. They profoundly influenced 
domestic architecture (Continued on page 88) 
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: WILL THIS MODERNISM LAST? 
No. Not in itself, but it will leave an Influence for Good 
BY RALPH ADAMS CRAM 


T is an axiom —or should be — that 
those who successfully carry through a 
revolution should not be the organizers of 
victory. There is little else in history except 
the wearisome reiteration of this fact, which 
is why every rebellion, every victorious war, 
is bitterly disappointing in its outcome. 
Those who destroy can never rebuild, their 
genius is different. This holds from the 
Barbarian destruction of the Roman Empire 
to the latest Bolshevik adventure in Russia. 
The same situation appears in the case of 
the similar adventure now in process in the 
case of Continental art. The sterile for- 
mule of the Edwardian era, the last des- 
sicated remnants of a Victorian age, which 
in itself was the last flare of a tradition and a 
tendency already moribund, had to be de- 
stroved; there can be small question as to 
that. The last half of the nineteenth century, 
eminent in literature, was hopeless in art, 
except in the domain of music which was 
then singing its swan song through Wag- 
ner, Brahms, César Franck, Tschaikovsky, 
Dvorak, and Debussy. With the opening 
of the present century painting, sculpture, 
and architecture had ceased as vital arts, and 
there only remained a few of the elder great 
such as Sargent, Mc Kim, and Saint Gaudens, 
—all by chance Americans, — and even they 
were approaching their end. What offered 
itself as art was, as I say, a lot of dull and life- 
less formule, and something had to be done. 


Twas. A few men—Cézanne, Matisse, Pi- 

casso, Richard Strauss, Sullivan — simply 
ripped the old painting, sculpture, music, and 
architecture up the back and left t' _m naked 
to the world in their fatuity. All very well, 
as far as it went, like most revolutions, but 
like them not enough, for nothing adequate 
or even tolerable was offered to take the place 
of the fallen idols. Even if you grant a certain 
greatness in the protagonists of the rebellion, 
the silliness and incapacity of their followers 
showed, if not the unsubstantial nature of the 
foundation on which they built, at least the 
fact that what these leaders aimed at was 
totally misunderstood. But did they them- 
selves know? Manifestly not. Even their 
most enthusiastic protagonist, Mr. Clive 
Bell, admits that if the aim of destruction 
was sure, the substitute revelation was 
murky in the extreme. It was, and is, ten- 
tative experiments following one after 
another, postimpressionism, cubism, vor- 
ticism, heaven knows what-all, each being 
discarded after a brief following, with some 
men falling back to saner and more tradi- 
tional ways, others going on to still more 
fantastic excesses. 

This, exactly, seems to me the trouble 
with the whole movement, but it is just this 








that does link it up with the other activities 
of the present day, in politics, economics, 
society. Hitherto the great revolutions have 
generally been the result of a passionate 
and fanatical desire to put some definite 
new thing across, the destruction of the old 
being necessarily precedent thereto. To-day 
we pull down and destroy because such is 
our nature, and then we run around in 
circles trying hysterically to find something 
to fill the void we have made. 


Ke IS lack of sense of direction, of creative 
conviction, showed itself clearly in the 
arts where ‘modernism’ first appeared, — 
painting, sculpture, and music,—and there 
already it is, | think, finding its fulfillment ina 
complete dissipation of energy. The public 
is no longer amused by the Salon d’Automne 
and the Salon des Indépendants, and think- 
ing people are no longer edified. There is a 
horrid suspicion abroad that the next stage 
will be a regrettable declension on the 
respectable formule of Victorianism. For 
the moment a waning interest is centred 
on the workings of the modern energy in ar- 
chitecture, decoration, and furniture, a new 
field entered only three or four years ago. 
Here, it must be admitted, it is going strong, 
and it has now reached America, where it is 
beginning its nine days’ wonder. The ques- 
tion is, Is there anything in it that will last 
more durably than promises to be the case 
with painting, sculpture, and music: 
Personally | think its vogue will be shorter 
still, certainly here in America. In France 
good architecture practically ceased about 
twenty-five years ago, and it has declined in 
virtue all over Western Europe south of the 
Baltic. Here in America it is probably in 
better case than anywhere else in_ the 
world, and it is, | am sure, immune to the 
fatally logical and therefore exceedingly 
ugly architecture, both secular and ec- 
clesiastical, which burgeons in reénforced 
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concrete and plate glass all over France, 
measurably in Germany and Italy, and to a 
lesser, and a lessening, degree in Spain. 


& furnishings and interior decorations the 
case is different because the new mode 
does not confront a definite, vital, convinced 
energy, as happens in the case of architecture. 
At present our houses are built the way we 
like them (and no other people does them 
as well) and we put in them the things we 
like. Pretty well over the ‘period’ fashion, 
we get good old furniture if we can, or good 
modern copies, and we do not worry our 
heads over discrepancies in time between 
the various objects in one room. Period 
decorations are now consigned to hotels 
and night clubs where thev are done very 
well indeed, but our own houses are fast 
coming to reflect our own bettering instincts 
and predilections, or, if we haven’t any, 
those of our competent architects. 

This, | maintain, is exactly as it should 
be. A house is a purely personal thing and 
should look and act as such. You can invent 
a style for the skyscraper and apply it 
universally; you can establish a standard 
for the interior decorations of ‘movie’ 
theatres, a scheme of furnishing for a country 
club, but for heaven’s sake don’t try to 
standardize the house in which humans live. 
Racially, and in point of culture and sym- 
pathies, we are the most varied and heter- 
ogeneous people in history, and if anywhere 
we must show this in the places where we 
live. If we ever achieve complete unity 
(absit omen!) a unified stvle will develop in 
our houses, but vou cannot impose this then 
or now by legislative or esthetic fiat. 
_ was what one felt in regarding the 

examples of modernist domestic interiors 
on exhibition in Paris last winter. Certain 
virtues they had, particularly in novel and 
sometimes lovely combinations of thin and 
subtle color. Anything further removed 
from reality it would be impossible to 
imagine. Distortion has its place, but not in 
a library; acute angles may be meritorious, 
but not in a lounging chair; illumination at 
the level of the feet is useful in a sleeping 
car but is inopportune in a dining-room. 
A space-composition so subtle that to move 
a book or displace a chair would throw the 
whole thing into chaos is all very well in a 
show window, but in a_ living-room — ! 
And that was the wav it all seemed, to me at 
least. The apotheosis of artificiality. A 
perfectly empirical product, a sort of svn- 
thetic artistry with no more relation to life 
than the simulacra of a movie screen. 

‘Will this modernism last?’ No, not in 
itself, but it will (Continued on page 88) 
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Photographs by Mary A. Williams 


PITCHERS AND WATER JUGS from Guadalajara. The designs are all characteristically Mexican, 


with the exception of the centre vessel, which has obviously an Oriental inspiration 


MEXICAN POTTERY 


An Art that is still being carried on in all its Ancient Variety 


ITH a history as old as the oldest 
civilization in that complex country, 


and an importance in the heritage of the 
people second to that of no other craft, 
pottery making in Mexico is still being car- 
ried on in all its ancient variety. From the 
adobe huts of the Aztecs of Tonala, from the 
suburbs of the lovely city of Guadalajara, 
and from the picturesque Oaxaca Valley, 
come bowls and jugs and bottles, each the 
peculiar product of its own district. It is 
clearly a mistake to say, as 
at least one writer on Mexi- 
can crafts has said, and as 
most of us are inclined to 
think, that the ancient art 
has ‘descended to a third- 
rate manufacture.’ The ac- 
companying illustrations 
bear witness to that error, 
Much poor and cheap and 
altogether unbeautiful 
tery comes to us from 
Mexico, it.is true; and most 
of it that does come this side 
of the Rio Grande is of that 
sort. But even a 
examination of some of the 
best wares from almost any 
of the pottery centres will 
reveal a_ high 
craftsmanship and a sense 
for color and for pure design 
that is not inferior to that of 


pot- 


cursory 


degree of 


BY ESTHER McGILL 


the ancient days. Except in a few districts 
the craft has not been at all commercialized. 
And indeed, the lack of knowledge about 
Mexican pottery, and the lack of interest in 
it, has time and again threatened the craft 
with annihilation. The most interesting 
thing about Mexican pottery to-day is that 
the objects as we find them in the market 
places of the tiny villages are made in the 
adobe huts of the Indians, and made, not for 
prospective foreign buyers, but for their own 





THE WATER PITCHER at the extreme left is of Guadalajara 
pottery. The rest are from Puebla. The Talavera jar is at the right 
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use. There are indeed ‘pottery centres’ in 
Mexico, but each village has its own pottery 
centre, where, in the outskirts of the town, 
a family or small group of families engage in 
making the cooking and serving dishes 
needed in the village households. And it is 
from these tiny establishments that some of 
the most attractive shapes and designs come. 
The pottery with which we are most 
familiar in the United States, and which, 
indeed, represents all Mexican pottery to us, 
is that which comes from 
Puebla and the neighboring 
district. But it is a mistake 
to regard this as peculiarly 
Mexican pottery, because of 
all the many types of the 
ware made in Mexico, that 
from Puebla is the least 
strictly indigenous and has 
been the most subject to 
foreign influence. And of all 
the Puebla pottery, the Tala- 
vera held to be the 
most desirable, is most com- 
pletely an importation. If 
for no other reason than 
that, with its complex Euro- 
pean and Oriental back- 
ground, it serves as a marked 
contrast in tradition and 
method to the potteries of 
other places, the Puebla ware 
deserves some attention. 


ware, 
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In the first place, the craft 
was early organized in this 
town, which long ago rivaled 
Mexico City as a potential 
metropolis, and shortly after 
the arrival of the conquista- 
dores pottery making assumed 
proportions it has never as- 
sumed elsewhere. This ‘City 
of the Angels,’ in the Sierra 
Madre foothills, halfway be- 
tween the capital and the 
eastern coast, is essentially 
a Mexican-Spanish town. 
Settled, as were many Mexi- 
can-Spanish towns, by decree, 
it was meant to serve as a 
point of contact between the 
capitals of Old Spain and 
New, and it was here that 
the grafting of the new 
Spanish civilization upon the 
old Indian world was perhaps 
soonest begun after the con- 
quest in 1520. As we might 
expect, other industries de- 
veloped along with the pottery 
industry, and sixty years after 
the coming of the Spaniards, 
a writer on the social evolution 
of Mexico tells us, Puebla 
was producing a large quantity 
of silk goods from the raw 
materials sent by Asiatic 
markets, and in a single year 
the cloth manufacturers 
throughout the district con- 
sumed 300,000 pounds of wool 
grown in Mexico. 

Pottery was of course made 
by the Indians in the Puebla 
Valley, as everywhere in Mex- 
ico, long before the Spaniards 
came, but it was from the 
conquerors that the natives 
learned how to glaze their 
wares. Pottery making in 
Puebla, like lacquer making 
in Michoacan, was early fos- 
tered by the missionaries, and 
the first potters and tile 
makers to come to New Spain 
were artisans belonging to the 
Dominican order. The friars, 
impressed by the skill of the 
native pottery makers, and 
desiring tiles for their churches 
and monasteries, sent to the seat of their 
order in Talavera de la Reina, in the province 
of Toledo, Spain, for men skilled in the 
manufacturing of Spanish pottery and tiles. 
Soon other master craftsmen followed, and 
although the Spaniards tried to keep the 
craft in their own hands, the Indians learned 
their secrets with amazing rapidity, and 
before the turn of the century the actual 
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Illustrations, by courtesy of the New York Art Center, 
from the collection brought to the United States by Mrs, 
Frances Flynn Paine. 
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OAXACA WARE is shown above. The _ jar is the typical 
Oaxaca product, but rather superior, in both shape an 
kind. The other pieces are kitchen utensils from the Oaxaca Valley 
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THIS BOWL FROM TONALA is a very rare specimen from the 
collection of Dr. Atl: it is an example of the more sophisticated pieces of this 
ware and shows a minuteness of detail not usually found in this pottery. 
The candlesticks in the background are of Mexican glass. The one on the 
right of blue, the other of blue and white glass 


making of the tiles and pottery was almost 
altogether in the hands of the Indians, the 
Spaniards serving as managers and directors. 

In these circumstances was Spanish Tala- 
vera introduced to Mexico, and the natives 
applied their old skill and craftsmanship to 
the new technique and produced a singularly 
effective result. The body of this pottery 
is made of a coarse, sandy clay of a reddish 
color, and is covered with white enamel 
containing a large proportion of tin. Al- 
though Mexico contains vast tin deposits, the 
ore used in glazing this ware was probably 
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color, to most of its 
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all brought from Spain. Re- 
cently the mines of Zacatecas, 
Guerrero, Jalisco, and Hidalgo 
have been yielding large quan- 
tities of a superior kind of ore; 
and with the development of 
this relatively new industry, 
the importation of tin has 
stopped. 

Mexican Talavera differs in 
some respects very markedly 
from the Spanish. The body 
is more porous and the enamel 
less opaque. The decoration 
is applied more thickly than 
in the Spanish ware, and con- 
sequently stands out in re- 
lief from the background; and 
the designs in some measure 
retain, despite the powerful 
foreign influence, a charac- 
teristically Indian note — al- 
though this is less true of 
Puebla pottery, and partic- 
ularly of Talavera ware, than 
of almost any other Mexican 
pottery. The colors employ- 
ed in polychrome Talavera 
were yellow, blue, red, and 
black, and these are the colors 
still used in modern Talavera. 
Some of the old Talavera 
shows a distinctly Oriental 
influence, leading to the theory 
that Chinese potters were 
brought to Mexico from the 
Philippines; but the evidence 
seems rather to indicate that 
the Mexican potters were 
imitating the Oriental wares 
that were brought into Mexico 
in considerable quantities in 
the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries through 
Acapulco. 

Soon after the middle of the 
seventeenth century, the in- 
dustry in Puebla had reached 
such proportions that a Pot- 
ters’ Guild was established. 
The Guild required that each 
craftsman desiring to direct 
the manufacture of pottery 
be examined by a committee, 
and he would be permitted 
to manufacture only the kind 
or kinds of pottery on which 
he had been examined. A system of trade- 
marks was introduced and a rigid set of rules 
laid down governing the kinds of pottery to 
be made. Perhaps one of the most far-reach- 
ing of the Guild rules was that which forbade 
any Indian or person of mixed blood to 
manage or direct the manufacture of pottery. 
To this day, although the influence of the 
Guild has long since passed, and although 
probably all the work is done by natives, the 
management of the pottery works in Puebla 
is altogether in the hands of Spaniards. 

The work of (Continued on page So) 

















A CHOICE EXAMPLE OF COLONIAL ARCHITECTURE 


The Home of James Whittall, Esq., in Redding, Connecticut 
BY ELIZABETH NEWLIN EWING 


NARROW, winding road 

leads from the village, and 
passes quite close to this choice 
example of that period of early 
Connecticut architecture which 
includes simple, austere lines and 
materials, softened by beautiful 
detail. The house fits perfectly 
into the surrounding countryside, 
nestling against a low hill and 
overlooking an abrupt little val- 
ley, with an uncultivated meadow 
through which a brook-winds to 
join the Saugatuck River. A 
rough lane, bounded by stone 
walls, turns and twists its way up 
the steep hill beyond. The whole 
countryside is delightfully rural 
and unspoiled. At twilight we 
have seen deer feeding in the 
valley, and the pine-covered, 
rocky hillsides, with clear rushing 
little rivers, charm one with their 
natural beauty. 

Because the house stands close 
to the road, — as do many of the 
old houses, no doubt so that their 
owners, in bygone days, could 
peer out at the stagecoach and 
the occasional passers-by to re- 
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THE ELL containing the living-room is the oldest part of the house. 
appropriately furnished with Early English furniture of oak 
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Photographs by Richard Averill Smith 


THE CORNICES and doorway of this house have exquisite 
detail of the best type of the characteristic architecture of Connecticut 
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lieve the loneliness that must 
often have beset them, —a de- 
lightful terrace, shaded by a 
large overhanging maple tree, 
and affording very pleasant se- 
clusion in these days of so much 
noisy travel, has been built at 
the rear. The steeply sloping 
hillside also makes possible a 
second terrace on a lower level, 
outside the dining-room, where 
one may enjoy to the full the 
quiet of the lovely countryside. 
On a still lower level are the 
newly made flower garden and 
the vegetable garden, surrounded 
by a simple grape arbor, which 
the grapevines share with some 
climbing roses. Here flowers 
grow abundantly, for three feet 
of rocky Connecticut soil have 
been dug out of the borders, and 
two feet of manure added to the 
good loam which replaced it. 
Beyond the garden is an old 
weather-beaten barn which pro- 
vides a soft gray background. 
The rambling irregularity of 
the house adds to its charm. The 
three parts of it were undoubtedly 


It has a low ceiling and is 
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THE PARLOR which now ex- 
tends the width of the house has 
at one end this most unusual 
woodwork. LEspecially notewor- 
thy are the beautiful cornice of 
the windows and the rope mould- 
ing which borders them and the 
panels below 


THE DINING-ROOM made 
from the old basement kitchen 
has its rough stone walls white- 
washed. This room is made gay 
by the lacquer-red chairs. Over 
the Regency sidzboard is a green 
tapestry, and over the fireplace is 
a tin fish mould, coppered 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











built at different times, the central part or ell 
being the oldest, with the larger, more ornate 
end to the southeast a product of a later 
period when living was being wrested from 
the earth less laboriously, and attention could 
be paid to beauty of design and decoration. 

On this later portion, which is in reality 
the main house, the carved decorations are 
unusually fine, as can be seen in the well- 
proportioned fanlight in the pedimented end, 
in the detail of the cornice and of the window 
frames. The front door also, with its fanlight 
and beautiful latch, is typical of a period: 
the whole a little stern and cold, lightened by 
delicate conciliatory touches of beauty — 
like New England itself perhaps!’ This deli- 
cate detail is repeated inside this part of the 
house. In the tong parlor each window is 
bordered with a beautiful rope design, skill- 
iully done, and the mantelpiece here is 
charming. In this room are some fine old 
pieces of English furniture from the present 
owner’s house in Sussex, which make this a 
remarkably chaste and exquisite little room. 

Next to this parlor, and separated only by 
a small passageway at the front door, is a 
charming little sitting-room, with some old 
oak furniture of good design. Its chief 
charm, however, is an (Continued on page 92) 





THE LIVING-ROOM in the old part of the house, with the fireplace with Dutch oven, 
ald crane, and old iron fireback, can be seen beyond the hallway in the illustration at the top of the 
page. Green and white wallpaper and orange in the chintz and flowers make this a most attractive 
entrance. The stairs lead directly down to the dining-room 
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AN IDEAL SETTING FOR A GARDEN POOL 


EXLEY & KITE, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 


Philip B. Wallace 
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WILD FLOWERS, azaleas, and broad-leaved evergreens are naturalized under the trees 
which include the lovely dogwood. This pool is at one end of along formal garden at the other end of 
which is the house. Beyond this pool are the woods through which paths have been cut. The garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. John H. Gilbert, Rydal, Pennsylvania 
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WHAT IS THE COST OF AN $18,000 HOUSE? 


Building by the Ernest Flagg Method but under the Supervision of an Architect 
BY GERALD LYNTON KAUFMAN 





FOR A HOUSE AT THE WATER'S EDGE ON A ROCKY SITE, STONE IS THE LOGICAL BUILDING MATERIAL 


{- ERE are many methods of 
building a home. Far fewer, 
however, are the methods of 
building a home well. Between 
the extremes ranging from the 
speculative ‘fly-by-night’ con- 
tractor to the responsible builder 
of established reputation, any- 
thing may happen—and fre- 
quently does. But in order to 
anticipate the unforeseen and to 
protect ourselves from the mis- 
takes that may arise not only 
during construction but even in 
the long years after completion, 
there is still in existence a pro- 
fession known as architecture. 

The function of the architect is 
not merely to make pretty pic- 
tures and blue prints. He must 
bring his experience and training 
to every problem that may arise, 
and must protect his client in all 
matters of building economics, 
contracts, plans, specifications, 
details, superintendence, from the 
first line upon paper until the last 
coat of paint. 

In the September issue of this 
magazine there appeared a most 
interesting article by Margaret 
Hatfield, entitled ‘How We Built 
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THE PLAN SHOWS THE HEATER-ROOM ON THE FIRST FLOOR 
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Our $18,000 House for $28,500.’ 
Readers of that article will recall 
the reference to a certain book 
outlining the Ernest Flagg sys- 
tem of stone-concrete construc- 
tion, as well as the unfortunate 
title of this book, Build a Home, 
Save a Third. The use of the 
two imperative verbs in this 
title seems ill-advised; experience 
teaches that they are quite diffi- 
cult to conjugate in home build- 
ing, if this is to mean building 
well. 

It is not the present purpose to 
review either the book in ques- 
tion or the Ernest Flagg system, 
both of which have their merits, 
but rather to analyze the costs of 
an $18,000 house built with the 
stone-concrete walls described in 
Miss Hatfield’s article, but built 
by a reputable contractor under 
architectural supervision, without 
long lists of ‘extras,’ ‘frostings,’ 
and ‘items overlooked.’ 

The quotation marks are not 
meant to imply criticism of an 
owner’s doing his own building. 
As Talbot Hamlin recently re- 
marked, there is undoubtedly a 
great ‘ego-kick’ to putting on the 
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overalls and climbing around the joists with 
the masons and carpenters. Being one’s own 
architect, contractor, foreman, and nonunion 
laborer may get one into the spirit of the 
Growth of the Soil, but how can we reconcile it 
with the idea of Build a Home, Save a Third, 
if such a thing were possible? 


N the house illustrated above, the primary 

consideration was to build a home; what- 
ever savings there were to be were made 
through competitive bidding on complete 
plans and specifications. It so happened that 
the difference between the highest estimate 
received and the lowest was in excess of 
$6000, so it could be said that over a third 
was saved right here — if this was our way 
of figuring. Mathematically speaking, it is 
rather difficult to determine just how to save 
a third, until we know a third of what. The 
contract cost of the house shown was $17,300; 
the owner, when he actually moved in, had 
spent $23,000 in all, including a good many 
things not a part of the building, such 
as range, refrigerator, oil burner, sewage- 
disposal system, and so forth. How much did 
the house cost? The question is put up to the 
reader. 

As an aid in answering, however, let us 
turn to the tables of costs. Table 1 gives the 
total of $18,000 taken as the title of this 
story. The actual cost of the house shown in 
the photograph might just as well be figured 
as $17,350, on the other hand, counting the 
$50 over the contract amount for the only 
necessary extra not included in the contract, 
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for weather-stripping three exterior doors. 
All the other extras were actually ‘frostings,’ 
as Miss Hatfield so aptly terms it, put on to 
tickle the esthetic palate of the owner, but 
not essential to the requirements of taste. 

The items in Table 2 speak very well for 
themselves, but do not tell us whether we 
wish to include them in the cost of the house, 
or not. Such a table as this should always be 
made out most carefully, however, by any- 
one expecting to build; each item in itself 
might be called a straw found in our meta- 
phorical cake; but the metaphor might well 
be extended to include the camel’s back. Of 
course the large item of $500 for a sewage- 
disposal system — not to mention that un- 
pleasant extra of $50 for rock excavation — 
seldom occurs for the average home builder, 
but the amount involved might in most cases 
be labeled ‘Sundries and Incidentals,’ just 
to be on the safe side. 


EXT we come to Table 3, which takes 
N the totals of Tables 1 and 2 and adds 
to them the architect’s fee, based on the 
total of work done directly under his super- 
vision. What a huge amount — 10 per cent! 
But let us look at the very last table in 
Miss Hatfield’s article headed ‘Mistakes 
That We Made’: 1. ‘Not employing an 


architect... .’ Yet it says in the very 


first part of her article that she did employ 
an architect; very curious, until you read 
between the lines. One friend of the owner’s 

~‘a friend of ours who is an architect’ — 
gave some sound advice about costs, as a 


warning. Another friend made some plans 
and elevations — and then stopped. There 
was no such thing as complete architectural 
service given by anyone ‘with well-estab- 
lished reputation for relatively accurate 
estimates.’ No intention in this to criticize 
the owner’s desire to do it all herself, — nor 
is this supposed to be part of the ‘Save a 
Third’ campaign, — but merely an attempt 
to correct a false impression which we are sure 
Miss Hatfield never intended to convey. 





gw terrible 10 per cent, so formidable 
until we understand it, does not repre- 
sent an architect’s net profit. The average 
actual cost to a member of the American In- 
stitute of Architects specializing in residential 
work is between 40 and 55 per cent of the com- 
mission received for complete service. The 
greatest part of this service, in savings to the 
owner, is not in having plans, elevations, and 
‘pretty pictures,’ but in securing competitive 
bids from reliable builders, letting the general 
contract, supervising the construction, and 
clearing up any misunderstandings which 
might bring about a long list of extras. This 
service may be all summed up in the one word 
‘protection’ — and this is the word that is 
lacking in the article we have quoted, ‘How 
We Built Our $18,000 House for $28,500.’ 
Now to return to Ernest Flagg and stone- 
concrete. There is — or should be — a reason 
for everything. There should certainly be a 
reason for building a house of stone, when we 
are faced with the fact that this is usually 
the most expensive (Continued on page 109) 








THE ENTRANCE SIDE OF THE HOUSE SHOWS STONE LAID ACCORDING TO THE ERNEST FLAGG METHOD 
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THE TAPESTRIES OF JEAN LURCAT 
Delightful in Color and in the Vivacity of their Designs 





SPIRIT OF THE CIRCUS 
is the title of the tapestry at 
the right, and it is unfortunate 
that the colors of this, as 
well as of the others repro- 
duced here, are lost, since the 
designs are largely patterns 
of color. The figures are in 
gray and beige with touches 
of brown and red on a pale 
blue background, which is 
surrounded by a field of yel- 
low, black, and red and a 
border of royal blue 


y 





AT VERSAILLES, in the 
dining-room of a house de- 
signed by André Lurgat, is 
this tapestry, Les Concert 
Champttre, which in well- 
blended tones of brown, grays, 
and yellows gives a rich 
accent on the walls of very 
light yellow-green 
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Photographs by Bonney 
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HIGHLY DECORATIVE is this panel, which is one of 
four designed for a private house in Paris. The tones repeated in 
these panels are green, blue, and black 


ANOTHER PANEL of the Circus group. This has the 
two figures in the background in tones of beige, while the one in the 
foreground is cerise. The background is gray 
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PINK AND ROYAL BLUES with leaf and ground greens are used in this 

tapestry, called Les Petites Filles Vertes. Jean Lurgat is one of the foremost painters of 

Paris, and a collection of his paintings and tapestries and rugs was shown in New 

York this winter 
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ARISTOCRATS OF THE ROCK GARDEN 


How to make some of these Rarer Visitors Permanent 


4 \ 7 HILE alpine plants have been so 
inured to adaptation for survival 
that they are in general the most easily 
pleased of garden flowers, there are a few 
members among them that we fear as elusive, 
shy, and hard to please. 
They are, like some hu- 
mans, difficult at times to 
know upon short acquaint- 
ance. With better under- 
standing, we find them 
after all companionable, 
and exacting only in a few 
details easily adjusted. 

Among these that strike 
fear into our hearts the 
while they tempt us with 
their beauty are the Lewis- 
ias, many of the gentians, 
Statice caspitosa, St. Brigid 
anemones, sometimes the 
two good /Ethionemas. 

The understanding of 
drainage and the moraine 
principle has had much to 
do with making these gar- 
den visitors permanent. 
The Lewisias are America’s 
own, all of the dozen species 
or so coming from the 
Rocky Mountains, or from 
one of the great Coast 
Ranges farther west. The 
English took them to their 
rainy isle while our Pacific 
Coast was wilderness, and 
promptly had much trouble 
with them. A Lewisia may 
be persuaded at times to 
forgo full sun, but no 
Lewisia is going to share a 
bed with winter moisture. 
Too great an aristocrat to 
stoop to argument, the 
Lewisia quietly departs. 
But given a well-drained 
niche in a deep and rather 
rich compost of loam, leaf mould, and grit, 
well studded with stone chips, and also 
mulched with them, the Lewisia settles down 
to beautify its dwelling place as all good 
aristocrats should. A rocky crevice on a per- 
pendicular cliff is also to its taste, provided 
the roots may reach rather rich loam or com- 
post, and also receive moisture through the 
growing season. 

This moving moisture through the growing 
season and on into summer is of equal impor- 
tance with the winter dryness. It is ideally 
supplied by a minutely perforated under- 
ground pipe, and for this and the drainage 
reason, Lewisias are frequently grown in the 
sunny wet moraine. They do rather well 
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here, but I believe they make a decidedly 
better showing if they receive a richer diet 
than the moraine in general supplies. Also 
this question of full sun is subject to some 
discretion. While the species are few, and the 
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THE ST. BRIGID ANEMONE has a hardier Bird strain which was 
bred in the valley of the Cascade Mountains and has thus learned to submit to much cold 


habitat restricted, still ‘Western mountains’ 
is a term that embraces far too wide a range 
of climatic differences to be lumped broadly 
into a common treatment. 

Probably those species from the Rockies, 
and also the great plateau stretching from 
them to the Cascades and Sierras, can with- 
stand the burning sun of the greater portion 
of our American climate. Those, however, 
that face toward the Pacific in the north 
know only what must seem diluted sunshine 
to the ones who live beneath an intense sun. 
While in a similar climate they too will re- 
joice in full sun, through much of the United 
States this will need a little tempering. | 
have not seen this question stressed, but | 
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believe it responsible for some of the trouble 
‘experienced in the first tryouts on the Atlan- 

tic Coast. In this connection, it must be 

remembered that many of the same varieties 

are found both north and south. It is reason- 
able to believe that those 
evolved for generations 
beneath a California sun 
not only tolerate, but de- 
mand, more than do those 
from Canada’s western 
mountains. That they are 
adaptable is easily seen in 
their broad range. A few 
plant generations in new 
surroundings should make 
them indifferent to the 
question; but in dealing 
with Lewisias, you are 
dealing with something 
comparatively new on the 
market and not long re- 
moved from the wild state. 
It is as well to note the 
region of your supplying 
nurseryman, and gauge 
your sun somewhat along 
his lines. 

These cultural directions 
are more formidable in 
sound than they are in 
practice. I have stressed 
them because Lewisias are 
so new to gardens, partic- 
ularly upon the Atlantic 
Coast. Recent trials have 
shown them successful and 
easily amenable to garden 
conditions, but the first 
ones were attended with 
some uncertainty. They 
are of the rock garden’s 
most valuable finds, and 
far too precious to allow 
any misunderstanding to 
banish them from an hon- 
ored place. All Lewisias 
show to better advantage when closely 
grouped rather than planted as individuals. 

Lewisia oppositifolia and L. rediviva are 
considered quite hardy. There yet seems to 
be a little difference of opinion as to just what 
some of the others will endure away from 
their native haunts, but the general conclu- 
sion seems to be that they are hardy through- 
out the East, particularly if they have a good 
covering of snow. Where this is lacking or 
fitful, a mulch of leaves or grass would be 
much safer. 

Lewisia rediviva is the one member of the 
family that has been in longer cultivation in 
America. This is the bitterroot, and has been 
adopted as the state flower by Montana. 
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L. rediviva demands more heat than most of 
the family, with opportunity to bake out 
somewhat to ripen off after blooming. It 
comes from the hot plateau lands of the 
Rockies from Montana to Arizona, westward 
into California, and blooms from June to 
August. The narrow fleshy leaves somewhat 
resemble the Mesembryanthemum, and die 
down before the bloom, but seem to revive 
most unexpectedly. The rootstock is woody 
and thick. The flowers are like great cups of 
brilliant pink, borne singly on two-inch 
stems. The plant itself is credited with al- 

most unbelievable powers of recuperation. 

Mr. Bailey sponsors the statement that after 

roots of one plant had been plunged into 
i" boiling water to prepare it as a specimen, and 
| kept in a herbarium for several years, they 
were planted, and straightway started into 





BITTERROOT, Lewisia redi- 
viva (above), is the member of 
the family that has been in 
longest cultivation in America 


STONECRESS, Athionema 
(left), is a happy choice for those 
who live in a hot, sunny spot. 
It requires hot limestone 


THIS GENTIAN, Gentiana 
farreri (below), has markings 
in the throat and outer petals. 
Note the profusion of buds shown 





growth, proceeding serenely on throughout 
the year! It may be raised from seed sown in 
a frame or alpine house in spring. 

Lewisia oppositifolia is also a small plant, 
and is particularly notable for the profusion 
of its starry white or pale pink flowers 
throughout the summer. These are carried 
on six-inch pedicels, generally three or four to 
! a stem. This is a California and Oregon 

species, and its culture will be as that for 
Lewisias in general. 

From the Siskiyou Mountains of Northern 
California we have the beautiful Lewisia 
cotyledon. \ts rosette of foliage much recalls 
Saxifraga cotyledon, though lacking the sil- 
very edge, and being somewhat fleshier and 
greener. The thickly branched flower scapes, 
though more often six inches, at times attain 
ten, and carry the bloom in panicles. Of this 
bloom, I have never seen two descriptions 
that tallied, and personally I’ve found the 
flower itself so widely varying that I’ve at 
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times been troubled to place it. It would 
seem not only to do this inherently, but also 
to differ somewhat with age. I do suspect, 
however, that some good botanist will call us 
to account for the looseness of our nomen- 
clature. 

In its lightest form, the flowers are white 
with a pink veining down the centre of the 
petals. It is also found in flesh-pink with a 
central petal band of deep rose. Then pink 
flowers with an orange stripe are report- 
ed from British Columbia, 
and again it appears rose 
with a darker midrib. Its 
greatest variation, how- 
ever, seems to be rose- 
purple with a broad white 
margin. We shall probably 
find the future segregating 
these variations. In all 
forms, however, the petal 
number seems very con- 
stant from seven to ten. 

A little north of the Cali- 
fornia Siskiyous, in South- 
western Oregon, we find 
the exceedingly beautiful 
Lewisia howellii with wide 
rosettes of narrow, fleshy, 
grayish foliage with crin- 
kled margins. The large 
flowers on three to eight 
inch stems are pink to rose, 
streaked with orange, or at 
times carrying a decided 
apricot tone. 

A few miles on to the 
north, in the region where 
the Columbia River breaks 
through the Cascade Moun- 
tains, grows Lewisia colum- 
biana, much resembling L. 
howellii, though the leaves 
are shorter, not glaucous, 
and lack the crinkled mar- 
gins. The flowers vary from white to rose 
with dark red veins. This is somewhat 
smaller too, about four inches in height, and 
is a good Lewisia for a dry sunny crevice. 

Lewisia tweedyi is generally accorded the 
honor of greatest beauty, though its hardi- 
hood is questioned. As it is native to moun- 
tain heights of Washington and British 
Columbia, it should endure cold, and | some- 
what wonder if this is not at times robbed of 
its vitality by a preceding overbaking. Its 
cultivation does seem more certain when 
grown in a pot and placed in a frame, but in 
this case it would also receive more careful 
attention. I have seen a colony in perfect 
contentment in a low, moist (but well- 
drained!) place in the garden. The spoon- 
shaped leaves are only slightly fleshy, are 
less rosetted and more upstanding, and the 
individual blooms are the largest of the 
family. The flowers vary from cream through 
apricot, salmon, and pink, and are borne on 
six-inch stems. This is rather rare, and some- 
what difficult to procure as British Columbia 
has been protecting hers for some time, and 
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American nurserymen always have been 
backward in welcoming our own natives. 
Only a trifle less lovely than Lewisia 
tweedyi, and reputed far more gracious in 
disposition, is the new L. fincht. | have seen 
it only in the nursery, but to see it there in all 
its glory is to determine its possession. The 
rosette of broad, bright green leaves hugs 
flatly to the ground, and the eight to twelve 
inch sprays of large soft pink flowers are 
margined with white, or sometimes touched 
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with orange. A_ well-grown five-sprayed 
plant has been known to carry from twenty 
to thirty blooms to a spray. 

The highest alpine of the family is Lewisia 
pygmea. This comes from the Rockies, the 
Sierra Nevadas, and the Cascades. It makes 
a tuft of narrow foliage on which the small 
white to rose-red flowers sit. Unlike most of 
its family, it needs a cool situation, and 
rather a moist position, being valuable among 
the other Lewisias for this quality. 

Gentians have always held their place as 
true aristocrats of the rock garden, so much 
so that their very name is sufficient to make 
the average garden owner forgo their 
beauty. And after all, they are merely mis- 
understood, mismanaged, and misfed chil- 
dren of the world’s lonely heights. 

Comparatively new upon the market is the 
amazing light blue Gentiana farreri from the 
Da-tung Mountains of Tibet. Of all the 
plants that bear the late Mr. Reginald Far- 
rer’s name, this seems to have evoked his 
greatest enthusiasm. It much _ resembles 
G. sino-ornata in both form and habit. As 
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utiful with wide 


OOT, Lewisia howellit, is exceedingly bea 
rosettes of narrow, fleshy grayish foliage with crinkled margins 








they both bloom from August into October, 
and both like companionship, they are fitting 
neighbors with their widely contrasting blues. 
The blue of farreri is indescribably intense, 
yet of the light shade of a fair-weather sky, 
and the throat is white. As each half-pros- 
trate slender shoot ends in one of these wide- 
mouthed upturned trumpets, the bloom shows 
to particular advantage. There are lines of 
deep, almost black, purple and violet on the 
back of the petals that are exceptionally 
striking in the rolled bud. 
In the open flower, these 
seem to be carried in alter- 
nating panels. Not the 
least of its charms is the 
generosity of its bloom, for 
the flowers are carried 
continuously from late sum- 
mer to the heavy frosts of 
fall. Not only is G. sino- 
ornata a splendid foil for 
this charming visitor, but 
the salmons and pinks of 
the late-blooming Lewisias 
also tone in a glory of happy 
contrast. Late Androsaces 
contrast pleasingly, but 
use some care that rose 
Androsace and the salmon 
varieties of Lewisia do not 
deaden the charm of each 
other. 

For so lovely a guest, the 
conditions are not overly 
exacting. The soil where 
any gentian grows should 
be deep, and the drainage 
of course good. Three feet 
in depth with nine-inch 
drainage is advised by its 
introducer, and while this 
may be more than neces- 
sary, it might be well to ap- 
proach it as closely as 
convenient. G. farreri will enjoy fare a little 
richer than many of the gentians. Instead of 
two-thirds sand to one-third leaf mould, it is 
better to use three parts sand, two parts leaf 
mould, and one part finely shredded peat. 
Stone chips may be freely mixed, and of 
course the surface mulch of them will be 
desired. 

For real luxuriance, a finely perforated pipe 
should be laid about twelve inches below the 
surface to keep a flow of water beneath their 
roots throughout the summer, but a flow 
that may be instantly turned off when their 
growing period is over. Do not deluge them. 
Perforations should be minute and spaced 
two or three inches apart. Just as they de- 
mand moisture through this season, so do 
they demand dryness when their resting pe- 
riod begins. A pane of glass above them is 
almost a necessity in damp climates if you 
would have them give of their best. 

We do not usually connect the Statices 
with any difficulty, finding them as a rule 
sturdy stand-bys that will shift for them- 
selves. Statice (Continued on page 100) 
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FOR 
THE HOUSE 


BY 
D. W. GALE 


HEN one considers the judgment and 


















precision that is given by American 14 cae 
women in the selection of the color of their rt as oe oe a P no at MEO as on a 
apparel, it is astonishing to think how small THE COLONIAL HOUSE is best painted white, using red or a dark lavender- 
a part color plays in current American archi- purple for the trim. Or gray can be used for the walls, combined with French blue for the 





tecture. It forms so small a place in the shutters with terra-cotta hinges and latches 
tout ensemble of both skyscrapers and houses 
that its effect is unimportant in the general 
composition. It would seem that such neglect 
of so valuable a decorative medium is due to 
the lack of confidence we have in our ability 
to use color as a predominating motive. The 
finger of scorn points so hard at the unsuc- 
cessful in color design that we are frightened 
to depart from the conventional and take the 
chance of failure. There is, however, lying 
dormant in every one of us a strong color 
interest, which is only awakened and excited 
by the sight of a color contrast. The extent of 
this interest for color is not fully recognized, 
but is of a degree far exceeding any architec- 
tural interest we may possess. This conclu- 
sion may be drawn from the fact that, where- 
as very few people consider that they have 
the ability or the knowledge to criticize 
architectural composition or delicacy of de- 
tail and proportion, there are few who do 
not inwardly think that their color sense is 
superior to that of their neighbors. This is 
evident from the varying condemnation and 
praise that is spontaneously uttered at the 
sight of anything new in color schemes. 

The demand for the increase of the part 
that color is to play in architectural composi- 
tion in the future will undoubtedly spring 
from the use of color in the home. There are 
no examples of domestic architecture in 
America which rely on the use of color for the 
dominant note in their design. The hues in 
which the various parts of houses are painted 
add considerably to their charm, but such 
effect is invariably subordinate to their archi- 
tectural merit in line and texture. It is clear 
then that there is much scope for experiment 
in the application and use of color in order 
to bring house design — both interior and 
exterior — to the point where form, texture, 
and color are each accorded their true value 
in composition. | 

Out of doors bright and strong colors are 
most advantageously used; but it should be 
remembered that the value of each varies THE ENGLISH HOUSE might have red trim if the walls are of stone, or blue | 
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THE ITALIAN OR SPANISH HOUSE might have a green tile roof which | 


would be a welcome change from the more common one of orange or red. With such a roof | 
white stucco walls would be especially pleasing 























according to its proximity, and also its extent tones in the roof if the walls are of whitewashed brick. With cream stucco there might be 
in relation to adjacent colors. Brown used shutters of dull burnt orange 


with bright white stucco is far more attractive 
than brown with a dull stucco. By combining — — —- 
canary yellow and (Continued on page 94) 























‘THE HOME’S SUBCONSCIOUS MIND 
B y Louise eAorton 


EAVEN, to my childish imagination, was dimly 
pictured as a sort of glorified attic lying just 
above the soft blue ceiling of the world. Somewhere 
in the sky was an opening veiled by a fleecy cloud, 
which the cherubs pushed aside from time to time in 
order to let down a rainbow stairway, thrillingly 
steep and hard to climb as attic stairways always are. 
I say cherubs, because heavily draped, harp- 
playing angels never intrigued my fancy. | always 
preferred holiday cards of the Santa Claus, baby- 
chick variety to those crowded with hovering wings, 
and even now, Fra Lippo Lippi’s piquant little boy 
angels appeal to me more strongly than the delicately 
spiritual creations of Fra Angelico. At any rate, | did 
not hesitate to replace the heavenly hosts with a 
company far more lively and more varied. It in- 
cluded Aunt Inez, who had died in infancy (all the 
aunts | knew were so frightfully grown-up that the 
thought of a baby aunt fascinated me), my Scotch 
great-grandfather in kilts and plaidie, the Little 
Colonel, quaint-pinafored Alice, with hair as straight 
as my own, Moses still in his cradle of bulrushes, and 
Pocahontas. Nor did | find any incongruity in 
placing among them the little dog Jack that had 
bitten a policeman who tried to make friends with 
me in my carriage. They would all live together in a 
higgledy-piggledy land of pirate ships and horse 
sleighs, hoop skirts and enchanted forests, where 
an apple tree at every other corner pointed, ‘This 
way to fairyland.’ The picture certainly owed no 
detail, Moses excepted, to the austere teachings of 
my grandmother. But our conceptions of heaven are 
always colored, | suppose, by the things we want 
most on earth. To me there could be no fairer reward 
for goodness than to live forever in an attic where the 
junk of the ages was stored. 


HE child’s innate love of attics was doubly 

strong in me because of our family’s inability to 
acquire a truly satisfactory one. We moved too 
often. No sooner was there a respectable agglomera- 
tion of broken chairs, newspapers and magazines, 
outgrown clothing, gift calendars, rabbit skins, and 
birds’ nests piled up in our attic than the house was 
found to be too small or too far from the car line, and 
the treasure-trove had to be consigned to the junk 
man. How my brother and I dreaded the greedy 
tinkle of the little bell that marked his slow, unre- 
lenting approach to our door. 

The new home might be topped by the most 
spacious of dormer-windowed garrets, but a garret 
without heaps of rubbish is only an uninspiring 
storeroom. What charm can lurk in boxes of clean 
blankets you are forbidden to touch and carpets 


smelling of moth balls! Of all the dreary aspects of 
moving, this was the hardest to bear — harder even 
than the critical glances of our new playmates and the 
suspicious sniffing of their dogs. The children could 
soon be subdued to admiration by a colorful account 
of the homes which had been ours, but, at the men- 
tion of attics, our little kingdom toppled. Cleanliness 
and moth balls are not things to boast of. 


ET, even if we had lived for years in one place, 

something would still have been lacking. An 
attic worthy of the name is not the product of one 
generation. It is a dusky retreat mellow with the 
faint odor of old leather, dry paper, and dust, where 
you may chance upon the crazy quilt Cousin Sarah 
gave Grandmother as a bridal present, where feather 
ticks, trundle-beds, and gaunt spinning wheels endure 
banishment with a forlorn dignity. Packed as it is 
with the tangible evidence of dead hobbies and 
tastes outworn, it functions as a kind of subconscious 
mind for the family, giving a sense of continuity to 
the stream of life that flows beneath it, and casts up 
now and again a piece of wreckage to be added to the 
store. 

Nothing gives you so deep a root in the past.as 
does a bit of that past lodged beneath your own roof. 
The primly cross-stitched motto of a faded sampler 
can conjure up a whole period with poignant vivid- 
ness. Our lack of such a repository used to trouble me 
greatly. I don’t believe | actually doubted the 
existence of my forbears, — Grandmother certainly 
spoke of them with familiarity and conviction, — but 
| felt somehow detached from them. There was not 
a spinning wheel, nor even a blunderbuss, in our 
spotless garret. 


N the remotest corner of our darkest closet is a 

battered object that makes me realize how much 
we have missed in not having an attic. It is one of 
those awkward, unstable rockers poised upon a 
platform — a thing with no plea of beauty or comfort 
to justify its preservation. Not old enough for an 
antique, it is merely out of date. Once, when the 
baskets of roses and violets on its upholstery were in 
their brilliant prime, it adorned Grandmother’s 
parlor in company with sheaves of wheat in glass 
cases and plush-covered autograph albums. There it 
was, no doubt, at home. Since then it has gradually 
declined in position, occupying successively our 
living-room, dining-room, playroom, and the closet 
in which it now reposes. It is an ungainly alien in any 
room; it holds itself complacently aloof from all 
schemes of decoration. We cannot bear more than an 
occasional sight of it, and (Continued on page 102) 




















The House in Good Taste 


THESE BEAUTIFUL WALL PAINTINGS 
IN THE HOUSE OF HENRY G. VAUGHAN, ESQ., IN SOUTH BERWICK, MAINE, 
WERE EXECUTED BY GEORGE PORTER FERNALD 





Photographs by Paul J. Weber 


In rEsTORING this historic old house, foliage paper was placed on the walls of the 
living-room and dining-room to replace the original, which had entirely disappeared. A few 
years later Mr. Fernald painted these charming scenes over the paper. In the living-room he 
retained here and there trees found on the foliage paper, but so skillfully building his design 
around them and keying it in color to them that only by touch can the painting be distinguished 
from the paper. One of these trees can be seen in the corner 





BEAUTIFUL 








IN THE LIVING-ROOM ¢@llustrated above and on the preceding and next pages, Mr. Fernald, inspired 
hy the history of the town and the lovely old houses remaining, painted imaginative and vivid scenes recalling the past. 
The Piscataqua River, through the flourishing trade with the West Indies, colored the life of the town on its banks and 
was the main contributor to its prosperity. It is pictured on all four walls. In the illustration ox she next page, it is 
shown in all its importance flowing through the middle foreground with a big square-rigged trader at the landing at 
the left 
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THE COLORS of these murals are green, green-blue, deep cream, and apricot in bright tones well suited to the 
gay, intimate life pictured. These colors ave borne out in the colors of the furniture coverings 





A CL ASSIC DESIGN was depicted on the walls of the dining-room which entirely 
obliterated the foliage paper. The colors are similar to those of the living-room, but more neutr: il 
in tone. Here the drawing was done entirely with a brush, with the result that the paintings 
have the fresh, unstudied quality of old frescoes 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





A SETTING of rare distinction is provided by these mural paintings for the fine old furniture and glass in 
these rooms. With the beautiful mahogany pieces in the dining-room are used Windsor armchairs painted ivory with 
grape design in gold, which strike a pleasant and individual note 
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SIMPLE REGENCY FURNITURE 
Graceful pieces of the Early Nineteenth Century that ave still Moderately Priced 


HE really human collector who is 
= hampered for lack of money may 
get some consolation from the fact that 
very few possessors of the perfect 
period-room have a room that suits its 
possessor. Perfection in furniture may 
be stifling, it may even snuff out the 
owner’s personality. Many people who 
have a Chippendale room (which at its 
most elaborate and finest is perhaps 
the hardest of all styles to live up to) 
must in it forever remain outsiders. 
Tudor decoration or that of the best 
French periods can also crush; Hepple- 
white, which is human and adaptable, 
gracious, lovely, and lovable, never 
will. But Hepplewhite, like all the 
best eighteenth-century furniture, is 
unattainable for the owner of the 
small purse. 

Certain people, especially among the per- 
verse and mocking younger generation of 
London, have had recourse to Victorian back- 
grounds, and much work of this period can 
still be bought at a reasonable figure. But no 
lover of the really beautiful could be satisfied 
with what, at its best, is only solid and quaint, 
although it is easy to see how, to such people 
as have a sense of comedy and have attained 
a complete enfranchisement from Victorian 
manners and morals, there is an_ ironic 
pleasure to be obtained from furniture and 
bric-a-brac which suggest crinolines, curls, 
chaperons, sentiment, and the proprieties. A 
background of solid mahogany, lightened by 
crewelwork, makes a foil to jazz and the 
drinking of cocktails. 


ARMCHAIR with curving 
arms, legs rounded at the knee, and 
delicately carved back with brass 
patera, all features which are typical 
of the Regency period 


BY ELIZABETH LUCAS 


SIDEBOARD of the Regency perio 1 which shows 


mistakable Sheraton influence 


COMBINATION CUPBOARDS édé- 
signed for both books and ornaments, of ma- 
hogany, rosewood, or painted pine, are among 
the most attractive of the Regency pieces 


FINELY PATTERNED printed material spe- 
cially designed for curtains for the Prince Regent's bed- 
room at Carlton House 
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But between the good Queen Vic- 
toria’s age and the unattainable eight- 
eenth century there remains a period 
just as full of amusing and varied sug- 
gestions as the Victorian, yet offering 
the collector much that is delicate and 
elegant (‘chaste’ was the word of the 
time). This is the Regency period, 
which, roughly speaking, covers the 
1810's and the 1820’s. 
As the eighteenth century goes out 
Carlton House comes in with its easy- 
going morality and its whiskered 
courtiers; likewise Holland House, 
where witty men of letters and of no 
family in particular mixed familiarly 
wn- with political leaders as they had not 

done since the time when Swift, Prior, 

and Gay were the intimates of Harley 
and Bolingbroke. Almacks is already flour- 
ishing under its aristocratic council of 
autocratic women. The stagecoach gives 
place to the railway: knee breeches to the 
trouser, a change of even more social sig- 
nificance — Chippendale chairs really de- 
mand knee breeches and silk stockings for 
those who sit on them. Clothes began to be 
soberer, but were often decorative, the Regent 
wearing striped green velvet embroidered 
with silver flowers, a powdered wig, curls, 
and a pigtail. But in spite of powdered heads 
(and there were in 1812 46,000 men, the 
‘guinea pigs,’ paying their guinea tax for the 
privilege of using powder), modern dress had 
arrived, and the Beaux relied more on cut 
than on fancifulness. The Regency was a 
transition period for (Continued on page 90) 


A SIDE CHAIR known as 
Trafalgar, with lyre decoration on back 
and Nelson rope-rail. An excellent ex- 
ample of the continuous curve of back 
post, seat, and leg which gives these 
Regency chairs their greatest charm 











BUYING AN HONEST HOUSE 


HERE are tricks in all trades.’ If 
ever this familiar saying was true, it 


is true of the building trades. And when we 
start out to inspect houses we at once come 
face to face, either wittingly or unwittingly, 
with the thousand and one tricks and the 
whole gamut of camouflage practised by 
unscrupulous builders. Hence if the pros- 
pective buver arms himself with as much 
information on house construction as he 
possibly can, he will be more able to recog- 
nize the various examples of careless work- 

manship and cheap ma- 





mf AN terials, with the result that 
aK PAY a great deal of worry and 
: J expense will be avoided 
{ later on. The women, as 

MTT —~ well as the men, should 


inform themselves and 
shoulder their share of the 
responsibility of buying, not 
only-an attractive house, but an HONEST 


Choose your hous2 on 
a stormy day 


HOUSE! 

The majority of people buy only one 
or two houses during their lives, and by the 
time thev have been through the school of 
experience it is, unfortunately, too late for 
them to profit by what they have learned 
from their costly mistakes. To be able to 


judge properly the materials and workman- 


ship entering into the construction of a 
particular house one should devote anywhere 
from five to fifteen years to intimate asso- 
ciation with all phases of building construc- 
tion In one capacity or another. 

Obviously no one could afford to spend 
this time solely for the purpose of training 
himself to buy an honest house. He must 
gather what information he can — where he 
can, and when he can. 


I. Inspecting the Foundation 
BY MILTON TUCKER 


We hear a great deal these days about 
vocational education and training. All sorts 
of schools are offering special courses to 
educate us in practically any trade or pro- 
fession we may choose to study. But what 
is there available in the way of training and 
education for the man who is in the market 
fora home? The home-beautifying magazines 
discuss artistic color schemes and decorative 
effects. Our architectural magazines are 
fast pointing the way to a better American 
architecture. Building-trade journals devote 
most of their space to correct methods of 
construction. Our libraries are full of books 
on planning and constructing houses. But 
in spite of all this information, it still remains 
for the prospective house buyer to search for 
and to gather together as best he can the 
scattered information and facts which will 
enable him to distinguish in the fully com- 
pleted house the difference between good 
and bad construction. 

In a new house where all the paint and 
wallpaper are spick-and-span and the plaster 
has not yet cracked, there may 
be little to indicate to the un- 
informed layman the flaws and 
defects which may be lurking 
behind the new finish, ready to 
appear at some future time. 
Many a new house is sold by 
Make sure its color scheme and decorative 
~ oo ee effects, yet these are two of the 
porch least important items, as they 

can be changed comparatively 
easily to suit the whims and tastes of the 
new occupants. 

In an old house many of the flaws and 
defects have already made themselves ap- 
parent, in fact they often stare you in the 





face. A new house is not so frank in its 
confessions, however, and is therefore much 
harder to judge than an old house. The 
buyer may get a flimsy, slipshod sort of a 
structure or he may get an honest, durable 
house of sturdy construction, such as 
thousands of builders are putting on the 
market. The prospect who can listen to the 
salesman’s flowery descrip- 
tion and then turn about 
and judge for himself the 
quality of the materials 
and workmanship has made 
a big stride toward elim- 
inating from house buying 
the element of chance, and 
the care and worriment. 

Of course, the proper 
time to inspect any house is while the work 
of construction is actually going on. This is 
one great advantage to be had in building a 
house to order under the careful supervision 
of a trained architect, or a reputable builder, 
or both. But those who buy a ready-built 
house, ‘as is,’ must be content with judging 
wholly by what is visible, or accessible, in 
the completely finished structure. 

Paint, putty, and plaster may cover a 
multitude of sins —for a short time. But 
these sins eventually become apparent as 
the foundation settles, the framework 
shrinks, floors sag, doors and windows be- 
come balky, the paint, putty, and plaster 
crack, and the — well, the list is too long to 
continue further! But keep this question in 
mind when you look at a house: What will 
be the condition of this house five years 
from now? 

Before we select an automobile, we usually 
require the salesman to drive us over rough 
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Test the concrete by 
scraping with a 


knife 











1iG. I 

Tile drains should be laid around 

the bottom of the walls if the ground 
is naturally wet 


FIG. 2 
Effect on stucco of omitting 
gutters. The peeling of stuc- 
co is also likely to happen if 


wood lath is used as a base 


FIG. 3 

Drains of cast iron are 

essential for the gutters 
to discharge into 


Cracks in the masonry imply inade- 

quate foundations which will result 

also in cracks in the plaster and 
opened joints in the woodwork 








rIG. 5) 


In the illustration above the very per- 
ceptible crack in the foundation has ex- 
tended to the wall itself 
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roads, up the steepest hills, and through 
heavy traffic. In other words, we inspect the 
automobile in a manfler which will bring 
out any bad features. 

How much more important it is to inspect 
vour future home under unfavorable con- 
ditions! For what single purchase, during all 
our lives, affects the health and happiness 
of our precious families more than the pur- 
chase of a home? The proper time to inspect 
a completed house is not the beautiful sun- 
ny day which the real-estate salesman in- 
variably picks out! No, sir! Choose vour 
own day. And let it be a day which will 
show up the bad features of the house —a 
stormy day, a day when the wind is driving 
the rain against those badly fitting casements, 
and the downpour is a test for the roof, or a 
dark cloudy day when poorly lighted rooms 
fairly groan with gloominess. Remember 
there will be many such days as this in your 
house when you will wish the rooms were 
better lighted. Many a builder has breathed 
a sigh of relief because a good prospect did 
not inspect the house before the plaster had 
dried out from the last time the roof leaked. 

If possible inspect the cellar of a house 
after several days of rain, 
or in the rainy season, when 
the ground outside is soaked 
through and through. You 
may find a foot of water in 
the cellar; it would not be 
the first time such a condition 
has existed in a house cellar. 
Would you want to risk the 
health of your family under 
such conditions? Incidentally, after such a 
period of stormy weather and much rain, a 
dry cellar is a pretty sure sign that the cellar 
will remain dry under practically all condi- 
tions, although the same cannot be said of 
the roof. For a roof may remain tight after 
weeks of stormy wet weather, but just as 
soon as the storm shifts to a particular point 
of the compass, a vulnerable spot around a 
chimney or over a bay window may be 
found by the rain. 





Test the cellar 
floor for hol- 


low spaces 


To remedy properly a damp or wet cellar 
is expensive, whether attempted from the 
inside or the outside, and in many cases can 
never be done as thoroughly and as effectively 
as though it were done at the proper time, 
while the house construction. 
Furthermore, it may mean digging up beau- 
tiful lawns and shrubbery or breaking up 


good concrete cellar floors 
[ I I se 
acepeaye 


was under 


to install drains. A foun- 

dation laid on ground that 
} is naturally wet should 
have earthenware tile drains 
laid around the bottom of 
the walls to carry away 
excess water from the foun- 





Examine the 
foundation 


carefully for cracks 


dation footings and to pre- 
vent its through 
the cellar floor. See Figure 1. 
Once a house is finished no mortal can tell 
from superficial examination whether or not 
tile drains were installed. Do not be de- 
ceived by anv drains set into the surface of 
These are intended for use 


iy 
Walls 


seeping 


the cellar floor. 
only in washing the cellar floor or for dis- 
posing of wash water, and so forth, and play 
no part in preventing dampness and water 
from entering the cellar. But whatever the 
cellar construction may be, — good, bad, 
or indifferent, with drains or without, — the 
mere presence of dampness or water should 
be enough to dampen anvone’s enthusiasm 
for the house in question. 

Besides the omission of drains, another 
cause of dampness or water in the cellar 
after continued rains is the improper disposal 
of roof water. Roof water that is poured 
from conductors on to the ground next to 
the foundation is almost certain to find its 
wav into the house cellar, unless the founda- 
tion has been thoroughly waterproofed or 
else the lawn slopes abruptly away from 
the house. 

Above all, water from every part of the 
roof should be caught in gutters hung at the 
lower edge of the roof and having outlets into 
conductors. To some people it may seem 
wholly unnecessary to mention the subject 
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of gutters, but we do find, here and there, 
unreliable builders who design and_ build 
houses, particularly Spanish-tvpe houses and 
Western-tyvpe bungalows with wide over- 
hanging roofs, with the intention of omitting 
gutters and conductors. The sad results of 
such shortsightedness become all too ap- 
parent sooner or later — ugly washouts on 
the lawn, wet cellars, and so forth. Figure 2 
shows one of the results of omitting con- 
ductors to carry off rain water. Here the 
rain water from the gutter outlet was 
permitted to run down over the stucco. The 
water froze and—well, the rest is evi- 
dent! 

The situation is not much improved when 
gutters and conductors are installed unless 
they discharge the water into suitable drains, 
as shown in Figure 3, which carry the water 
underground to dry wells, 
storm sewers. Cast-iron drains above ground 
are much more durable than clay-tile pipe. 
The prospect need not 
concern himself with the 
ultimate disposal of the 
water, provided it is taken 
care of by drains and is 
not allowed to run on to 
the lawn next to the 
foundation. A partial so- 
lution of the problem lies 
in the use of a strip of 
cement or of wooden troughs laid on the 


cesspools, or 





A hammer blow will 
not dent good con- 
crete 


ground to carry the water from the con- 
ductors away from the foundation walls. 
But these cause ugly washouts at the dis- 
charge end; moreover, they hinder the use 
of a lawn mower and are themselves a 
detriment to the beauty of the grounds. 

A house is no stronger than the foundation 
which supports it, therefore the foundation 
wall of a house should be very carefully 
examined. On the walls and the piers de- 
pends the stability of the entire structure. 
If the foundations settle unevenly and crack, 
as was the case in Figure 4, the rest of the 
house will settle unevenly, the plastering 
will develop unsightly (Continued on page 111) 








Brick walls must be examined 

carefully, since cracks usually 

follow the mortar joints and 
are not easily detected 












FIG. 7 


Nosings oncon- 
crete steps are 
expensive and 
are easily brok- 
en. Those with- 
out are better, 
especially for 
cellar steps 








Unplastered concrete can be detected 
by the imprints of the wooden 
boards used for the forms 
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A GROUP OF HOUSES PLANNED AND PLANTED AS A UNIT 


MARJORIE SEWALL CAUTLEY, LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
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AN UNUSUAL suburban Suiiiiat in contrast to the more usual one which consists a 
houses placed in a row with uniform setbacks, exposed lawns, and a large proportion of land wasted by 
long drives. Here at Ridgewood, New Jersey, a group of six houses built by Mrs. John Hawes are 
placed on three sides of a common lawn and served by a single drive which runs behind them 








Photographs by Ansosnette Pervett 





EACH HOUSE has its own private lawn and a porch. These porches are 


50 placed that no one overlooks the other 
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THE LARGE OAKS, of which there were many in this lot, were 
practically all saved. Moreover the grades at their bases were carefully noted 
and kept in the final grading so that tree wells were not necessary. Consider- 
able expense was saved by serving the six houses with gas, water, electricity, 
and sewer connections with mains laid under the central lawn panel 





for interesting planting; it also made possible 


THIS GROUPING of houses not only gave an opportunity | 
attractive compositions of masses and, by the combining of the units, a variation of roof lines that is most pleasing 
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OME, in its highest sense, is the out- 
ward expression of certain inner graces 
of spirit. It must bear the impress of honesty 
and simplicity, of individuality and freedom, 
of graciousness and beauty, of serenity and 
order. It would be a rash person who would 
say in just what proportion these attributes 
were to be compounded in order to produce 
the ideal home. But, however indefinable the 
compound, it was possessed liberally by the 
old English builders, judging by the number 
of beautiful homes which still survive. 

It is not the purpose of this article to in- 
quire as to why and when this special -blend 
of desirable qualities came to the fore in the 
English make-up or to investigate the influ- 
ences which encouraged its development, but 
to show how it translated itself into definite 





Photographs ©. K. Morrison 





THE SUSSEX cottage shown 
above embodies a number of the 
traits which make the English 
house so homelike — the hospi- 
table porch, the attractive bay 
window, a great variety in 
building materials, the well- 
proportioned chimney, and the 
excellent tiled roof with just the 
right amount of clinging greenery 


THE ORIEL window 
supported by carved 
brackets above the 
Tudor arch of the 
doorway above is a 
beautiful survival of 
mediaval times 


A CHIMNEY stack of 
great size and small 
roofs at each side re- 
peating the texture of 
the main roof are such 
important parts of this 
house that if you im- 
agine the house with- 
out them you will 
appreciate their deco- 
rative value 
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THE HOMELIKE 
CHARACTER OF THE 
ENGLISH HOUSE 


[. As found in certain Types of the Late 


Gothic and Early Renaissance 


BY KATHRINE MORRISON 


architectural forms. These forms can be 
easily recognized by anyone. When you 
begin to look attentively at old English 
houses, you can hardly fail to notice how they 
suggest unerringly the composite spirit of 
home. 

Roofs have been cunningly contrived to 
express, by their steep pitch and long slopes, 
shelter and protection. Chimneys and hearths 
convey unmistakably their impression of 
warmth and hospitality. Mullioned and lat- 
ticed windows have been made veritable 
symbols of cheeriness and light, combined 
with a sense of cosy seclusion. Wall surfaces, 
dormers, oriels, and gables denote freedom, 
coupled with a sturdy individuality, and vine- 
covered porches proclaim their friendly wel- 
come to the waiting guest. 

Inside the same message is repeated in 
different ways. Low-raftered ceilings bespeak 
a comfortable intimacy, and the plain wall 
surfaces of plaster and oak beams, directness 
and simplicity. Odd nooks and corners give 
that element of surprise and variety which is 
an unceasing charm. 

The features whose significance has been 
summarized belong of course to the Tudor 
house. It is the most typical growth of the 


WARMTH AND PROTECTION are happily 
symbolized by this high-pitched roof of ancient 
tiles which has been carried down from the main 
structure to cover two small additions at each 
Side 


A BAY WINDOW ¢fypical of many built in 
Tudor times. The upper lights are continued by 
casements placed on each side of the bay, thus 
forming a delightful whole 





native soil. When classic models were 
copied, the homelike character of the English 
house was somewhat modified. It was not 
lost, but given a new direction. 

Before discussing the effect which later 
influences had on the English home, it is well 
to get a clear picture of the early types, which 
began in the fifteenth century and continued, 
with only slight changes, through the Jaco- 
bean period. : 

To see these old houses in proper perspec- 
tive, one must consider briefly the conditions 
under which they were built. In those remote 
days, transport of materials was almost 
impossible. It was reserved for cathedrals 
and palaces. All the tools were hand tools 
and extremely crude. And architects, in the 
sense that we understand them, were un- 
known. 

The lack of transport really operated as a 
safeguard, for it prevented the importation of 
cheap building materials and the consequent 
erection of houses totally unsuited to their 


THE THATCHED ROOF fits down snugly 
over the top of this old cottage. Note the 
charm of its flowing surface, broken by de- 


lightful dormer windows 


settings. The builder was obliged 
to use local materials, and so peo- 
ple became accustomed to living 
in places which harmonized with 
their surroundings. 

Indeed, these old English dwell- 
ings seem to have grown out of the 
very soil, like plants or flowers. 
In neighborhoods near quarries, 
the gray stone walls and slab roofs 
are in perfect keeping with the 
prevailing tones of the land itself 
— its rocks and boulders and its 
flinty roadways. In wooded dis- 
tricts, the rough-hewn beams that 
form the framework of the house 
seem as much a part of the land- 
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scape as the spreading oaks of the forest. 
Even when bricks were introduced, they were 
made by hand from local clay and so retained 
something of the color and character of the 
soil itself. 

Even the crudeness of the tools was a bless- 
ing in disguise, for it made honest and direct 
work imperative. All the decoration was 
always the immediate outcome of construc- 
tional needs. And that necessity was the 
mother of many pleasing inventions. This is 
specially noticeable in the old chimneys. 
Often the stacks were placed outside the 
house walls. This position in itself gave them 
a certain decorative value. It was frequently 
enhanced by the treatment of the materials. 
Chimnevs of brick (Continued on page1os5) 
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Keep within compass and you shall be sure 


To avoid many troubles which others endure. — On a transfer-printed plate by Joun AynsLey 





A* interesting pair of mahogany mirrors | they may have made or repaired themselves. 
ti b 


earing a hitherto unpublished label of 


John Elliott 3rd has been brought to my atten- 
tion by Mrs. Elizabeth Zimmerman of Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. The style of frame follows closely 
that of the mirror sold by John Elliott & Sons 
(1804-1809), pictured on this page for June 1928, 
and indicates American manufacture, although 
whether by the Elliotts themselves or by another 
firm has not been definitely established. John 
Elliott, Sr., was certainly a cabinetmaker in a 
small way, although mirrors bearing his label are 
apparently of English origin. His son, John 
Elliott, Jr., who took over the business sometime 
after 1776, advertised ‘Looking Glasses in neat 
Mahogany Frames of American Manufacture,’ 
but failed to make clear whether or not he himself 
was the manufacturer. It is known that he did 
manufacture glass for such mirrors, and he has on 
occasion been given credit for making the frames, 
although there seems to be little real proof that 
he did so. The accompanying label of John 
Elliott 3rd seems to indicate quite clearly his 
function as agent only. He informs the public 
‘that he still continues to manufacture Combs, of 
every description,’ and that he has ‘also for sale 
a large assortment of Looking Glasses, Cutlery, 
Japanned Ware and Fancy Articles which he is 
determined to sell at a more reduced price than 
what they have been sold at hitherto.’ 

The truth evidently is that the Elliotts all 
labeled every mirror that passed through their 
hands, and that there is at present no way of 
knowing which ones they bought and which ones 


Courtes) of Mrs. Elizabeth Zimmerman 





Fig. 2. One of a pair of mirrors 
bearing the label of fobn Elliott 7rd 


| 
| 


| 


John Elliott 3rd was in business alone from 1823- 
1830, following the death of his brother, Daniel 
Elliott. His shop was at No. 32 Market Street, or 
High Street, as it was called, between the years 
1831-1833, thus dating the two mirrors bearing 
that address within these two years. It is not 
often that one is able to date a bit of old crafts- 
manship as closely as that! One feels like blessing 
the Elliotts for their system! So far as I know, no 
mirror has been found bearing a label which 
covers the period between 1810 and 1823 when 


Courtesy of Mrs. Elzzabeth Zimmerman 





1831 and 183 


the firm was John Flliott & Daniel Elliott. It 
seems unlikely, however, that mirrors of this 
period would vary much from the styles indicated 
by that bearing the label of the preceding firm, 
John Elliott (Sr.) & Sons, and by the succeeding 
one of John Elliott 3rd, which we have here. It 
would be interesting to find a bit of that ‘Ja- 
panned Ware’ which he advertises! But he seems 
to have confined his label pasting to mirrors only, 
a fact which suggests just one more ‘Why?’ to be 
added to the long list of questions that lead 
collectors on. 


Early American Pottery Whistles 


ONE of the most amusing collections that I 
have seen for a long time is a group of small 
pottery whistles, in the form of birds and animals 
of varying degrees of crudity. They are Ameri- 
can, of course (who but a Yankee would have 
thought of them!), and quite as shrill of voice and 
gay of color to-day as when they were made, 
perhaps a hundred years ago. 
I do not suppose that anybody would attempt 
to say where they were made, undoubtedly not 





ol. 


at any one factory, as the paste and glaze vary 
considerably in individual pieces. The fat little 
hen in the centre of the group shown here is of a 
green and drab coloring, heavily glazed, which 
reminds one of the well-known Bell pottery made 
in Virginia sometime during the thirties or 
forties. This piece is perhaps the most elaborate 
one of the collection, as well as the largest, being 
some four or five inches high, and shows a good 
deal of skill in modeling and care in the marking. 
Others are simply roughly modeled in the form 
desired, with no effort at the delineation of color- 
ing or texture. Birds and hens predominate, 
possibly because a pertly cocked-up tail made 
such a convenient mouthpiece for the whistle. 
In the absence of a tail, other expedients were 
resorted to, on the order of a large mouthful of 
something or other which the frog in our illustra- 
tion is trying to negotiate. Frogs and hens were 
favorite subjects with our forbears of the forties 
and fifties, and I have an idea that most of these 
were made about that time, probably by indi- 
vidual workmen in a dozen different factories. 
In this country between 1775 and 1850 it was the 
universal custom in all trades for the workmen 
to be allowed the surplus of the day’s material 
to fashion for themselves in any form they chose. 
Many of our most cherished bits of early crafts- 
manship were made in this way. I know of one 
collector who admits only such ‘off-hand’ pieces 
to his collection, scorning what he terms ‘a 
commercial product.’ I believe, too, that it is now 
the general consensus of opinion that most of the 
very early glass of the Jersey type is the ‘off- 


Fig. 3. Pottery whistles in the form of birds and 
small animals 


Courtesy of George S. MoKearin 





hand’ product of early plate and window glass 
factories. Within the time of my own memory, | 
know of a strike that was brought on in a certain 
machine factory because a then ‘new-fangled’ 
efficiency expert had caused a ruling to be made 
against the use of left-over metal for the personal 
disposal of the men. In that neighborhood there 
are to be found to this day numbers of small 
hand-fashioned articles of brass and copper which 
are very highly prized by those who own them. 
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So it will be seen that our queer little whistles 
are in good company in the category of Early 
American crafts. Whether they were made as 
toys, or for actual grown-up use, it would be hard 
to say. Probably they served for both. Never- 
theless, I like to think of them as having been 
meant for the children. It makes them seem very 
human and lovable, those stalwart makers of the 
stout stone jars and crocks of a hundred years 
ago, that they should have paused at the end of 
the day’s work to fashion bits of clay into some- 
thing to take home to the children. 


cA Suggestion for Collectors 


HE most charming of all Early English table- 

ware to my mind is that belonging to the 
group of old Staffordshire Earthenware of which 
Figures 4 and 5 are typical examples. One sees 
a good deal of this ware in collections throughout 
the country, usually in company with pieces of 
a different type representing the output of the 
particular factory to which they have been attrib- 
uted. So far as I know, no one has ever made 
a collection on any considerable scale consisting 
of examples of this type alone from any or all 
factories. Well done, it would be the most de- 
lightful of collections. | offer this as a suggestion 
to readers of House Beautiful who would enjoy 


Courtesy of George S. McKearin 





Fig. 4. Staffordshire mug with underglaze paint- 


ing in blue 


making a study of an interesting and little-known 
ware, not yet too discouragingly rare. 

Examination of pieces such as those illustrated 
reveals at once its relationship to porcelain 
prototypes from the factories of Worcester, 
Bow, and Lowestoft. So marked is this that 
certain examples have been repeatedly attributed 
to one or another of these factories. There is, 
however, no authority for believing that earthen- 
ware was ever made at any of them. 

Individual pieces will be found to vary con- 
siderably in paste, decoration, and so forth. Yet 
certain marked common characteristics admit of 
their being placed in the same category. In all 
cases, the glaze seems to be of a bluish tinge, 
often settled thickly in crevices and at the bases 
of rims and flanges. Decorations are printed 
under the glaze, usually in blue in rather crude 
designs of Chinese origin. Rims are thin and 
well potted. Forms follow closely those of the 
porcelain of the period. 

Earthenware of this type represents what is 
perhaps the most important phase in the devel- 
opment of English pottery and porcelain making 
— the point at which Staffordshire potters set 
about definitely to rival and supplant the prod- 
ucts of English porcelain factories. 


By the second quarter of the eighteenth 
century Staffordshire had begun to realize the 
shortcomings of salt glaze as a ware for practical 
use and was experimenting with pipe clay and 
calcined flint along the lines which led to the 
development of the famous creamware of Wedg- 
wood. Credit for having made the first cream- 


reorge S. McKearin 
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Fig. 5. Earthenware sauce boat with blue under- 
& . 


glaze decoration. Made in Staffordshire be 





colored flint stoneware has been attributed by 
different writers both to Heath of Shelton and to 
the younger Astbury, who began potting at Lane 
Delph in 1725, although it is known that Dwight 
of Fulham used ‘calcined beaten and sifted 
flints’ in the composition of his wares fully fifty 
years earlier. From this time it became the great 
ambition of the district to produce a ware equal 
in beauty and serviceableness to porcelain which 
could be placed upon the market at a lower price. 
It was natural that certain styles and decorations 
then in vogue for porcelain should have been 
adopted; also that neighboring potters should 
have copied ruthlessly from each other, thereby 
developing an earthenware of definitely related 
characteristics made in a number of factories 
over a definite period of years. 

In the Victoria and Albert Museum of London 
are certain plates of cream stoneware with blue 
underglaze painted decorations marked AstTBUR\ 
in irregular block letters, which may well repre- 
sent the earliest types of this tableware to have 
been made in Staffordshire. Thomas Astbury, it 
will be remembered, was the son of that intrepid 
potter, John Astbury of Shelton (1736-1743), 
who made red ware with white ornamentation in 
relief and those queer little figures with yellow 
heads and red plinths which are so highly prized 
by collectors. It is impossible to think of him 
without remembering the story of how he is said 
to have feigned feeble-mindedness in order to 
gain employment in the Elers factory at Brad- 
well, and learn the secret of their red ware with 
impunity. That he was more than a mere forger 
or copyist is testified by the delicacy and original- 
ity of his wares and the independent experiments 
which he and his son made in the improvement of 
stoneware. Marked pieces such as those men- 
tioned are attributed to the younger Astbury. 

Ware of a similar character was probably 
made subsequently by Whieldon and the potters 
who followed him, having the characteri 
paste and glaze peculiar to the factory which 
produced it. A good deal may have been made 
at Leeds whose mark has been found on occa 
sional examples similar to the mug in Figure 4. 
There is a tea caddy of this type in the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts attributed to Leeds, and a 
similar piece at the Metropolitan Museum 
attributed to Wood. 

Examples from the time of Whieldon or ear! 
are, of course, extremely rare. The two pieces 
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illustrated are true creamware made probably 
sometime between 1775 and 1780. Others are 
known which would undoubtedly date from as 
late as 1820. 

It would be no more reasonable to att 
attribute all such examples to any one 
than it would be to assume that all the 
of the same general style of decoration was made 
at the same factory, irrespective of individual 
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properties of paste and glaze. Comparison of the 
mug and sauce boat shown here illustrates this 
point. The painting on the mug is more open, 
more delicately executed, and designed with 
much less proportion of solid blue than that on 
the sauce boat. In addition to these differences, 
which might conceivably be attributed to differ- 
ences in the skill of individual workmen, are the 
differences in paste and glaze and general in- 
spiration, imperceptible in the photograph, but 
pertectly clear to the naked eve. The sauce boat 
is marked with a small «w which has sometimes 
been identified wrongly with the W of Worcester. 
The mug is unmarked save for a small elongated 
triangle in underglaze blue. Neither of these 
marks has ever been definitely identitied. 

“If we call it all ‘“Statfordshire ware,” we are 
on reasonably safe ground,’ wrote Homer Eaton 
Keyes in a capable discussion of the ware in a 
recent number of .dntiques. ‘Attempts at closer 
identification are liable to involve difficulties.’ 
Unfortunately, the term is an exceedingly vague 
one, particularly to Americans to whom Staf- 
fordshire ware is apt to mean the transfer-printed 
ware of a much later period. Indeed, for the 
collection I have in mind, I can think of no term 
that would be descriptive. It would have to 
speak for itself as being homogeneous in spirit 
and design and collectible as typical of a phase 
and period rather than of a factory. 


Stlver-Resist Lustre 


SOME time ago I was given the opportunity 
of seeing an amazing collection of modern 
lustre ware which reproduced the old so perfectly 
in style and coloring that I have doubted ever 
since whether, put to the test, I should be able to 
tell one from another. As a matter of fact, cer- 
tain styles and patterns of silver and copper 
lustre ware have been produced almost con- 
tinuously from the first quarter of the nine- 
teenth century down to the present time, and 
are to-day, except as regards the matter of 
wear, no different in any essential from those 
earlier examples which find their way on to the 
shelves of collectors. 

Naturally such a state of affairs deprives the 
collecting of old lustre of many of its joys. It is 
worthy of note, however, that in the collection I 
refer to, in which practically every well-known 
type of silver and copper lustre ware was repre- 
sented, there appeared no single example of 
silver resist. It seems to be true that, although 
silver resist is being made to-day to a certain ex- 
tent, often at the expense of much time and 
skill on pieces made with the intent to deceive, 
its production on any (Continued on pagel 3) 
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THE HIGH COST OF WASTE SPACE 


The essence of Economical Planning is the Utilization of the 
Maximum Space Available 


BY V. T. H. BIEN 


EGARDING ways and means of keep- 
ing down the ever-mounting costs of 
home building, the writer has observed that 
most of the articles dealing with this subject 
have stressed three points: — 

1. The importance of arranging room sizes, 
joist spans, and stud lengths in such a manner as 
to utilize stock lengths of lumber, also to avoid the 
expensive longer lengths. 

2. The importance of placing the second-floor 
bath over the kitchen, to simplify plumbing. 
This makes necessary but ane stack or drain, 
which is the largest and most expensive item of the 
‘roughing in.’ Furthermore, this arrangement usu- 
ally makes possible a simpler vent system. 

3. The importance of using stock mouldings, 
windows, and doors. These stock designs, manu- 
factured as they are in large quantities by plants 
specializing in this work, are much cheaper, partic- 
ularly in the cases of windows and doors. A fair 
assortment from which to select is usually available 
in most of the mills and lumberyards throughout 
the country. 


While not wishing to question the impor- 
tance of these three considerations as the 
means of keeping the cost of building within 
reason, there is another point, rarely dis- 
cussed, except in a casual and indefinite way, 
which is of equal or greater importance. 

This is the question of Waste Space. 

Failure to observe the first of these rules as 
to stock lengths, on a house of average size, 
will rarely run more than $50. 

Disregard of the second, as to the plumbing 
arrangements, can hardly run into greater 
cost than $50 or $75. On the other hand, 
extra outlay on this account does not always 
mean waste space, for a better or more con- 
venient arrangement may result. In fact, 
often the separation of the plumbing may 
save space that will more than compensate 
for the extra outlay. In one such case, sepa- 
ration of the plumbing, which cost the owner 
$140, enabled him to reduce the depth of a 
small apartment house eighteen inches. As a 
result of this reduction in size, his extra out- 
lay was offset by a saving of $1800. 

Indifference to the third rule, as to stock 
material, will naturally result in additional 
expense. Often, however, an air of distinc- 
tion and refinement, as well as freedom from 
that ‘stock’ look, will result from the use of 
specially designed millwork, particularly 
in front entrances and mouldings, which will 
more than compensate for the additional 
outlay, even in a small house. 

There can be no justification, however, 
under any circumstances, for wasted space. 
There is no compensating gain. Money 
spent on it is money thrown away. There 
are numerous examples within the writer’s 
ken in which this form of waste is evident 
to a large degree. In one specific instance 
noted recently, and herein discussed, in a 
ten-thousand-dollar house the waste space 


had cost the owner approximately $1800. 

In this connection it should be remembered 
that, other things being equal, a house costs 
in direct proportion to its size. Thus a house 
forty feet wide will cost approximately twice 
as much as one of the same depth but half 
the width. In the use of the ‘cubic-foot price,’ 
architects and engineers recognize this princi- 
ple, as a means of quickly and roughly de- 
termining the cost of buildings. 

It follows, therefore, that each cubic foot 
within a building costs its share of the whole, 
whether it be usable space or waste space. 
If 10 per cent of the space in a ten-thousand- 
dollar house is wasted, one thousand dollars 


has been thrown to the wind and added to 
the owner’s burden. That this is not an un- 
usual amount of space to be wasted is brought 
out by measurements of many buildings. 

To illustrate: Let us assume forty-five 
cents to be a fair allowance per cubic foot for 
the cost of a properly built frame house. As 
the height of the usual two-story house, in- 
cluding the basement and mean height of the 
attic, is approximately thirty feet, it follows 
that the cost per square foot of such a house 
is (1 x 1 x 30’ times 45 cents) $13.50. 

If, therefore, one wastes space the size of an 
ordinary closet three feet by four feet, on 
both floors, simple computation shows this 
loss to be two times $162. This is more than 
enough to paper the house. It is enough to 
tile the bath or to provide the finest of elec- 
tric fixtures. Yet it is a rare house that does 
not have this much useless space. 

Further to illustrate this point, reference 
may be had to the sketches. Figures 1 and 
2 give the floor plans of two houses built 
near each other (Continued on page 103) 
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IN THESE TWO EXAMPLES house No. 2 has approximately the same over-all 
area as house No. 1, but because it is better planned it has one more bedroom and a larger hall. 
The waste space in house No. 1 is shown by the crosshatching 
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The House Beautiful HOME BUILDERS SERVICE BUREAU 


On this page we shall give each month valuable data on build- 


ing materials and methods, and equipment. This information 


| will be compiled as the result of investigations carried out by the 
| Home Builders Service Bureau for this special purpose. 


WE INVESTIGATE DECORATIVE WOOD FLOORING 


a decorative 
valuable 


ARQUETRY is 

element extremel\ 
when properly used, but which has 
suffered in popular esteem because 
of abuse in its use in the early 
vears of the present century. It 
may be defined as a_ pattern 
formed of strips of wood that are 
narrow, usually thin, and _ fre- 
gently varied in color. Generally, 
when the term ‘ parquetry’ is used, 
flooring is implied, but it has at 
times been applied to wall decora- 
tion as well. The word ‘parquet’ 
is said to have originated as a di- 
minutive of the French parc, an 
amusing instance of a favorite 
French metaphor likening floors 
to gardens and gardens back to 
floors, whenever the floor or gar- 
den in question has a distinct 
sense of pattern. At any rate, 
these gardenlike floors became 
very popular in France during the 
reign of Louis XII] and in England 
after the Restoration. In other 
words, they belong to a period 
when Renaissance architecture 
had taken on an aspect almost 
purely classic, and traces of medi- 
evalism had very nearly disap- 
peared, a fact to be borne in mind 
in considering the type of house to 
which this sort of flooring is suited. 
It was used, moreover, only in 
houses with at least some preten- 
sion to dignity, never in cottages 
or houses of simple character. 


Use of Parquetry 


The floors were laid either in 
all-over repeating patterns with or 
without a border, or in smaller 
rooms, with a single design radiat- 
ing from or encircling a centre 
motive such as that shown from 
the palace of Fontainebleau. The 
repeating patterns were used in 
rooms in which the walls, enriched 
with paneling, painted ornaments, 
carved or modeled plaster, as well 
as decorated ceilings, demanded a 
floor treatment with a distinct 
sense of richness. The floor was 
keyed up to the surroundings, and 
a certain feeling of completeness 
in design was obtained. In houses 
of moderate size the geometrical 
patterns of one color and material 
introduce sufficient texture to re- 
lieve the monotony which would 
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result from laying large expanses 
of wood with row upon row of 
parallel joints. If the area of a 
room is great enough, simple floor 
designs such as those illustrated do 
not upset the theory that a floor 
surface should have a_ restful 
quality and form an unobtrusive 
base for the furnishings. Experi- 
mentation with flooring has led to 
discoveries of new methods of 


floor within the range of the small- 
home owner, great opportunities 
are offered to the decorator in 
developing schemes which will 
properly harmonize such a floor 
with the wall surfaces of the room. 

A parquet floor in small rooms, 
such as entrance halls, passages 
between principal rooms, and the 
like, where there is very little 
furniture, has a function quite 
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laying and treating the wood it- 
self, so that the simpler parquetry 
designs may now be easily repro- 
duced by wood blocks of various 
sizes without fear of warping and 
with far less labor than formerly. 
Bringing this kind of a decorative 


different from that of a room in 
which some time is to be spent. 
Hallways, too, or any rooms which 
are used simply to get from one 
room to another, are likely to be- 
come very dull indeed, and may 
well try to offer a certain amount 
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of interest to the passer-by to rec- 
oncile him to the ‘lost steps” he is 
taking. Here the floor, though it 
should still be kept relatively dark 
in color, might with perfect pro- 
priety take on a personality of its 
own. This could be done by an 
interesting rug, but rugs in such 
a spot are often badlv behaved. 
Thev go askew, or they trip 
people, and in an entrance hall 
they get dirty verv quickly. To be 
sure, there is the objection that 
bare wood is quickly susceptible to 
signs of travel, but this has now 
been met by several brands of 
Wax finish that are easily applied. 
Recently this hall problem has 
been solved by tile floors, but in 
general, unless a hall is well sep- 
arated from the adjacent rooms, 
a wood floor, blending in color and 
identical in material with the 
floors of these rooms, would be 
more beautiful than tile and would 
give an effect of greater space to 
the house. These parquet floors 
should be of the tvpe which has a 
simple unified design, giving to 
the room a sense of being com- 
plete in itself. A well-designed 
floor pattern has, besides, a sur- 
prising way of giving a sense of 
shape and of direction to awkward 
areas, a trick used repeatedly in 
some of the old palaces and fine 
houses where rooms sometimes 
adjoin at strange angles in a 
building of irregular plan, leaving 
queer passages or anteroom spaces 
between. In a compactly designed 
modern house, where space can 
rarely be spared to straighten out 
inevitable jogs in entries and 
halls, we have a somewhat parallel 


case. 


Plank Floors 


Just as a parquet floor finds a 
very definite place in the more 
formal home, so the wide-plank 
floor is now in great demand for 
Early American houses or those of 
English-cottage type. They are 
distinctly informal, and give an 
effect of ruggedness which at once 
creates an atmosphere reminiscent 
of an age now becoming more and 
more appreciated. Period furni- 
ture demands a setting suited 
to its (Continued on page 100) 
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HIS decidedly picturesque 

little cottage, designed espe- 
cially for a House Beautiful reader, 
has many features that will appeal 
to other prospective house owners 
who want an inexpensive house 
that is out of the ordinary. It is 
truly of cottage character with 
small-scale casements and low 
eaves broken by small single 
dormers, and not a_ two-story 
house masquerading as a story- 
and-a-half one. It is planned for 
masonry construction of brick 
with either an 8” wall or a 4” wall 


AN ENGLISH COTTAGE 


as it should be. It is framed by 
oak posts and beams which, pref- 
erably, should be hand hewn. 
The best orientation of the 
house is a western exposure. This 
would ensure morning sun for the 
dining-room and practically all- 
day sun for the living-room. Then 
the drive to the garage would be 
on the north side of the house as 
would the service portion and hall, 
leaving the south side for the 


the living-room and garage, the lat- 
ter providing a blank wall for a wall 
fountain or similar garden feature. 

The stairs are conveniently 
arranged with the cellar stairs 
under the main ones, and with 
access from both the rear entry 
and the front hall. A coat closet 
and lavatory and a telephone 
closet are well placed. There is a 
grade entrance to the rear entry 
which thus obviates the bulkhead. 


found a particularly convenient 
arrangement. A service stairway 
leads from the kitchen directly 
to the maid’s room which, with 
bath and large closet, is placed 
over the garage. The master’s 
bath with closet and dressing- 
room also occupies this ell, while 
the master’s bedroom over the 
kitchen and dining-room has ex- 
posure on the north and south 
sides. The minimum amount of 
hall space on the second floor 
makes possible two good-sized 
bedrooms with a connecting bath 


of brick on tile. The projecting ell garden which could be fitted very A covered passage from the din- placed between them. An_at- 
attractively intotheangle between ing-room to the garage will be tached two-car garage makes 


with the large chimney forms a 
fireplace corner which is away 
from all doors and thus secluded 
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this house a very desirable one 
for the small family. 
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English Cottage Details 
I. THE STAIRWAY 


This stairway is characteristic of the English Jacobean 
cottage of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and as 
it was thus familiar to the English Pilgrims who 
emigrated to these shores, it is natural that it is the type 
that was also adopted for their early homes here. Hence 
it is equally appropriate for the house of early Colonial 
architecture. The hall is paneled in feather-edge sheathing 
whose characteristic joint is shown in the detail at the 
right. The stair has square newel post with carved top, 
turned baluster, and closed stringer, all of which are 
drawn to scale in the accompanying details. This wood- 
work should be of pine. Although this can be painted it is 
more commonly left in the natural pine color. 
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FURNISHING A SIX-ROOM HOUSE FOR $3000 


I. The Living-Room 








. Armchair to be 


. Fortuny 


PLAN OF LIVING-ROOM WITH KEY TO FURNISHINGS 


. Wilton rug of deep mulberry 
. Armehair with low curved back, 


covered in (téte de négre denim or 
sateen with yellow welting 

Threetold) screen of imitation 
leather, to be painted in two 
tones ot dull gold in alternating 
4)” squares 


. Joint stool ot maple 


Tavern table, maple finish 

Porcelain lamp, deep cream crack- 
led porcelain, with shade of 
plain parchment 

covered with 

mulberry velours 


. Side-light fixture ot ground glass 


with metal bands 


. Andirons of iron with brass tops 


Mirror of beveled glass with bor- 
der of beading and trame deco- 
rated in Chinese red, gold, and 
black 


. Fire set to match andirons 


- Queen 


Anne armchair covered 
with jade-green sateen welted 
in tan 

print wall hanging, in 
green and silvery tan 


. Floor jamp, base of wrought iron, 


shade of plain parchment 


. Low Pembroke table, maple finish 


with 
posts, 


Maple slat-back armchair 
rush seat, turned front 
and stretcher 











The house chosen for this furnishing scheme is House Beau- 
tiful House No.40. A perspective and floor plans of this house, 
aswell asacomplete description of the furnishings for this room, 
with prices and addresses where each piece may be purchased, 
will be sent free on receipt of 2-cent stamp to cover postage. 
Write to 
THE READERS SERVICE, HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
8 ARLINGTON STREET, BOSTON 





28. 


in soft green like the hang- 
ings 
. Elliptical mirror over console, 


. Coxwell chair with original cov- 


. Lawson couch in original covering 


. Decorative map of Paris 


Modern console cabinet, enam- 
eled to match woodwork of 
room, with compartments done 


With frame of rubbed ename! in 
soft green to match lining ot 
console 

Butterfly table of solid maple 





eringof mulberry andtanchecked | 

moquette | 
Bridge lamps of wrought iron | 

with plain parchment shades 
Maple ‘instep’ tables 


of tan denim with small rose and 
green figures 


Maple desk 


Maple chair with rush seat t 
match those used in dining- | 
room. 

. Hangings of plain soft green 
glazed chintz, with side and 
bottom finished with a j’ 


mauve glazed binding; between 
the mauve and green a narrow 
i” line of flame color. Valance 


rod 


of quilted green edged simi- 
larly 
Glass curtains of deep cream 


ruffled marquisette 


——4 
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HE house chosen for this 

furnishing scheme is our own 
House Beautiful House No. 40, 
illustrated in the May 1928 issue. 
It is of simple cottage type, and 
the furnishings are of the same 
unpretentious character. 

In selecting these furnishings it 
has been kept in mind that poor 
quality is not economy, hence in 
essentials the best has been 
purchased. Expense has been 
saved in several cases by buying 
those pieces whose original cov- 
erings are attractive enough to be 
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incorporated into the general 
color scheme. This is true of the 
couch (Fig. 23) and of the arm- 
chair (Fig. 20). 

The background color of the 
room is café au lait. Three walls 
of the room have a parchment-like 
paper slightly rough in texture; 
the fourth, the fireplace end, has 
feather-edge sheathing painted, as 
is all the woodwork, to match the 


paper. The floor is of oak stained 
dark, and is almost entirely cov- 
ered by a large rug of dark mul- 
berry color. 

The curtains and hangings have 
been kept simple so that thev can 
be made at home if desirable. 
The glass curtains are of deep 


cream ruffled marquisette, and 
the hangings are of plain soft 
green glazed chintz with the 


Some of the pieces of furniture shown on the plan on 


the opposite page are illustrated below. 


are keyed with the plan. 


Their numbers 





FIG. 8 


inner side and bottom edged with 
a }” mauve glazed binding and 
a line of flame color between the 
mauve and green. The valance is 
of quilted green chintz bound 
similarly and scalloped. The book- 
cases at the left of the fireplace 
are open and are lined with Chi- 
nese red. The furniture is either 
maple or painted. 

Next month two perspectives 
and a floor plan of the kitchen will 
be shown, and a full list of equip- 
ment with prices will be prepared 
for mailing to those interested. 























JANUARY in the GARDEN 


IF women have a fault in gardening it is that they are more apt to be interested by M ARY P C UNNINGHAM i. 
: ° J Al 


*LETCHER STEELE 





in little details than in the general effect. 








AM: all-annual garden has two great ad\ antages. 
It will give continuous flowers for cutting 
from the time the flowers commence to the end of 
the season. Moreover, it gives a chance to start 
fresh every year. We can begin with a tabula 
rasa as it were, and soil can be ploughed up, 
refertilized, resown, and the garden redesigned 
from the beginning without having to consider 
feelings or roots of existing plants. 

If the annual garden is only for picking, the 
plants may be grown in rows as vegetables are, 
with one kind to a row or half row. If the gar- 


—~—— 
| 
| 


| 
| 


Gf ROE 


1. The ‘open season’ of the 1929 garden 1s here, 
and it 1s not too soon to order seeds and even 
plants of trees and shrubs and flowers, for the 
catalogues are due at any minute now. But 
before we order we must plan. This is the time 
to begin to fulfill that universal wish ‘to have 
the garden better next year’; to do some of the 
things we left undone last year, and to undo 
some of the things we did! January 1s the best 

ry 


RAMS 








Then sprinkle a light covering of soil on the 
top, not firmed. Water thoroughly until water 
comes through the hole at the bottom. 

A good potting soil for the average plant is 
made up of eight parts good loam, such as is 
directly under good sod, with one part clean 
sand and one part black woodsy leaf mould. 
Mix this together and sift through a one-quar- 
ter-inch sieve. A good fertilizer is made:of four 
quarts of well-rotted stable manure with one- 
half quart each of bone meal and lime. Use a 
little of this well mixed in with the potting soil, 
in the proportion of four parts potting soil to 


den is also designed, that is, arranged in beds, planning month ’ ’ ’ ’ 
or a bed, plan the tall flowers at the back and one part fertilizer. 
the medium and low in front. 2. In the greenhouse, annuals may now be sown 

If the beds are over six feet long in more than to bloom this spring, such as candytuft, Remettin 
one dimension it is useful to have stepping- babysbreath, petunia, Centaurea tmperialis, , ) 
stones or a service path divide these, in order cornflower of ¥ " . of ¥ WHEN the roots of a piant have begun to mat 
to get at the individual plants easily. 3. In selecting house plants dhe deorkd okees Psa oo — nr 


In choosing varieties of seeds, remember two 
things. Do not get too many kinds for the size 
of the garden, and be sure to include the stand- 
bys for cutting. An average list of these would 


those in his ‘cool house,’ for these can live in 
your living-room. They will stand a tempera- 
ture not over 70 degrees by day and not under 





hard and cease to function if they remain thus 
lo take the old plant out of its pot, turn the 
pot upside down with the hand across the top 


include: — 45 degrees by night 7 7 ¥ f of the plant ball to keep the plant in. Strike 
zinnia verbena 4. Feed house plants twice a month alternately ep ats ce yee enact ball, and the 
a fl = tall averat with bone meal and liquid plant food + 4 a hig all into your hand intact. : 
cornflower all ageratum Put this into the next-sized pot and fill in 




















cosmos : Drummond 5. Do not let Gentsta plants dry out now while with new earth. 

French and African phlox the buds are forming. Syringe all over with It is sometimes desirable to keep a plant 
marigold stock water often 4 =f +97 9 r , pot-bound to make it bloom. In this case re- 

calendula snapdragon - move the ball as above, and wash off the out- 

salpiglossis _ sweet pea | 6. A water-tight zinc tray filled with florist gravel side dirt of the ball with a water syringe. 

single petunia Shirley poppy | with or without a layer of Sphagnum moss 1s (Shaking will break off roots too.) Then fill in 

single China-aster | the best holder for potted plants in the window with fresh soil and repot in the same pot. 

For seconds there would be: — | 7. Force pussy willows to use with daffodils for 

pink Dimorphotheca au- cutting 7 7 7 r 7 oa yr — 

mignonette rantiaca hybrids = - : oe a Sterilize the Hotbeds 

scabiosa California-poppyv 8. Four excellent and unusual plants for hanging ‘ “ Seber ee ee , P . 

Nigella aaa ini baskets are Sedum sieboldi (pink), lobelia, Horseps —— weady ante ” “_ spring if 

blue laceflower nemesia Kenilworth ivy, and sweet alyssum 7 ’ the soil in them is sterilized now. Plants will 

psecetees + ater a ; grow more vigorously in a sterilized soil. Mix 

Browallia Schizanthus g. Among the house plants abutilon is worth one gallon of formaldehyde with one hundred 

growing for its prolific bloom and because it gallons of water. Use one gallon of this mixture 


\fter these come the ‘extras,’ and there the 
fun begins. 

Try dwarf morning-glories for a mass of pure 
blue. They are like sky-blue petunias with yel- 
low throats. 

Annual Linaria made a good show at last 
spring’s flower show, especially the lavender 
and white sorts. It is not unlike a Schizanthus, 
but has less foliage. 

Mentzelia aurea is interesting with exotic 
foliage and a flat yellow flower with conspicuous 
stamens. 

(Enothera rosea: charming annual four-o’clock, 
six inches high. 

Phacelia campanularia is easily grown and 
good for an early-blooming edge plant. 

Trachelium caruleum is like a light blue 
babysbreath. 

There is a new and very complete book on 
Annuals by Alfred Hottes which will prove a 
treasure to anyone who grows them 


stands hard conditions. It can be pruned to 
shrub form or allowed to grow two or three feet 
tall with one stalk. It has graceful bell-like 
flowers in reds and pinks and yellows, and 
maplelike leaves. Keep fairly dry in summer 
and repot in September. Cut the branches 
back at this time also — bring in for winter 
bloom ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ ’ 





Currant brushes are often used effectively 
as low hedges along the edge of kitchen or small 
vegetable gardens in rows of plants set three or 
four feet apart. For soil use deep, moist, well- 
drained, sandy loam, well enriched with bone 
meal. : 

Use hellebore for the currant worm. 


How to Pot a Plant 


Cover the hole in the pot with several crocks 
or small pieces of broken pot placed to allow 
water to drain off. There is an art even in 


to each cubic foot of soil in the hotbed. The 
formaldehyde solution generates a gas in the 
soil which acts as the sterilizer. 

Cover the soil with burlap to prevent the 
gas from escaping, and leave it on several days 
(to let the air permeate through the entire soil 
mass). Air for two weeks before putting in the 
plants. [This treatment will prevent ‘damping 
off.’ 

A pot of soil for house plants may be steril- 
ized by baking it in an oven until it has become 
thoroughly hot. 


Garden Terms Explained 


Tue Lean-To: a kind of greenhouse which 
has one sloping glass side which faces south, 
while its north side is generally of masonry or 
wood, and is often the wall of a garage or 
other building. 

The brick or masonry wall absorbs and holds 
the heat from the sun, thus helping to heat the 


Pruning Currant Bushes crocking! Cover these by a light layer of building. It also protects the greenhouse from i 

We prune out the old wood over three years old Sphagnum moss or other fibrous material and the north winds. 5 
on currants, since this bears inferior fruit, and then by an inch or so of soil. The lean-to is easy to construct and easy te ; 
this pruning causes new shoots to come. Holding the plant erect, set its roots on the maintain. I he disadvantage is that the plants : 
The chief fruit is borne on wood two and soil and sprinkle in more soil until the pot is are not uniformly lighted from all sides, and ; 
three years old, though there is some at the nearly full. Press the plant firmly in place, plants grown in a lean-to should be turned i 
base of last year’s shoots. Tops are pruned in drawing it up gradually so that the crown is in daily. It is useful especially as a forcing house ‘ 
at setting and bruised roots cut off. the centre and a half inch below the pot rim. for grapes or peaches or other fruits. 
‘ 
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to Miss Cunningham at 8 Arlington Street, Boston, enclosing a self-addressed stamped envelope 


co If you have questions about plants or planting that you do not find answered on this page, write 
me, 
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GIVES US THIS BEAUTIFUL NEw LINEN 


work is done almost entirely by 
hand. 

These hand block fabrics are 
characteristic of the quality and 
careful selection for which the col- 
lections of F. Schumacher & Co. 
are known. 

Here you will find distinguished 
fabrics of every type and for every 
decorative purpose, extremely 
smart modern designs side by side 
with authentic reproductions from 
all the great periods of the past. 

Your decorator, upholsterer, or 
the decorating service of your de- 
partment store will be glad to ob- 
tain samples appropriate for your 
purpose. 

“Fabrics —The Key to 
Successful Decoration” 
This fascinating booklet, giving, 
briefly, the history of fabrics and 


) their importance in decorative use will be sent 


ERE is a gay new linen 

achieved by an old art—one 
of the few handicrafts surviving in 
this day of steam and steel. It is 
a product of hand block printing, 
which gives to fabrics richer and 
lovelier colors than any machine 
process known. 

Great care is taken to select the 
best cloth for block printing, in this 
case a linen of rough texture, simi- 
lar to homespun, which is especially 
suitable for the design. 

The process is a painstaking one. 
It takes years for the printers to 
become masters of their craft. 

Their chief tools are blocks of 
wood which have the design carved 
upon them in relief. With these 
blocks the printers press the colors 
on to the fabric, stretched out upon 
a long, especially prepared table. 
The number of blocks used depends 
upon the size of the design and the number of 
colors, each color having its own block. There 


is no limit, except cost of production, to the , 





The plume — personification of gallan- 


to you, without charge, upon request. F. Schu- 
macher & Co., Dept. F-1, 60 West 40th Street, 
New York. Importers, Manufacturers, and Dis- 
tributers to the trade only of Decorative Drap- 
rich warm colors on a ground of cream, ery and Upholstery Fabrics. Offices also in 

tie + Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles, 
yellow or tete. This is but one of the @ San Francisco, Grand Rapids, Detroit. 


try, of glory and pride — is the theme 


number which may be used. of this new linen, a design inspired by 


After the printing the fabrics are steamed to 
develop fully the richness of their coloring and 
washed in both hot and cold water to rid them 
of any superfluous dye. From start to finish the 


an old needlepoint. It is developed in 


many attractive patterns to be found 


in the varied Schumacher collection. 


F: SCHUMACHER: &-CO 
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LITTLE JOURNEYS INTO THE HOMES OF HOUSE BEAUTIFUL ADVERTISERS 


INCREASING POPULARITY 


HE Irish and Scottish Linen Damask Guild started advertising to American 

women less than three years ago. So well was the campaign coordinated right 

from the start and so carefully were magazines chosen, that within a year sales 
of linen damask gained materially. 


Representatives of the Guild in this country were able to report to the member 
firms abroad the rapidly increasing popularity of linen damask in the United States. 


House Beautiful was one of the first magazines selected to convey this message to 
American hostesses; and the advertising firm in charge of the campaign wrote: 


“As you know, this client has already achieved a notable success in 
stimulating and extending the popularity of Linen Damask table- 
cloths and napkins in the American market. 


“It will be gratifying to you and your associates to learn that in the 
advertising media used, House Beautiful ‘wins first place’ among 
very worthy competitors.” 


Since this letter was written the ever-expanding sale of linen damask to American 
hostesses who realize the importance of a correct base for a distinguished dinner 
table has encouraged adding more national magazines 


Experience has dictated a few changes in those used two years ago; but House 
Beautiful remains one of the key magazines in speeding this increasing popularity of 
lovely linen damask. 

We are proud to have the privilege of carrying the interesting and stimulating 
story of new linens created by members of the Irish and Scottish Linen Damask 
Guild to one hundred thousand leaders among American hostesses. 
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f of... YOUNGER 
HOSTESS... 

he is not cuaby fashions 
i} ee ee 


Tue trend among the smart younger hostesses 
today is to view the decoration of the table with 
increasing interest. The table affords the hostess 
who is not only fashionable, but who has ideas 
and real taste, an incomparable opportunity to 
express her own individuality, to discover beau- 
tiful settings uniquely appropriate to her, to her 
home, her guests, or the occasion ........e-. 
Following this fashionable trend the younger 
hostess with taste finds the foundation of the 
modern two-tone tablecloths of Irish or Scot- 
tish linen damask most complete in the varia- 
tions their simplicity affords...in white and in 
pastel colors, the new designs of Irish or Scot- 
tish weave may now be seen at your favorite 


shop . .. You will find them moderately priced. 


LOVELY LItef 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS & NAPKINS 


impressively cortect 
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A Home For THE MAN wiTH A $7000 INcoME 
(Continued from page 38) 
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PES PORCI 


RoM France—inspired by the glazed 
ware of ancient China—came modern 
porcelain. The word itself means “Venus 
shell’’, and how well this name befits a sub- 
stance so smooth and lustrous! 
And how well, too, P&S Alabax lighting 


capital account, of course, but he 
must not forget to charge himself 
with loss of interest on his capital 
invested, nor must he neglect the 
depreciation factor. 

It is worth while to go further 
into an analysis of interest charges, 
for here is the factor subject to the 
greatest variation, dependent of 
course upon the amount of money 
which the owner puts in. Roughly 
speaking, there are three general 
types of proposition: — 

1. Where the owner puts in all 
the money. 

2. Where the owner’s money 
and the borrowed money are ap- 
proximately equal. 

3. Where the owner puts in 
very little money himself and 
depends principally on borrowed 
money. 

There is not so much difference 
in the interest rate between the 
case of the man who puts up all 
the money and the case of the man 
who puts up half of the money. 
The point to consider is the in- 
dividual man’s cash _ position. 
Take, for example, a man who is 
earning $5800 a year in salary 
and who has capital invested 
which brings him in $1200 addi- 
tional. It would be unwise for him 
to put all of his invested capital 
into his house, because then he 
would have no liquid capital for 
emergency. The average $7000-a- 
year man may feel that he can 
safely afford to spend $15,000 for a 
house. It would be unwise for 
this man to invest more than half 
of his capital directly. He should 
borrow the balance on mortgage. 
Here, in detail, is what will 
happen. The bank will charge him 
about 2 per cent of the mortgage 
for the expense of placing the loan. 
This must be added to the total 
cost of the house, or, if the total 


this the wise owner will set some 
money aside every year to retire 
his investment. The whole propo- 
sition, therefore, translated into 
the terms of rent, will come to less 
than $2000 a year. Considering 
that $375 of this amount is for 
amortization and that perhaps 
$400 represents loss of interest to 
himself and need not be paid in 
cash, the proposition is not one 
which is beyond him, for after his 
cash expenses are met he will have 
over $5000 a year from his salary 
for food, clothing, and recreation. 

The economic rent is the key 
which determines the amount 
that may be spent in producing 
the house. No man knows where 
he stands, unless he can reconcile 
his economic rent, which is noth- 
ing more nor less than the total of 
his yearly carrying costs, and the 
amount that it costs to produce 
his house. 

Take the case which we have 
just discussed of the man who 
wants a $15,000 home and who 
can afford to put $7500 in cash 
into it, and who cannot pay more 
than $2000 a year to carry the 
house. His figures are summarized 
in the first table. (See page 36.) 

Now let us examine the case of 
the man who has only $1000 cash 
to put into a home. He wants a 
$15,000 house which he expects to 
buy on terms. The second table, 
page 37, shows what happens. 


NSTEAD of paying $1975 a 

year to carry the house, this 
second man has to pay $2495. It 
apparently costs $15,000 to pro- 
duce both houses, but in the second 
house the financing charges were 
$1700 higher than in the first 
house, with the result that only a 
little over $10,000 went into con- 
struction proper instead of a little 


fixtures of porcelain blend with today’s in- 
teriors! A charming color range . . 

graceful contours ... durable and sanitary 
. . « the final word in distinctive fittings 


price of the house is to remain the over $12,000 as in the first house. 
same, the expense of placing the In other words, the second man, 
loan must be charged to financing who has only $1000 in cash to 
and therefore less spent for con- start with, pays more every year 
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for the modern home. You pay a little 


mere for Alabax but—you pay only once. 
A brochure picturing the many lovely Ala- 


baz styles and color combinations, for every 
room in the house, is yours for the asking. 


PASS & SEYMOUR, Inc. 


Solvay Station Syracuse, N. Y. 
































struction. On this loan the owner 
will pay the bank about $450 a 
year in interest and he will lose 
about $400 in interest on his own 
$7500. That will mean that his 
income will actually be reduced 
by such an amount. His taxes will 
be about $300—that is to say, a 
3 per cent tax rate on two thirds 
of the full value. To keep his house 
and grounds in order, exclusive of 
heating, according to the average 
man’s experience, he will have to 
pay out between $350 and $450 
annually. The bank may require 
annual amortization payments ap- 
proximating from 2 per cent to 
5 per cent of the value of the loan. 
Even if the bank does not require 


for his house and gets less house. 

Let us suppose that this second 
man finds that he cannot afford to 
spend the additional money out 
of his income on economic rent. 
If his limit is $1975 a year, the 
same as the first man’s, he will have 
to buy a cheaper house and one on 
which still less is spent for con- 
struction proper. The third table 
shows what happens. (See page 
37:) 

It is evident from this last 
analysis that to keep yearly 
carrying costs down to less than 
$2000, a man who has only $1000 
in ready cash must be content 
with a house which is priced at 
less than $12,000 instead of at 
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Stonegate, Illinois, 
where every home 


is Wolff-equipped 


T does not take many months for the perma- 

nent character of Wolff ‘“‘DURO"’ enameled 

lumbing fixtures to become known outside the 
fon where they have been installed. 

Even the rare beauty of the soft, lustrous tints 
draws comment from visiting neighbors. And 
soon experience shows how consistently the 
smooth, hard surfaces resist friction and remain 
unscarred. 

The outcome is natural. As new houses are 
planned in the neighborhood, other home 
foaitders require the same type of fixtures. Stone- 
gate, Illinois, is an example of an **All-Wolff ™’ 
community. In many other districts, the name 
of Wolff has been accorded similar recognition. 

The thoroughness maintained in all manufactur- 








WHOLE 


COMMUNITY 


choosesWOI FF 
PLUMBING 





ing processes became a tradition of the house of 
Wolff three quarters of a century ago. The rich 
color-tones are literally fused to the surface at 
an enormous temperature, making a finish as 
hard as marble, and proof against scratches and 
abrasions throughout its lifetime. 

These beautiful tints are faultlessly matched 
in the vitreous ware of each installation, and all 
Wolff *‘DURO”’ brass fixtures, both exposed and 
invisible parts, measure up to the unexcelled 
quality-standard of the enameled ware. This 
avoids the frequent error of permitting inferior 
brass fittings to impair the general effect. 

All of the better plumbers will be glad to 
show you examples of the latest Wolff color 
combinations. 






Ourartistic booklet, Modernand Ancient 
Luxury,’ traces the story of home adorn- 
ment and decoration from the time of the 
Pharaohs to that of the Caesars, and from 
the Renaissance down to modern times. 
Richly illustrated in color. Write for your 
\ free copy today. 





WOLFF CO., Established 1855. General Offices: 2055 W. Fulton St., CHICAGO 
Branches and Distributors in All Principal Cities City.~--+--2---22-----0-0= Stte---+---- 
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BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 





16TH CENTURY ISPAHAN 
Reproduction 
Value of original $75,000 


W hat makes an 
Oriental ru g cost $75,000? 
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A Home For THE MAN wITH A $7000 INCOME 
(Continued from page 84) 


$15,000. This is a drop of $3000 
in total cost, but the amount that 
goes into construction itself drops 
still more. Construction costs 
proper must be cut nearly $4000, 
or almost a third, and less de- 
sirable land must be used. 

These comparisons show what 
increasing financing costs do tothe 
physical structure of the house. 

There is a certain type of 
financier who has been reaping a 
rich harvest putting up money at 
high rates which ought to be sup- 
plied by owners themselves. The 
American public must apply itself 
to reducing the rates that it is 
paying at the present time. It 
must do away with bad designs, 
shoddy construction, and the at- 
tendant high risks. There is such 
a thing as cutting costs in the 
wrong place. Familiarity with 
some of the simplest terms of 
building finance will help to im- 
prove the home owner’s position. 
For instance, if a salaried em- 
ployee has been steadily increasing 
his earnings, it is reasonable to say 
that he can meet his interest 
obligations. If in addition he car- 
ries adequate life-insurance pro- 
tection he is an excellent mortgage 
risk, and he ought to be able to 
borrow liberally on a mortgage 
without being compelled to pay 
high discounts and what amounts 
to exorbitant rates of interest. 

One additional caution must be 
given here. In the average specu- 
lation-built house, financing and 
promotion costs run high. It must 


be remembered, however, that 
even though many speculative 
houses are badly planned and 
many of them even badly built, 
they are constructed on a quan- 
tity-production basis, and the 
space which they contain is pro- 
duced at a lower cost per square 
foot than in the house which 
is built on the individual con- 
tract. This means simply that 
the prospective owner of a small 
home, who is able to finaice his 
house economically, is trequently 
unable to get the full advantage 
of the saving that he deserves, be- 
cause the builder who is capable 
of producing the type of house 
he wants can’t afford to handle 
small individual units. 

So far this discussion has served 
to bring out some startling and 
perhaps some discouraging facts. 
I have tried to make clear, how- 
ever, that the budget of the $7000- 
a-year man must be based upon 
his capacity to meet the annual 
charges. In other words, we must 
first analyze the price and then 
translate it into terms of economic 
rent. If it stands these tests it 
falls within the means of the man 
whose problem we are discussing. 

The illustrations that are given 
here present the more obvious 
choices. For the same price a 
good housewife can buy a better 
meal than an ordinary housewife. 
Shopping is a matter of intelli- 
gence. For the same price a clever 
home owner can buy a better home 
than an unintelligent home owner. 


Is it made of some strange magic material that is 





lost to humanity forever? Is it impossible to du- | 
plicate the texture, the pattern or the rich beauti- 

ful coloring? Or is it the survival of beauty through | 
the ages that makes the Oriental worth a fortune? | 
In Bengal -Oriental Rugs we give you the exact 
pattern of the regal Oriental. The rich coloring is 
there and a texture that the old cunning hands 
could not surpass. Yet the price of a room-size 
Bengal is less than $200. It would be well to buy 
your rugs by name and specify Bengal-Oriental. | 


Then you will get true reproductions. 


(a? Your address and 10c. will bring you a portfolio of « olor fO 


reproductions of rare and beautiful Bengal-Oriental rugs 





James M. Shoemaker Co., Inc. 


] 19 West 40th Street, New York 
| 
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THE ENTRANCES ¢o this group of houses at 
Seaside Village are made attractive by their varied relation 
to the houses and by their planting. R. Clipston Sturgis 


‘THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER” 
and A. H. Hepburn, Associated Architects 


Tw enty- second Yea r 
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The Good Housekeeping Suite— 
Especially created and designed for 
Good Housekeeping s Sludio of 
Furnishings and Decorations from 
authentic models in the Metropolitan 
Museum. Hand-matched, crotch- 
fiqured woods. Hand-rubbed finish, 
and hand-fitled drawers and Little fea- 
tures of convenience. Upholstered 
chair and bench. 






ndorsed 54... b/ 


sekeepin4g > 
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and Decor" ' eae 


W YEARS SHOWING 


OF THE NEW FURNITURE STYLES 


> 





Beco two suites created by 
America’s leading designers 
— indicating the style trends 
of the New Year—special 
nation-wide presentation 
beginning January 10th at 
leading furniture stores— F 
watch for their displays and 
advertising. 








> 








The pig ees Suite —18th Century English, the most popular stvle today. Side 
board in fan-shaped patlern of hand-matched walnut with garland-shaped onlay of 
hand-carved salinwood. Popular type of pedestal table with brass lips on the legs. 
7 EVERYONE interested in adding more style, con- are making a special presentation during the first days 
venience, charm and beauty to their homes this of this new year of these two suites which are pro- 
year, the Good Housekeeping Bedroom Suite and phetic of the style preference of the coming year. 


the Franklin Dining Room Suite illustrated on this 


, Advanced in style today, they may be purchased with 
page offer a rare opportunity. 


confidence that they will be “in style” for years to 
For 75 years Berkey & Gay designers have de- come. Elegant in appearance, reasonable 
served and held the leading place as America’s . price, they will add that touch of distinction 
foremost furniture stylists. These and the other and style rightness, a prime requisite to busi- 
new designs brought out by this famous house 
are accepted everywhere as indicating the 
style trends for the coming season. 


ness and social success in American life today. 





Visit your nearest Berkey & Gay dealer. His dis- 
play of these new, special Berkey & Gay suites 


Furniture’s 
Proudest Coat-of-Arms 


The leading Berkey & Gay dealers everywhere offers a “furniture style show” well worth while. 


Look for this Shop Mark inset in every Berkey & Gay suite. Also Berkey & Gay 
dealers’ windows. It is your protection when buying, aud your pride ever after. 


Berkey & Gay Furniture 


SBERY & GAY FURNITURE CO., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. : FOUNDED 1853 NEW YORK WHOLESALE SHOWROOM, LIS W. 40TH ST. 
GRAND RAPIDS UPHOLSTERING CO., LIVING ROOM FURNITURE, CREATED BY BERKEY & GAY DESIGNERS — 
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Fresh Air 


in the 


KELSEY HEATED HOME 


sae you go out from a close stuffy room into 

the pure bracing outdoor air, you feel the stim- 
ulating effect of it at once. You feel better instantly, 
perhaps without realizing why. 

It is because you have been breathing hot, dry, stale 
air over and over again. 

But in a house heated by the Kelsey Warm Air Gen- 
erator, the air can be as pure as it is outdoors. The 
Kelsey is not designed for hot air at all. It brings in the 
fresh outdoor air, warms it, automatically humidifies 
it, and sends the fresh warm air circulating through 
every room in the house. 


You can easily understand how much this means to 
you in safeguarding the health of vour family. It is 
just as important as proper food; and Kelsey Health 
Heat is remarkably economical. 

Our booklet *‘Kelsey Health Heat’ 
is full of interesting information 


HE KELSE 
HEATING COMPANY 


306 James St. Syracuse, N. Y. 


BOSTON — 60 Sudbury Street Dealers — Principal Cities 


NEW YORK — 565 Fifth Avenue 
Brockville, CANADA 


Kelsey Heating Company 

306 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation please send me your Free Booklet 

on Kelsey Health Heat. I havea....... room house. 





* 


State 


Note — Arrangements can be made to purchase a Kelsey Heater on easy payments. 
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Wit Tuts Mopernism Last? — YEs 
(Continued from page 44) 


in Germany and more especially 
in Holland, and now (and I| think 
this is the architectural joke of 
the century) we are raving over 
the flat planes and_ horizontal 
lines of the Dutch and German 
designers, most of which first saw 
the light in the town of Oak Park, 
Illinois. 

No, our architecture of the 
future will be like our architecture 
of to-day, American in its prac- 
tical solution of the problem, in 
its daring construction, and in 
its magnificent materials. Its 
ornament will be international, 
for we shall, side by side with 
our European neighbors, pick with 
hungry fingers our artistic sus- 
tenance out of the same Hesperian 
bowl. 

This modern art, already es- 
tablished in our skyscrapers, will 
in my opinion soon affect the 
design of our homes. Pretty 
soon some distinguished architect 
will build in the modern manner a 
distinguished house for a dis- 
tinguished client. It will be pub- 
lished in the House Beautiful and 
in the architectural magazines. 
It will give courage, with its 
cachet of authority, to many a 
timid client and impatient archi- 
tect, and a flood of houses in the 
same manner will follow. Thus 
will this modernism become fash- 
ionable and so established in the 
well-fortified realm of domestic 
architecture. 

Not only is the handwriting 
on the wall, but the stars have 
said so. In the first place, the 
thirty-year duration of an archi- 
tectural fashion is spent, if we 
agree that our present period of 
eclecticism began with the World’s 
Fair in 1893, and in the second 
place the great half-millennial cycle 
of the Renaissance era has also 
reached its close. 


There are other more practical 
and sensible reasons. Architects 
and designers are sick and tired 
of the Renaissance and the other 
historic styles. Bertram Goodhue, 
the idol of the drafting-room, 
shortly before his death aban- 
doned the Gothic and embraced 
the new faith. Hood, Corbett, 
Holabird, Walker, brilliant young 
luminaries in the architectural 
galaxy and all of them Beaux 
Arts men, seem to be converts. 
The development of new ma- 
terials, particularly steel and re- 
enforced concrete, demands new 
forms of expression. The auto- 
mobile, the aeroplane, the radio, 
the cinema, have changed the ten- 
or of our lives, and have brought 
in their train demands for new 
and strange buildings. 

Besides, we have on our hands 
the two ugly ducklings, modern 
painting and modern sculpture. 
The swan mother, modern archi- 
tecture, must teach them not only 
how to swim, but how to appear 
respectable. 

Aside from these physical and 
metaphysical reasons, we have 
for the first time a movement for a 
new art launched with the cachet 
of authority. Unlike the tragic 
effort of Sullivan, this modern art 
is sponsored by the Brahmins. 
With Europe and New York 
behind it, it will go over the top. 
But back of all this lies the in- 
evitable. The World War changed 
the lives of humanity and ended 
an epoch. Now we are standing 
upon a high peak. Behind us lie 
the quiet and familiar groves with 
their gleam of white columns 
and their heaven-pointing spires. 
Before us are spread the mys- 
terious and fearfully enchanting 
vistas of a new era, a new era 
which will surely be clothed in 
the garment of a new architecture. 
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Witt Tuts MopernismM Last? — No 
(Continued from page 45) 


leave an influence for good that 
we very much need. It claims to 
be, and usually is, honest in its 
use of materials, whereas we now 
are rather inclined to lying and 
forgery. It has rediscovered the 
value of textures, and uses these 
with admirable delicacy and re- 
finement. It has found color again, 
and has taken over some very 
charming combinations and modu- 
lations from the delightful fem- 





inine costumes of the present era. 
Above all, it is simple in its 
schemes of form and furnishing; 
it uses few elements, and once 
placed leaves them alone. All this 
is good and ought to last. What 
will perish are the distortions and 
exaggerations in line and form, 
and the curious ugliness that in- 
forms the whole thing in spite of 
its many negative and its few 
positive virtues. 
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the New Buick 
is the New Style 


Creator of a new style—a new mode 
—of motor car beauty, the Silver 
Anniversary Buick with Masterpiece 


Bodies by Fisher stands teday the 





overwhelming choice of fine car -~ 
buyers everywhere. North, South, 
East, West—it is the accepted leader 


in modern style and performance. 


the NEW SILVE 


BUIC 


f WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
i BUICK WE h.& BULTILD THEM 
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complete satisfaction 
which ts created by 
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A New Kind of Motor Car Value 


A y ¥ 7 


value which is measured not 


only by the dollar but by the finest of fine car standards, as well 


Whenever a man or woman thinks of 
any General Motors car, it is perfectly 
obvious that he or she thinks of it as 
the finest car in its field. Back of this 
attitude toward all General Motors cars 
is the fact that they actually 
bring you a new kind of 
motor car value—value 
which money alone cannot 


CADILLAC + LASALLE 





measure. Such value can result only 
when practically limitless resources are 
placed at the command of engineering 
and artistic genius of the highest order 
—as is the case with the Fisher Body 
Corporation. It is Body by 
Fisher which has enabled 
General Motors cars to 
triumph over the obstacles 





GENERAL 


MOTORS 


which formerly restricted to highest 
priced cars the finest in motor car style. 


You see the result in the superb style, 
comfort and value of every Body by 
Fisher. So plain are these superiorities 
that each month new thousands of men 
and women are attracted to ownership 
of the General Motors cars listed below. 


BUICK + OAKLAND+ OLDSMOBILE+ PONTIAC? CHEVROLET 
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MeExIcAN PoTTERY 
(Continued from page 47) 





THE ORDINARY WARE in this illustra- 


tion shows unsophisticated designs 


modern Talavera makers is il- 
lustrated in the second picture. 
The Talavera jar at the right is 
about fifteen inches high, and is 
decorated in polychrome — the 
customary blue-yellow-green com- 
bination. The platter is also in 
polychrome; the candlestick and 
the interesting jar in the fore- 
ground with its single dancing 
figure are in blue and white. These 
are typical examples of the better 
sort of pottery now being made in 
Puebla. No examples are given 
here of the common Puebla ware, 
but with that most people are 
familiar. Like all the kitchen ware 
made in Mexico, no two pieces of 
the common Puebla pottery are 
decorated exactly alike. The de- 
signs are for the most part highly 
conventionalized — the most pop- 
ular border being the Aztec wave 
line of life, which we find also 
used as borders on lacquer work. 
In the centre of bowls and plates 
of this ware a formalized bird 
or animal is painted. These figures 
vary very widely, each individu- 
ally determined by the skill and 
inclination of the young natives 
who do the painting. This is done 
largely by voung Indian and Mexi- 
can girls who sit in long, unlighted 
rooms built off the patio of the 
pottery factory. 

Very different is the story of 
pottery made in other districts 
of Mexico where, for the most part, 
its manufacture retains an almost 
purely domestic character. In 
the state of Jalisco, south and 
west of Mexico City, over five 
hundred families are said to be 
engaged in making pottery — 
most of them at work in their own 
homes. The centre of the district 
is San Pedro Tlaquepaque, a 
suburb of Guadalajara, where 
much of the Guadalajara pottery 
is made. Here none of the devices 
taught by Spain is practised. The 
pottery is purely indigenous in 


character, and is perhaps the 
loveliest made in Mexico. It is 
soft-baked, unglazed ware, and is 
very fragile. The colors are much 
less brilliant than the colors in 
any other Mexican pottery. Soft 
grays and blues predominate, 
although very attractive water 
pitchers are found with buff- 
colored background and design 
in a curious pinkish tan. The 
large pitcher on the right in the 
first illustration is one of the best 
specimens of this type of pottery 
I have seen. The pitcher itself 
is an almost metallic, but very 
soft, blue, lighter than most of the 
Guadalajara blues, and the design 
is applied in a pale gray. The 
other large pitcher is slate-blue, 
designed in gray. The curious 
flat disk shape of these pitchers 
is peculiar, in Mexico, to the 
Guadalajara district. In the first 
illustration is a third pitcher of 
the same type, in the buff and 
pink combination. This ware is 
called loza fria, or ‘cold pottery,’ 
by the Indians, who use the jugs 
and bottles as water coolers. Wa- 
ter poured into them will cool by 
evaporation in a very short time. 
The water evaporates through 
the porous sides of the vessel, 
which consequently remains per- 
petually damp. 

In the foreground of the first 
illustration are specimens of an- 
other type of ware made in the 
state of Jalisco and elsewhere in 
Mexico. This is much used by the 
Indians —the only kind more 
commonly used being the brown 
pottery decorated in black, which 
is seen all over Mexico, and of 
which more will be said later. 
This pottery is made of a very 
porous clay and crumbles under 
ungentle treatment. Considering 
its fragility, it is remarkable that 
as much of it reaches distant towns 
as one does find in the market 


places. The clay which fashions 
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KEEP SLENDER 
RADIANTLY HEALTHY 


This Enjoyable Vew Way 





tatingly recom- 
mend the Health 
Builder to every 
one that is inter- 
ested in keeping 
radiantly healthy and in retaining 
a beautiful figure” Here, (at last,) 
is a safe, simple, scientific method 
of reducing weight and keeping 
vigorously healthy. 


A Health Builder for 
Every Requirement 


Ideal for home use is the Universal 
Home Model, a compact enclosed 
Health Builder. The Athletic Model 
is very popular for clubs, home 
gymnasiums, colleges, health cen- 
ters, institutions, steamships, etc., 
while the handsome De Luxe Cabi- 
net Models combine utility with 
distinctive beauty. 


Send for FREE Book 


Send for “Health and Beauty in Fifteen 
Minutes a Day”—a valuable Free Book 
showing the Battle Creek Health Builder 
in operation — with complete series of home 
exercises. 


back-break- 
ing exercises no 
longer necessary! 
For an ingenuous 
new device, the Battle Creek Health 
Builder enables you to keep glori- 
ously healthy —pleasingly slender 
—without any offers on your part! 
The Health Builder, manufactured 
under the patents of Dr. John 
Harvey Kellogg, gives a combined 
massage-vibratory treatment, better 
thanaskilled masseur. It vigorously 
massages the heaviest muscles, peps 
up sluggish circulation, aids diges- 
tion and reduces superfluousweight. 


Endorsed by Famous Beauty 


Dorothy Knapp, star of Earl Car- 
roll’s ‘‘Vanities,”’ uses the Health 
Builder daily. She says, “I unhesi- 


Sanitarium Equipment Co. 
Room AJ-2488 Battle Creek, Mich. 
© S. E. Co. 1928 
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eae You Fit 
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~ SHADES BY 





‘DE SHERBININ 





T is but natural that discriminating 

persons should regard Shades by de 

Sherbinin as the embodiment of perfec- 
tion in parchment. 

Rich in their simplicity, conservative 
in their smartness, they are styled for all 
types of interiors, and may be used with 
practically every type of lamp base. 

By their Hall-Mark you will know them 
...it is £4e only indicative symbol of lamp- 
shade quality and distinction. Look for it 
upon the frames of the shades which you 
find in the smartest shops everywhere. 


Pictured above is the POMPENAN PANEL, a beautifully clase 
sic model in mellowed tones of dull maroon and old gold. 
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de Sherbinin, i inc.] 


NEW Yous ST Y 


116 EAST 27th STREET - . 
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Mexican Pottery 
(Continued from page 89) 


it is of a natural cream color, and 
the design is painted on in two 
shades of brownish red. The 
painting is not done meticulously, 
as it is on better Guadalajara 
ware and the Tonala pottery, but 
is very roughly applied. Despite 
this, jugs and pitchers are almost 
invariably graceful in shape and 
picturesque in design. The In- 
dians are very fond of making 
miniature dishes exactly like the 
large ones in shape and design, 
and the tiny bowls and jugs of 
this pottery which one sees in the 
Sunday markets suggest an end- 
less number of uses. 

Among the most primitive pot- 
tery-making methods employed 
is that found in the white little 
adobe village of Tonala, where 
only recently the craft, on the 
point of dying out, has been re- 
vived. The pottery workers in 
Tonala are all Aztecs, and the 
group is very small. About ten 
years ago an English potter dis- 
covered a number of Indian 
families, not more than forty 
people in all, working at the craft 
which was part of their most an- 
cient heritage, and barely manag- 
ing to live on the fruits of their 
tabors. Their isolation had kept 
them from learning any new de- 
vices, and distribution of their 
wares was very restricted. For 
the most part the pottery made in 
Tonala is pure Aztec, and the 
designs the Indians are using are 
the same designs found in the 
Yucatan excavations. For this 
reason the common ware is in 
some respects even more interest- 
ing than the more sophisticated 
examples of their work. A very 
fine specimen of the latter is seen 
in the fourth illustration. The 
Oriental complexity of the design 
and the extreme minuteness of 
detail are not commonly found 
in Tonala pottery, but this bowl 
indicates the degree of refinement 
to which modern Mexican crafts- 
manship can go. 

The manufacture of ordinary 
Tonala pottery is carried on in 
the simplest manner imaginable. 
The factories of Puebla are un- 
known, and in their one-room 
adobe huts the few Indians make 
bowls and bottles and jars for 
themselves and their neighbors, 
and for the small trade to other 
parts of the republic. They do 
not need to mine their clay, which 
can be obtained from the surface 
of the ground. Most of the clay 
is dug by the women from out the 
pits, and it is the women who 
prepare it for modeling. With an 
apparently endless patience they 
knead and roll the clay on large 








stone slabs as if it were dough. 
The men do most of the modeling. 
They use few tools, the potter 
moulding the clay with his hands. 
For the standard shapes he may 
use a clay or wooden mould. 
Ordinary water bottles are made 
by hand in three sections, each 
joined to the next by a ‘slip’ of 
thin clay. The bottle is then 
thoroughly sun-dried before it is 
fired. 

This pottery is decorated with 
natural-color clay, which comes 
in that region in black, soft blue, 
buff, and brown. The decorator 
works the clay on a stone slab 
until it forms a thin liquid, and in 
this form it is applied. Tonala 
pottery is much harder than that 
from Guadalajara, and has a 
polished surface. To achieve this 
glazed effect the decorator smooths 
down the surface with a piece of 
flintlike stone. The polishing proc- 
ess is very long and very tiring 
—the desired surface can be 
achieved only by persistent rub- 
bing with a quick, sharp stroke. 
But as a result of this process, 
Tonala pottery has an appearance 
of solidity not common to all 
Mexican pottery. 

Perhaps the least attractive 
of the Mexican ware is the multi- 
colored pottery now being made 
in the Oaxaca Valley. It is far 
more garish than that made else- 
where, and is being exploited 
commercially perhaps more than 
any similar product except the 
common Puebla ware. In_pro- 
portion to the output, one finds 
far fewer pieces in the old native 
shapes and patterns, and far more 
dishes of the kinds and shapes 
used on tables in the United 
States; this despite the fact that 
it is made largely by the Indians 
—here Mixtecas and Zapotecas. 
Oaxaca potters are spending their 
efforts in tea sets and breakfast 


sets of a conventional sort — 
and nothing is farther removed 
from the indigenous product. 


The Oaxaca ware has a very hard, 
smooth glaze, and presents the 
shiniest surface of any Mexican 
pottery. The favorite colors are 
yellow, green, and a rather hard, 
brilliant blue. The surface is 
either mottled in a single color, 
or it presents rather a_ blurred 
effect in combination. The large 
jar in the third illustration is in 
several shades of bright green - 

a popular color with the Oaxacans. 
Most of the pottery of this sort 
is solidly colored, but a consider- 
able number of bowls and plates 
bear rather bold and _ brilliantly 
colored designs reminiscent of cer- 
tain Southern European potteries. 
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Natural Stone meets the Banker’s 
Investment 


Tests of a Good 
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Foreman National Bank Building, Chicago. New home of The Foreman Banks, one of Chicago’s 
oldest financial institutions. Indiana Limestone on a low base of granite is being used for this 
monumental structure. Graham, Anderson, Probst & White, Architects. Paschen Bros., Builders. 


INDIANA LIMESTONE COMPANY 


Executive Offices: TRIBUNE TOWER, CHICAGO 











3 Reasons 
for the swing to Indiana Limestone 
as given by leading building 
authorities 





1, Indiana Limestone buildings yield high income 
because they attract tenants. People like to live 
| and work in handsome structures built of this 

fine natural stone. 


2, Walls faced with Indiana Limestone rarely need 
cleaning, caulking or repairs. Exterior upkeep 
cost is lowest of any. 


3, Bankers and mortgage firms regard the perma- 
nency of Indiana Limestone with favor. Thus 
builders are often able to secure better terms 
when they build of Indiana Limestone. 








HERE is no more conspicuous trend in mod- 

ern building than the extent to which Indiana 
Limestone is being selected for all sorts of com- 
mercial projects. Modern production methods 
have brought this beautiful, light-colored natural 
stone into the price range of less desirable build- 
ing materials. The result is that not only the out- 
standing new buildings of the metropolitan centers 
but all sorts of medium-priced buildings as well 
are being faced with Indiana Limestone. 


The beauty of these fine buildings has caught 
the public eye. In addition to proving unusually 
profitable from a renting standpoint, buildings 
faced with Indiana Limestone are economical in 
exterior upkeep and the stone becomes more beau- 
tiful as time goes on. The permanence of Indiana 
Limestone makes the building constructed of it a 
more desirable investment. We will gladly send 
you detailed information regarding any type of 
Indiana Limestone building. An illustrated book- 
let mailed free on request. Address Box 7951, 
Service Bureau, Bedford, Indiana. 
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ENJOY 


new hours of freedom 


how, in the Roper Ventilated 
Oven, you can bake pies, cakes, 
biscuits with marvelous new ease. 
He will point out the sanitary 
Roper Porcelain Enamel Oven Lin- 
ings that are as easily 
cleaned as achina plate— 
and the Roper Lifetime 
Cooking Chart thatelim- 
inates roasting and bak- 
ing failures. He willshow 
you Roper Gas Ranges in 
a variety of new colors 
and models. Visit him; 
ask for a demonstration. 


ESOLVE today to turn future 
cooking and baking cares 
over to Roper Complete Oven 
Control. Be free each afternoon— 
to read good books, to relax, to 
exercise outdoors, togain 
alock-tighthold on 
health. And know that, 
with all this new free- © 
dom, you can serve foods 
that are even more deli- 
cious and wholesome 
than you've ever served 
before. Your local Roper 
Merchant will explain 
Geo. D. Roper Corporation, Rockford, III. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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When every woman 
knows whatthss 
mark means every 
bowsewsfe wsll de- 
mand a Roper wsth 
Complete Veen 
Control 




















NEW YORK CHICAGO 
MANUFACTURERS OF ROPER GAS RANGES, FURNACES, SHEET FLAME HEATERS 





90 FREE COOKING LESSONS BY RADIO 
Forecast School of Cookery of New York demonstrating new, attractive recipes prepared in a Roper Complete 
Oven Control Gas Range. Stations WJZ, KYW. WJR, WBZA, WLW, KWK, WHAM. WBZ, KDKA, 
every Tues., Wed. and Thurs. 11:00 to 11:30 a. m., Eastern Standard Time 


















GAS RANGES 


Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, Illinois "”*” 

Gentlemen :Enclosed find 25c for which please send me the 
valuable booklet, ‘Better Cooking in the Home,”’ prepared 
by 27 Home Service Directors of leading gas companies. 


Name 


Street 





Be Sure the Roper Purple Line Sass and the Roper Complete Oven Control Are on the 
Gas Range You Buy 








MeExiIcAN PoTTERY 
(Continued from page go) 


Illustrated with thelarge Oaxaca 
jar are some pieces of kitchen 
ware from the same district. 
These are made of the brown 
pottery common all over Mexico, 
but are peculiar in that they are 
covered, or partly covered, with 
a deep green glaze. The odd 
pitcher on the left has been glazed 
inside and out, and the jar next it 
bears the conventional Indian 
wave line. This green surface 
will stand hard wear and, al- 
though it is not as characteristic 
as the black-painted brown kitch- 
en ware, it is exceedingly attractive. 

With the ordinary Mexican 
kitchen ware people in this part of 
the continent are perhaps some- 
what familiar. Some of it may be 
found in almost any market place 
throughout the country. It comes 
in an infinite variety of shapes — 
huge bowls, large as tuns, with 
great earlike handles; jugs and 
pitchers of all sizes from minia- 
tures three inches high to great 
water coolers measuring several 
feet across; tall bottles that stand 
in doorways to the huts, sur- 
rounded by handleless cups, and 


filled with water or perhaps the 
ever-present pulque. This pot- 
tery is alike in most parts of 
Mexico — rough-surfaced, dark 
brown in color, roughly painted 
in shiny black lines. The lines 
on pitchers and jugs are usually 
vertical, those on the bowls run- 
ning out from the centre to the 
rim. 

One further type of pottery, 
which perhaps speaks for itself, 
is that pictured in the fifth il- 
lustration. It is almost unques- 
tionably the least contaminated 
of all potteries in Mexico. It is 
made only far back in the hills, 
and the specimens here pictured 
were carried many miles on the 
backs of trudging Indians before 
they reached a railroad. This 
clay is cream colored, with a 
slightly pink cast, and the very 
simple designs are painted in 
a brick-red. The pottery, it will 
be noticed, has something of the 
anthropomorphic quality of much 
ancient ware. That the Indians 
are still making this type of pot- 
tery shows to some degree how 
close they are to their ancestors. 


SEANAD mr 


A Cxorce ExaMpLE OF COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 50) 


interesting little fireplace, in which 
are an unusually elaborate English 
crane and a small Dutch oven. 

In the low-ceiled ell, the fire- 
places are cruder, the one in the 
large living-room having a simple 
crane and a great Dutch oven. 
The living-room is also furnished 
with English furniture, of a simple 
type of old oak, of very good de- 
sign and proportion. The chests, 
gate-legged tables, and the Wind- 
sor chair are particularly worth 
attention, and there is an old iron 
fireback from a Sussex farmhouse, 
bearing the coat of arms of a well- 
known English peer. Outside this 
room is the well, with its interest- 
ing old wooden windlass. This 
well was, until very recently, the 
sole source of the water supply for 
the whole house, but when an 
electric pump was acquired its 
water was consumed in just one 
day. With difficulty one combines 
the old and the new! 

A stairway of good design leads 
down to the dining-room under the 
living-room. On the north side, 
this dining-room opens on the 
broad lower terrace and has plenty 
of light. Its chief charm lies in its 


whitewashed, rough-stone walls, 
its elaborately designed crane, and 
the beautiful octagonal inlaid 
dining table. The necessary warm- 
ing touch of color is present in the 
Chinese red of the chairs and in 
the bindings of the lamp shades. 

There is a startling transition 
from the remote past to the effi- 
cient present when one goes from 
this dining-room into the adjoin- 
ing kitchen, which is in the newly 
built wing. This light, airy room 
has a spacious deep sink, a glisten- 
ing white cabinet, a large electric 
range, and an electric refrigerator. 
The maids’ rooms and bath are 
next to the kitchen. 

It is an old house about which it 
is easy to dream. One of its own- 
ers left a parcel of letters which 
speak of him as a Magistrate, and 
alsoas amemberof the Legislature. 
They tell of his helping to catch a 
band of counterfeiters in Canada 
who were making counterfeit 
Connecticut money, and of aiding 
a man in the state prison to get his 
pardon. An interesting old gentle- 
man surely, about whom one can 
weave many stories! Another 
owner in the eighteenth century 
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See what’s inside 
America’s smartest kitchens 


You see them today in America’s 
finest residences, in cozy, charm- 
ing bungalows, in the modern, 
new apartment buildings— 
Kitchen Maid Units, designed to 
meet the needs of a new day in 
kitchen planning. 


You find kitchen cabinets, 
broom closets, dish cupboards, 
refrigerators, top cupboards, 
butlery units, Dinofold break- 
fast nooks, complete kitchen- 
ette assemblages—units filling 
the particular requirements of 
every kitchen .. . finished ac- 
cording to varying tastes. In 
some kitchens—Cactus Green. 
In others—Lama Tan, Dove 
Gray, Travertine Ivory or Shasta 


White. 


Note, as you inspect these 
units, that each one is complete 
in itself... may be used alone or 
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grouped in unified combination 
with other units—installed in 
recess or set against the wall. 
Note, too, their spotless char- 
acter ... Kitchen Maid Units 
alone have such sanitary fea- 
tures as rounded inside corners, 
smooth doors, concealed hinges. 


And, by all means, study these 
units from the standpoint of de- 
sign. See how thoroughly they 
eliminate waste space—how 
effectively they are built to con- 
serve one’s time and energy. 


Back of Kitchen Maid design 
stand the years of experience of 
America’s largest exclusive 
makers of built-in equipment 
for the kitchen. Certainly you 
will want Kitchen Maid Units 
in your kitchen. Let us send you 
ourkitchen-planning book,com- 
pletely describing these units. 


WASMUTH-ENbDICOTT COMPANY, LLOL Snowden St., Andrews, Indiana 
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foldready toserve 
four people 
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Left: 740X 
Combination — 
consisting of 
seven distinct 
unus. 









Above: The Butlery. for serving halls and 
large kitchens. 


Right: the Dino- 


Sturdy, rigid, 
charming in ap- 
pearance. 





Left the Dinofold— 
folded up and oui of the 
wey tran ustuni. 
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“It’s Alpha Brass Pipe, Sonny. .” 


“want to know why I’m usin’ 
it? She'll not be cloggin’ up with 
rust and leakin’ and causing trouble 
for your mother the way cheap pipe 
does. Why, sonny, that pipe’ll be 
good—and run water clear and clean 
—long after you’re older’n your dad 


—your grandad, too... 


Alpha* Brass Pipe in your home is 
your best safeguard against rusty 
water, low water pressure, and leaks 
from rusted pipes. 

And it’s less expensive than you 
may think. In a typical $20,000 
house it costs only $76.00 more than 


the cheapest rustable pipe. 


ALPHA BRASS PIPE 


made from a special kind of 


Chase Brass 


*All brass pipes are nol the same. Alpha Brass Pipe ts better than 
ordinary brass pipe because tt contains more copper and lead. Plumb- 
ers prefer tl because tt cuts cleaner and sharper threads, making leak- 
proof joints. It posttively cannot rust and the Alpha trade-mark, 
stamped every 12 inches, guarantees it for soundness and satisfaction. 
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A Cuorce ExampiLe oF COLONIAL 
ARCHITECTURE 
(Continued from page 92) 





THE GUESTROOM has an interesting bed of European 





oo bites 


origin on which is a beautiful old bedspread made by an Irish ancestor 


left an old account book, which 
seems to indicate by its receipts 
that he was a cabinetmaker. As 
the more ornate part of the house 
was built at about the time this 
account book was dated, why not 
suppose that theold cabinetmaker- 
owner carved the delicate decora- 
tions himself, laboring lovingly 
over them through the long win- 
ter months, with a vision of the 


future and with the joy of antici- 
pation? 

In any case, the old house bears 
the marks of more than a century 
and a half of service as a home for 
those who carefully planned and 
built it, and those who have since 
cared for it and restored it. 

May many other good old 
houses like it have so successful an 
old age! 


BRIGHTER COLORS FOR THE HousE 
(Continued from page 59) 


blue, it is possible to create an im- 
pression of green which will con- 
tain more atinosphere and be more 
satisfactory to the eye than an 
even greencolor. This isevident in 
a roof where the shingles have been 
stained in tones varying from yel- 
low-green to blue-green to produce 
an interesting effect of a green roof. 
Briefly, the effective value of 
colors are: — 
Exciting: scarlet to yellow. 
Tranquillizing: yellow-green 
to violet-blue. 
Subduing: browns and grays. 
It is impossible to select a color 
scheme without first taking in- 
to consideration the architectural 
shape of the house. A dark-col- 
ored roof will lessen the apparent 
height of the building; and by 
using a dark or low-toned color 
the whole can be made to appear 
smaller. An ugly house is best 
painted to blend into, rather than 
contrast with, the landscape. 
It is hard to improve on the 
conventional white for Colonial 


houses, but the color of the trim 
might be varied from the inevi- 
table green. The shutters could be 
lavender-purple with a roof to 
match; or a roof of tones varying 
from light to dark red with dull 
red door and blinds, all ironwork 
of black. Silver-stained shingles 
in lieu of the white clapboards 
would be attractive in both these 
instances. An unusual combina- 
tion is a gray house with French- 
blue shutters and roof, terra-cotta 
hinges and latches. 

Houses with steep roofs reminis- 
cent of England or France are 
usually painted in dull colors, 
whereas an interesting scheme 
might be a roof of mahogany hues 
on a stucco house with wine- 
colored shutters, and a natural oak 
door having hammered iron hinges. 
Another combination is a roof of 
autumnal shades and burnt-orange 
shutters, brown trim on a cream 
stucco with the hardware and 
front door of burnt umber. Addi- 
tional touches of color, blending 
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This --- 
IS WOWR NEW 


fH MAE ? 


Very likely... unless 
you take up this little 


detail with your 
builder 


OORS that shrink or warp and fail to 

latch! Doors that swell and stick! 
You don’t want them in your new home, 
of course. 

But many new homes have them! Homes 
as lovingly planned and soundly built as 
yours will be. For troublesome doors are 
not the result of hidden faults in the house 
construction. Ordinary wood doors, sub- 
jected to moisture, will warp and swell in 
a frame of steel! 

To avoid this trouble and expense you 
must have doors that are themselves built 
to withstand heat and cold and dampness. 

There are such doors, of lovely wood, 
and you can get them locally. 











The famous Laminex door soak- 
ing test, publicly made hundreds 
of times throughout the country, 
proves that dampness will never 
make a Laminex door warp, split 
or come apart 
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Sticking doors —what a disappointment in your new home! Avoid them with Laminex 


Doors that, correctly hung, have never 
been known to fail in hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes. That have been soaked in 
water for days and days to make them 
warp, and have come through straight and 
true. 

Built in a different and exclusive way by 
the largest door manufacturers in the world, 
Laminex doors are guaranteed not to shrink 
or swell or warp. That guarantee you get; 
it is on the bottom of every Laminex door. 





Tue WuHerecer, OsGoop Company 


Yet these doors are inexpensive, costing 
perhaps three or four dollars more for an 
entire six-room house. 


But unless you raise the point with your 
architect or builder, you may not find these 
trouble-proof doors installed. Laminex doors 
in many popular designs are available 
everywhere at progressive millwork and 
lumber dealers. We'll tell you the ones 
near you if you mail the coupon below. 


LAMINEX DOORS 


Will not Swell, Shrink or Warp 


Dept. B-19, Tacoma, Washington lama 

This construction — ee, 
with blocks that Please send me a free sample of Laminex, illustrated Home Owner ...... 
counteract each- literature, and the name of a local dealer. ; 
other's tendency to Architect 
warp, 3-ply panels NAME Contractor 
pe Se i icin 
ment — is exclusive D5. >, |”. SERS aE Dene econ Soa eee erermmrecren em nae sae Dead et. ccccccceccoe 
to Laminex 

CITY STATE 71) 
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_ they say 
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EW! 


In colors and color 


combinations. In design. 


In surface textures. 


Never have you seen any- 
thing like Sani Onyx, the aston- 
ishing wall material made from 
melted rock. 

Just imagine how wonderful 
it would be to have a bath room 
or kitchen that does not crack, 


chip, check or discolor, even 


after years of service. 


Sani Onyx really outlasts 


the building itself. And once installed there’s never 
a penny to pay for repairs or re-decorating. Yet 
the cost is surprisingly moderate. 


MARIETTA MFG. 


COMPANY 


135 Brookside, Indianapolis 





Send for Your Copy 


A beautiful portfolio, picturing Sani 
Onyx installations in full color is yours 
for the asking. May we have the priv- 


ilege of mailing you a copy? 
today. 


Write us 











Beautiful S AN] ONYX 


AVITREOUS MARBLE 
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BrIGHTER COLORS FOR THE HousE 
(Continued from page 94) 


with the roof, can be used for a 
bird house or a weather vane; 
carrying out the effect of autumn. 
Gray stone houses can be bright- 
ened by the use of red trim instead 
of the usual browns and grays. 
The ugliest brick house is im- 
proved by a coat of whitewash, 
which quickly weathers and loses 
its hardness. The roof could be 
blues and blue-greens at random, 
with shutters and doors of dark 
green. 

The tile roofs of the Italian and 
Spanish houses are charming with 
their varying shades of orange, 
vermilion, and red. It is strange 
that the beautiful green roofing 
tiles used occasionally on the 


shores of the Mediterranean have 
not as yet been seen here in 
America. 

The combination of these tiles 
with green window boxes and blue 
shutters on a white stucco house 
would make a delightful picture. 
In practically all cases white 
stucco is preferable to the colored 
varieties. A coat of whitewash 
and a touch of bright color would 
greatly improve the majority of 
stucco houses. The charm of a 
tile roof lies in its color varia- 
tion and weather-beaten surfaces. 
When the roof is an orange tone, 
blue trim is most effective, al- 
though straw-yellow would be 
unusual and quite distinctive. 
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SIMPLE REGENCY FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 65) 


manners and modes, always in- 
teresting in every aspect — but 
never too archaic for us to get in 
touch with. 

The furniture of this time is 
specially suited to a woman’s bed- 
room or sitting-room, because of 
its slightly feminine lure: yet 
there are sideboards, chairs, and 
tables which would be at home in 
the dining-room of the most 
masculine of bachelors. Regency 
pieces have increased _ several 
hundred per cent in value during 
the last twenty years, but they are 
still moderate. They will not be so 
long; already some of them are 
taking their place in the best 
London salesrooms. 

Many of the simpler chairs of 
this period are very graceful, their 
slender legs so beautifully rounded 
at the knee as to suggest those of 
some woodland animal, and with a 
continuous curve of back post and 
seat which is most satisfying to 
the eye. None could be better 
suited to a country bedroom, 
whether in rosewood or beech- 
wood, or painted in colors or in 
black and gold. Where the paint 
over beechwood is worn, it can be 
stripped, and the wood beneath 
will in time take on a fine trans- 
parent polish. 

The backs of these chairs are 
varied with the Nelson rope-rail 
which gives them the name of 
‘Trafalgar,’ or with strings of 
pleasantly rounded knobs; with 
brass bands and patere; with 
beautiful inlay of metal in grace- 
ful patterns, of which the honey- 
suckle is one of the most desirable 
and rare; with lyres fashioned in 


brass, or with carving in wood. 
But whatever their decoration, 
their most pleasing quality is 
their slenderness, and their sim- 
plicity is in happy contrast with 
those which show an undiscrim- 
inating borrowing from France, 
Egypt, Rome, and Etruria. 

There are also chairs with 
upper panels of cane. The lines of 
these are very simple. Solider 
chairs of the period, such as are 
found in hundreds of comfortable 
provincial homes, can be bought 
at a moderate price. These have 
plain or pierced or carved lower 
cross rails in well-chosen wood. 
Some have the delicately bent 
knee; others have turned legs. 
They are suited to the dining- 
room of a small house and, though 
a little thickset, have a definite 
old-fashioned charm. All can be 
beautified by the use of color on 
the squab, and the sofas of the pe- 
riod with their curved backs and 
rounded ends give opportunity 
for the use of charming fabrics and 
tasseled bolster cushions. 

Few pieces of this time are more 
attractive than those designed to 
hold both books and ornaments, 
which were made in mahogany, 
rosewood, or painted pine. Some 
have cupboards, closed in with a 
metal trellis; some are decorated 
with fine inlay and metal galler- 
ies; others are unadorned. Nearly 
all have charm and a pleasant out- 
line. The more elaborate bureau- 
bookcases have great elegance, 
but such pieces are rare and corre- 
spondingly dear. 

It would be overprecious to 
confine the books of a room of this 
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PACKARD 





Each Packard is built to the 

exacting requirernents of the 

world’s most discriminating 
clientele 














Packard, like its patrons, demands and 
selects only the best the world provides. 


Discriminating taste, experience, exact 
knowledge and scientific equipment, com- 
bine to aid in the selection of the diverse 
materials which Packard craftsmanship 
finally molds into the modern miracle of 
luxurious transportation. 


There are artists in other fields than color, 
form and fabric. Packard has also its con- 


ASK THE MAN 





noisseurs in steel, in bronze, in aluminum, 
in wood, in a score of other highly spe- 
cialized departments. These men pick 
Packard materials with a fine appreciation 
of their responsibilities in upholding a 
priceless reputation. 


Fine workmanship demands and deserves 
the best of materials. In things unseen as 
in things seen, a Packard must measure up 
to the one standard of quality which 
Packard knows—the highest. 


WHO OWNS ONE 
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OAK FLOORS 


enhance the value of 
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HOUGH it costs no 

more. “Perfection” Oak 
Flooring increases the net 
value of your home. Either 
to yourself or to the pros- 
pective buyer. 

Its texture and pattern make 
possible a finish that is seldom 
found on any other flooring. 
You will want ‘‘Perfection”’ 
laid in every room, upstairs 
and down, once you see its 
shimmering surface. 
‘Perfection’ Oak Flooring is 
Perfectly matched so that it 
lays smooth, and_ properly 
seasoned and kiln-dried so that 
it stays smooth. It is made in 


Pate 


Ria a ll 


nT | 
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modern plants by skilled lum- 
bermen who have devoted a 
lifetime to this work. It is 
nationally advertised so that 
the best lumber dealers haveit 
in stock. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO., PINE BLUFF, ARK. 


PERFECTION 








Brand Oak Flooring S 


“Perfection” Brand Oak Flooring, Blocks and Planks, may 
be obtained chemically treated by the *CELLizing process. 
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There's a size and grade 
for every type of struc- 


new or old. Ask 


your architect or build- 
ing contractor for an esti- 


Write for details 
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SIMPLE REGENCY FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 96) 


period to those of the day, but a 
delightful choice could be made 
from among them. Most cer- 
tainly these should *be early or 
late editions of Byron; the poems 
of Thomas Moore should be well 
represented since he enjoyed great 
popularity in the time of George 
IV. In addition to his poems two 





CHANDELIER of crystal 
and ormolu, the metal work 
being particularly graceful and 
unobtrusive 


other books might be included — 
Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress, 
a delightful study in the jargon of 
prize fighting, and the Fudge 
Family in Paris, a document on 
foreign travel as then practised. 
Many of the great poets are eligi- 
ble in point of date — Words- 
worth, Shelley, Keats, and Coler- 
idge, yet they seem remote from 
the spirit of the Regency. Rogers 
is more of the time. The early 





CHAIR with turned 
legs and stretchers, the 
back being ornamented 
with simple patera 


numbers of the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly with their Whig and 
Tory points of view should be 
included. So should copies of 


those enchanting magazines com- 
piled for the delight of the ladies, 
La Belle Assemblée, Ackermann’ s, 
and the Ladies’ Cabinet, for the 
sake of their fashion plates, their 
beauty hints, their sentimental 
ballads, their descriptions of routs 
and plays. Among the essayists 
of the period are Charles Lamb, 
Hazlitt, and Macaulay; women 
novelists are represented by Miss 
Ferrier and Maria Edgeworth. 
And for general information on 
the times, there are the Lives of 
Beau Brummel by Captain Jesse 
and Barbey d’Aurévilly; Trevel- 
yan’s Life of Macaulay; or Prin- 
cess Liechtenstein’s annals of 
Holland House, that centre of 
political and intellectual life pre- 
sided over by the autocratic Lady 
Holland, of whom it was said 
that the ‘centurion did not keep 
his soldiers in better order than 
she her guests.’ Among rarer 
books is a novel entitled Almack, 





METAL paterze 
and inlay are used with 
effect on this slender side 
chair 


dedicated to ‘that most distin- 
guished and despotic Conclave, 
Composed of their High Mighti- 
nesses, the Rulers of Fashion, the 
Arbiters of Taste, the Leaders of 
Ton and the Makers of Manners’ 
who ruled the celebrated club 
after which the novel was named, 
and which was so select that 
‘three-fourths of the nobility 
knocked in vain for admission.’ 
A key to this novel a clef (attri- 
buted to Disraeli) was published 
at a later date and would be a rare 
find for the collector. 

When furnishing a room of the 
period, it would not be necessary 
to adhere strictly to the fashion 
of the time in treating the walls. 
English wallpapers were not at 
their best during the Regency, but 
the variety was considerable. 
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Good Buildings Deserve 





Good Hardware 








Varied in design... 
alike in distinction 


OR stately Georgian homes 
. . For colorful houses in the 
Spanish tradition. . . For quaint 
Old English Cottages. . . For 
prim New England Colonial 


types. .. 


There are authentic styles of 


Good Hardware — Corbin — to 
meet every demand of every 
architectural design. 

Whatever the architecture of 
your home, there is the correct 








Write Dept. B-1, telling the type of archi- 
tecture you ar ted in, and you will 
receive full information about authentic 
Corbin hardware » conform Co if. 


Corbin design—often several 
designs—to fill your hardware 
needs. 

The extended variety of Corbin 
design gives layman and con- 
noisseur alike the opportunity 
to choose his period hardware 
with the assurance that it is 
correct in every detail, com- 


n 


plete in every item, faithful i1 


operation, genuine in worth-— 
all of it Good Hardware—Corbin. 


P. & F. CORBIN 


3 SINCE 19 
NEW BRITAIN, CONNECTICUT 
The American Hardware Corp. , Successor 
New York Chicago Philadelphia 
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I. beautiful homes, the dining room naturally 
becomes the center of hospitality and social ac- 
tivity. The clever hostess appreciates instinc- 
tively the importance of truly distinguished 
furniture. 


Since 1889 Limbert dining furniture has been 
built with the fashion correctness and craft 
perfections that discriminating people demand. 
The mark of Van Raalte craftsmen identifies 
each Limbert creation. Connoisseurs of fine fur- 
nishings and experienced dealers will tell you 
that this mark is a dependable guide to authentic 
design, careful craftsmanship, enduring beauty 
and sound value. 


Let us send you our interesting little volume 
on fine furniture and gracious dining, and the 
name of a Limbert dealer near you. Address 
your request to Department B, Holland, 
Michigan. 


CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
Holland and Grand Rapids, Mich. 


LIMBERT furni. larg 


by VAN RAALTE / CRAFTSMEN 























SIMPLE REGENCY FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 97) 


Rowlandson’s ‘carricature assem- 
blage of oddities, whimsicalities 
and extravaganzas,’ printed in 
strips, were popular as borderings 
for panels and screens, but even 
could they be found, they would 
not be to everyone’s taste. There 
was a fashion for papers made in 
imitation of materials, moiréd or 
puckered silks, and of wood and 
marble. (An ivory ground lightly 
marbled in black would be a very 
pleasant background for the grace- 
ful painted furniture of the 
Regency.) Damask prints were 
paneled out with relief mouldings; 
papers with baskets of flowers and 
festooning ribbons, sky blue, pale 


SIMPLICITY, grace, and 
dignity are combined in this 
bureau-bookcase 


green, crimson, buff, and gold, 
were also the mode. So were imi- 
tation cornices in distemper and 
flock, heavily designed to suggest 


-a bas-relief. 


The richest silks were used for 
curtains, which were looped and 
draped, fringed and tasseled, with 
supreme elegance. Printed mate- 
rials were finely patterned, as the 
two illustrations will show. One 
of these was specially designed for 
the Regent’s bedroom at Carlton 
House. 

As for pictures appropriate to 
the walls of such a room, Law- 
rence, Raeburn, Crome, and Con- 
stable belong to the time, but they 
would not come into a scheme of 
modest furnishing. For those who 
can endure them, there are the 
brutal prints and caricatures of 
men typical of the Regency — 
Cruikshank, Heath, Gillray, and 
Alken. For a very simple room 


nothing could be more charming 
than fashion plates of 1810 to 
1830. On the back of each | 
should keep the delicately worded 
descriptive text. Here is one: — 

A loose morning robe, a pelisse of 
white muslin, green shawl or jubilee 
sarsenet, trimmed entirely round with 
a correspondent border. Silver filagree 
bracelets with topaz studs. A matron 
mob or cap of point lace ornamented 
with shaded yellow, or lemon coloured 
ribbon. Gloves and slippers of lemon 
coloured kid. 

Samplers were being made of 
great and intricate delicacy, and 
silhouettes were in fashion and 
were still the work of artists. 
More difficult to find than either 
are framed floral designs carried 
out in shells, of which the Victoria 
and Albert Museum has two ex- 
quisite examples. Here the color 
and fragility of flowers are faith- 
fully reproduced. Many of the 
finest convex mirrors belong to 
this period, and landscape mirrors, 
slightly classical in feeling, yet 
very individual, in gilt or black 
and gilt, were made. Other mir- 
rors contain panels of engraved 
glass or of some delightful colored 
print. 

For lighting the room there are 
lamps which can be converted, 
and lustre wall lights. Lacquered 
or painted hand screens also can 
be used with great and charming 
effect as backgrounds to wall 
lights. Shades made of the prints 
of the day are delightful as well as 
characteristic. 

The chandelier illustrated is a 
beautiful example of the work of 
this kind in 1810. The crystal is of 
the clearest, and the metal work 
graceful and unobtrusive. 

Musical instruments should take 
their place in any Regency room. 
A square fortepiano in rosewood 
or mahogany inlaid with other 
woods, or with medallions of 
ivory, or with metal, is very dec- 
orative. | have even seen one of 
papter-mdaché in the richest shades 
of bronze-gold. In the attendant 
Canterbury | should like to keep 
one or two of Dussek’s sonatas 
which patient white hands so 
often practised. Here is a pub- 
lisher’s ‘puff’ of a volume pub- 
lished for four hands: — 

Although these sonatas are _per- 
fectly easy, and well-adapted to the 
powers of an incipient performer, they 
possess nevertheless a peculiar style of 
originality, and abound with a variety 
of fine ideas. Gentle neatness of sub- 
ject, a certain playfulness, simply 
affecting. In them the players will 
meet with no discouraging difficul- 
ties. They are both pleasing and re- 
spectable. 

The various ladies’ magazines 
contain many songs as artless and 
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©he laughter of childhood, the song of the thrush... 
tints of color on dancing bubbles and tiny clouds drift- 
ing across the sky...abstract, elusive; but...ah...the 
most elusive thing in the world is tone, that great mys- 
tery so vitally important in the selection of a musical 
instrument. 

For so much is known about tone...and yet so little. 
No one factor can control it. Rather, tone is the achieve- 
ment of a rare balance of design, material and work- 
manship in the creation of a piano. 

Endless research and experiment must contribute new 
and broader knowledge. Materials of proven qualities 
must be selected, and subjected to constant tests. The 





he most ely ive thing in the wor, 


creation of the piano itself can only be entrusted to the 
handwork of craftsmen—whose long experience and 
love of perfection combine to produce a superb musi- 
cal instrument. 

That is the secret of tone...and the secret of Hardman 
fame. For even more than their exquisite casework and 
life-long durability, Hardman pianos have won and 
held an international reputation, for over 86 years, by 
the warmth and wealth of their inimitable tone. 

A beautifully illustrated and autographed 48-page 
book of world-famous artists will be sent on request if 
you will address Department B-16, Hardman, Peck & 
Company, 433 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


HARDMAN 
Panos. 


The MopErRNIQUE are the first piano 
cases that reflect the trend of modern 
art work. They have been exclusively 
designed for the Hardman by such well 
known artists as Edward J. Steichen, 
Helen Dryden, Lee Simonson and 
Eugene Schoen. 


HARDMAN, PECK & COMPANY ~ 





Hardman, Peck & Company have cre- 
ated pianos with a wide range of prices 
to meet individual requirements. Any in- 
strument may be purchased for a modest 
initial payment with a balance extended 
over a period of years. They may be 
seen at the better dealers everywhere. 


Ca 
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433 FIFTH AVENUE ~ NEW YORK 








THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 











PIPING © 
HOT 
Radiators 


TEAM cannot fully heat a radiator until 

all the air has been expelled. Airid 
Air Valves No. 500 release this air quickly, 
silently, completely and automatically, and 
assure piping hot radiators. Replace old- 
style valves with Airids. For only a few 
dollars you can have hot radiators and 
more comfort this winter. 














Airids fit any steam radiator and are 
easily attached without tools. For sale by 
all plumbing and heating contractors. 
Fully guaranteed for five years. Price $1.35. 


AIRID 


Ain Valves 
Jor Steam Radiators 


ARCO 
Packless Valve 


No. 999 


Added beauty in de- 
sign and mechanical 
improvements make 
the new No. 999 the 
most modern of radiator 
valves, Its packless feature 

gives complete protectionagainstleaksand 
permanent relief from repacking. Its first 
cost is its last cost. Opens and closes with 
only one smooth turn of a handle that 
never gets hot. Mail coupon below for 
descriptive literature about Airid Air 
Valves and the new ARCO Packless 
Valve No. 999. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR 
COMPANY 


Accessories Div. Dept. AV- 351 
40 West 40th Street, New York City 











AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Dept. AV-351, 40 West 40th Street 
New York City. 


Please send me your Free Booklet 
containing valuable heating suggestions. 


Name 
Address_ 
City 
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StmpLE REGENcy FURNITURE 
(Continued from page 98) 





PRINTED MATERIAL for curtains ee she type in 
vogue during the Regency period 


respectable as the sonatas, and 
certain of them, with a copy of 
early quadrille music (the dance 
was brought to England by Lady 
Jersey in 1815 or 1816) might also 
be included. 

A portable pianino is an amus- 
ing and not undecorative piece for 
a room. Here sound is produced 
by hammers on brass rods. But 
the most decorative of musical 
instruments, and the most char- 
acteristic of the time, is the harp 
which Erard perfected in 1810. 
Nothing could be more evocative 
of fair ladies and sighing swains. 

Among other desirable pieces 
to include are screens made up of 
prints and scraps, or of pages from 
some traveler’s sketchbook. In 


the best examples the varnish 
which overlays the pictures has 
unified the most diverse subjects 
under a beautiful yellow-brown sur- 
face. The globes of the period have 
also taken on a lovely coloring. 

As for bric-a-brac, the choice is 
endless, among glass and china, 
papier-maché in rich bronze color- 
ings, the delicate straw and bone 
work of the Napoleonic prisoners, 
bell pulls, needlework, doorplates, 
and handles. 

All these things are to be had 
for the finding and at no very 
extravagant price, and will help to 
build up a room which will be very 
satisfying to the eye and full of 
the most romantic historical as- 
sociations. 
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ARISTOCRATS IN THE RocK GARDEN 
(Continued from page 58) 


c@spitosa, however, adds both tem- 
perament and exquisiteness to its 
far more compact growth. The 
spiny leaves form tight little 
rosettes that are completely hid- 
den by the crowded, almost stem- 
less, blooms of pink. This climbs 
the mountains of Spain and Por- 
tugal, happy in an altitude of 
eight thousand feet. So true an 
alpine may be forgiven its de- 
mand for a narrow crevice in the 
rock, or a well-drained gritty 
niche of light compost thoroughly 
mixed and surfaced with stone 
chips. A moraine is also to its 
liking. Too rich a soil, or stagnant 
moisture, is almost certain to be 
followed by the dread damping 
off through the winter. This rare 
little alpine is well worthy the 
place in the sun which it asks. | 
am under the impression that it is 
taking even more kindly to Amer- 
ican gardens than to Europe- 
an, as | have found the shade of 
pink invariably exceptionally fine 


wherever I have met it on this 
continent, a preéminence it does 
not always hold in Europe. 

St. Brigid anemone seems to 
have had many difficulties in 
Eastern rock gardens, and is 
most fearsomely approached. The 
hardier Bird strain of these has 
been bred in a valley of the Cas- 
cade Mountains to increase its 
hardihood, and has learned to 
submit to much cold, though a 
blizzard will blacken its foliage 
and retard its bloom temporarily. 
These must, however, be placed 
to their liking. Give them a par- 
tially shaded pocket of deep, rich, 
moist soil, well mixed with leaf 
mould and enriched with bone 
meal. Their tubers should be 
lifted after ripening off each year, 
separated, any decay cut away, 
dusted off with sulphur, and re- 
planted at once or in early fall. 
They do not like a hot sun, and 
warm weather is inclined to halt 
their bloom. Rely upon them for 














STAYBRITE 


SILVERWARE wrapped in Dexstar 
Staybrite Tissues will not show the 
slightest tarnish after long storage 
Staybrite is a new, patented discov- 
ery that protects highly polished 
metal or glass against smoke, 
sulphur or gas-charged atmosphere. 


Staybrite Tissues are extra strong, 
yet velvety surfaced to guard 
against scratching. Ask your sta- 
tioner or department store to order 
Staybrite Silver Wrapping Tissues 


Sample of Staybrite 
(48 sheets, size 20 x 30 in.) 
Mailed to you for $1.00 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, INC. 
Highest Grade Thin Papers 
WINDSOR LOCKS, CONN. 
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Mow to Build a 
Perfect FIREPLACE 


— without increasing cost! 


E guarantee no smoke, improved ventila- 
tion, and double heat from same fuel. The 
Heatilator is a double-wall form around which 
the masonry is built. Positively assures proper 
construction. It sends into the room heat which 
in ordinary fireplaces goes to waste. Saves 
enough in actual labor and material to cover 
cost. Fits any type of design. 
FREE If you are poing to ag or remodel 
your fireplace, write for our free 
Planbook of modern fireplaces. Address Heati- 
lator eg <9 506 Glen Ave., Colvin Station, 
Syracuse, ; 


Heatilator 
Fireplace Unit 


COUPON 
Heatilator oe 506 Glen Avenue, Colvin Sta., 


Sass saeen, N. Y 
Please send free copy, ‘‘Planbook of Modern 


Fireplaces.” 
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Che Bathrooms Always Pleasan 


when there's an ABINGDON 


Self-Ventilatin 


WATER CLOSET 


Step in without hesitation! 
The bathroom is no more offensive than any other room—since the 
ABINGDON Self-Ventilating Closet was installed. 


Refinement — good living —comfort—common sense— demanded this 
great improvement, and ABINGDON has supplied it in a unit that imme- 
diately and completely suctions away all disagreeable odors. 

When you build, this closet should be in the specifications. In your 
present home it will solve one of the most serious problems. 


Although the wonderful Self-Ventilating feature is exclusive with 
ABINGDON, this closet costs no more than other syphon jet closets of 
high grade. 


Ask your plumber for a demonstration. If he is not yet equipped to give 
it, please write us and we will see that you get full particulars. 


ABINGDON 


Sanitary Manufacturing Company 
Potteries at ABINGDON, I[///nois 
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‘URES AND SPECIALTIES 

















ADE in hand-made moulds, 

Colors are wonderful soft 
time-toned ones. Bricks look 100 
years old. Made in genuine 
Jefferson size, Takes 21 days to 
mould, dry and burn them to 
especially high heat for fireplace 
use. Each brick carefully selected 
for its purpose. 


Old Virginia Brick 


Campbell’s 


Electric Exerciser 





Made in 2 models—floor model and 
portable model 


Are You Troubled 
with Overweight? 


Would you like to keep in good phy sical condition 
without heavy exercise? Here is the practical solu- 
tion to your problem. Without physical exertion — 
without muscular development, you can still keep 
legs and arms supple 
— keep the entire body 
system toned up in 
glorious health. The 
Campbell Electric 
Exerciser 
Massages — Vibrates 
—Keeps Weight Down 
Campbell Exercisers 
are supplied in two 
models. Floor model, 
as shown above — 
mounted rubber 
feet — stands securely 
without permanently attaching to floor. Portable 
model, as shown to the left — easily and simply 
attached to window sill or may be placed on any 
table top and securely held in place. Mounted 
upon heavy felt pads — does not scratch the window 
or table. Both models are quiet, safe, and have all 
moving parts enclosed. 
Popular Price. Write 
SPECIAL OFFER 
which brings you either model at surprisingly low 
cost 





on 





and let us quote you our 


Wm. Campbell, President 


The William Campbell Co. 


410 Union Avenue Alliance, Ohio 


> Your Fire Place 
Build It With Old 
Virginia Brick 
Made Way Down 
In Old Dirginu 


Send for circular on Fireplaces and Chimneys 





THE HOUSE 
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Enough for average Fire- 
place costs $18.75. F.O.B, 
Salem, Va. Packed in bar- 
rels, padded with straw. 


Co., Salem, Virginia 












STANDS GUARD 


Over your family’s health 


Help keep your children and older folks safe from 
dangerous colds, “flu” and other sickness this 
winter—by regulating your room temperatures 
with the aid of TEP, the health thermometer. 

How cold are your sleeping rooms? How hot are 
your living rooms? Tep will tell you at a glance. 
Avoid sudden changes—hang a colorful, decorative 
Tep on the wall of each room. 

Tep tells temperatures accurately—it reads as 
easily as a clock. No liquids, no springs—accurate 
and reliable, and guaranteed for life. Finished in 
five attractive genuine lacquer colors: gold, red, 


| green, blue and yellow. 


Ask your doctor about Tep—it guards health in 
the home. 

If your gift shop, drug, hardware, furniture or 
department store does not sell Tep, send coupon 
below now, and we willship direct, postage prepaid. 


TrhKpP 


Tells Temperature 


THE HEALTH THERMOMETER 
AnEssential Guide to Correct Hygiene in Every Home 


Lakeside Manufacturing C basal any, 

430 W. Superior St., Chicago, Ill. 

Ship direct to me, eat 4 TEP Health 
T ‘hermometers as indicated: 





Enclosed $____ for___ _TEP Health Ther- 
mometers ¢ at $Teach. Red ();Gold _ ; Blue; 
grvend ; Green [ 


I Enclosed $4.50 for complete color set of 
TEP Health Thermometers. 

Denver ant West — $1.15 each or $5.00 for 
set of five 

Name 





Address_ 
ne se 


DEALERS: TEP sells fast. If jobber does 
not carry, send us his name and $1 for sample. 
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| HARDWRITING 





ON 
THE 
WALL 





grins D. LITTLE, internationally f: 
mous chemist, tells what the handwrit- 
ing prophesies in his new book of this title. 
What chemistry 
human well-being is his theme. 
Monthly Press book. 

On sale at all booksellers, $2.50 


internationally fa- 


has done and will do for 
An Atlantic 
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ARISTOCRATS OF THE Rock GARDEN 
(Continued from page 100) 


gayety very early in the year; but 
from Philadelphia north, give 
them a heavy leaf mulch through 
the worst of the winter, at least 
until you grow acquainted with 
them. They may be had in sep- 
arate colors now, if so preferred, 





closely, notably Z. saxatile. For- 
tunately but few are upon the 
market. Both A. grandiflorum 
and #:. pulchellum are very much 
worth while, the former from 
Persia, the latter stretching into 
Armenia. The loose flower spikes 


STATICES are for the most part sturdy, 
but this one, Statice cas pitosa, adds both tempera- 
ment and exquisiteness 


and these run well through the 
orchid shades, besides the entire 
scale of reds. 

Those who have only a hot and 
sunny spot will find little joy in 
anemones. For such a place the 
/Ethionema from the Levant is a 
happy choice, not requisite of 
quite the skill of these other men- 
tioned plants, but still demanding 
hot limestone among the worth- 
while varieties. The garden maker 
must order warily here, for some 
members approach the weeds most 


are a gracious shade of pink, the 
narrow leaves blue-gray, the whole 
plant forming a tiny spire-decked 
bushlet. There are several varie- 
ties closely approaching these, but 
I do not believe that any of them 
are on the American market. With 
the possible exception of . 
coridifolium, it would be wise to 
examine any other variety offered 
before purchasing. This plant is 
more rampant than the little jewel 
Statice caspitosa, so do not give 
them both the same sunny pocket 


THE Home's Susconscious M1InpD 
(Continued from page 60) 


yet we cling to it with a stubborn 
fondness. Its hollows remind us of 
the time when it could hold a 
sleepy little bov and girl in that 
dusky hour before lamps were lit. 
The dingy upholstery is inter- 
woven with the gay threads of 
childish dreams. That old rocker 
is the one piece of furniture which 
has traveled with us to all our 
many homes; it is a visible link 


between the varied phases of our 
lives. 

Some day, I suppose, we shall 
watch it, too, depart in the 
washerwoman’s Ford (the modern 
substitute for the junk wagon). 
And on that day each of us will 
be trying to hide from the others 
his pang of homesickness, for with 
that chair will vanish our ‘Once 
upon a Time.’ 
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THe Hicu Cost or Waste SPACE 


(Continued from page 74) 


in one of the suburbs of Wash- 
ington, D. C. As they are of sim- 
ilar arrangement, they strikingl\ 
reveal the loss due to waste space. 

The three main rooms of the 
first floor are substantially the 
same in area, as shown by the 
table, vet note the sizes of the 
first-floor halls! 

Similarly the principal 
rooms on the second floor have 
about the same area, vet there is 
an extra room in No. 2 that ts 
missing in No. 1. Comparison ol 
the total area included in these 
rooms clearly proves that the 
waste space in has been 
gathered together in the other and 
converted into rooms — a spacious 
hall on the first floor and a bed- 
room on the second. 

By further analysis of the fig- 
ures, we can arrive at a method 
for determining what might be 
called the ‘efficiency of design.’ 
If we add together the areas of the 
first and the second floors as de- 
termined by multiplying the out- 
side dimensions of the building, 
we have the total floor area avail- 
able for layout in each 
Dividing this figure into the total 
area contained in the main 
rooms, we have for house No. 2 
74-9 per cent, but only 63 per cent 
for No. 1. Converted into money 
this is a loss of $1790. (See the 
table of figures on page 104.) 

Examination of many houses 
reveals that the proportion of 
used space to available, or the 
efficiency, as has been discussed, 
often drops below 7o per cent and 
occasionally below 65 per cent. 
In general, one should not feel 
satisfied with the design of a small 
house unless this efficiency ratio 
exceeds 70 per cent. If it falls 
below this point, it is indicative of 
the fact that not enough of the 
space available has been utilized. 
If this is the case, the design 
should be worked over until a 
satisfactory proportion has been 
used, 

There are a number of simple 
but fundamental principles gov- 
erning the design of small houses, 


bed- 


one 


case. 


the violation of which results in 
inadequate use of space. Fortu- 
nately they are easily recognizable 
and easily stated, and with care 
may be followed without difti- 
culty. 

The most important of them 
are as follows: — 

1. All living-rooms, and as a 
rule the halls also, should be rec- 
tangular in shape, and free from 
angles or irregularities. Projec- 
tions within the rooms, as, for 
example, closets, can rarely be 
justified, and should be avoided. 

2. The second-tloor hall should 
be centrally located. It should be 
rectangular, and should not be 
materially larger than necessary 
to provide access to the rooms ad- 
joining it. It is desirable also to 
avoid an L-shaped hall, as this is 
usually evidence of waste space. 
In like manner, a passage for ac- 
cess to a room, whether it be 
within the room or not, is waste 
space. As a rule, thoughtful study 
will serve to eliminate it. 

3. The bathroom is one of the 
places where waste space is often 
found. As this is the most ex- 
pensive room in the house, it is un- 
fortunate that this spot is so of- 
ten selected for excesses in this 
matter. 

There are three most suitable 
arrangements for bathrooms in 
small These are illus- 
trated in the accompanying plans, 
and may be characterized as 
follows: — 

A. This is perhaps the best 
arrangement. It permits of one or 
two doors. It may be a private 
bath for one room, a genera’ bath 
opening from the hall, or, with 
two doors, it may serve both pur- 
poses. It is probably the roomiest 
of the compact bathrooms. 

B. This type is especially 
suited to use as a communicating 
bath between two rooms, but pre- 
supposes, if used in this way, 
another bath on the same floor, 
available for general use. With 
but one door this bath may also be 
used as a private bath or as a 
general bath opening from the hall. 


houses. 
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Iintrance to old Bristol House, New Haven, Connecticut RS & * now in the 
K fy " Metropolitan Museum 
Nu 
gl 
ad «) 
» & 2 


was famous for its Colonial architecture 


Designed in the true Colonial spirit by David Hoadley... 
and built in the early 19th century at New Haven, Con- 
necticut ... the Bristol House is said to have frequently 
entertained as its guests Washington, Jefferson and 
other noted men of early American history. 
Especially has the entrance to the Bristol House 
achieved lasting fame. Original in conception, gracefully 
free in execution, refined in detail and proportion, satis- 
fying in type, and unusually consistent in scale, tt 1s 
today being preserved in the Metropolitan Museum. 


A BOOKLET OF AUTHENTIC 
COLONIAL ENTRANCES WILL 
BE SENT UPON REQUEST 





You can have an entrance for your Colonial home that is 
practically a duplicate of the Bristol House or other famous 
doorways. In a new booklet, recently published by Hartmann- 
Sanders, is shown a notable group of such entrances. All are 
of purest Colonial design. All are the work of skilled men 
who have devoted years to designing and building in the 
Colonial tradition. Write for booklet M53, No charge, of course. 
Hartmann-Sanders Co., 2163 Elston Avenue, Chicago. Eastern 
Office and Showroom: 6 East 39th Street, New York City. 


HARTMANN-SANDERS 


PERGOLAS % COLONIAL ENTRANCES 7’ KOLL cout tS Z 
ROSE ARBORS * GARDEN EQUIPMENT ‘> - 
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Winthrop Reproductions 
of Early American 


Furniture 





No, 325 Duncan Phyfe 
Drop leaf Table 

Si 54” =x 20" «x 30” 
“an drop leaves) 


Fo RNITURE of Duncan 
Phyfe design has a charm 
peculiarly its own. This table of 
the occasional type, finely rep- 
resentative of the Duncan Phyfe 
tradition, is made of the best 
mahogany, given a hand-rubbed 
satin finish. 


PRICE $70.00 
Freight allowed to points in U.S. 


You may send $20.00 deposit, balance 
on delivery, or check in full may ac- 
ompany order. Safe delivery of Winthrop 
furniture is assurec 


The Winthrop Furniture Company offers 
an excellent line of reproductions for dining 
room, living room, bedroom and parlor 
We should be glad to send you illustrations 

ind information on whatever type of fur- 
niture you desire — whether it be chests. 
tables. lowboys, etc. Please state the kind 
of reproductions which interest you, and 
address our department B-19. 


Winthrop Furniture Co. 


{24 Park Square Building 
Boston, Mass. 

















THE HOUSE 





| This is the smallest ‘bath 
| capable of accommodating the 

three standard fixtures of a com- 
| plete bathroom. It is ideal where 
space is limited and may be used 
with a guestroom. 

In all three of these types the 
writer has assumed the use of a 
built-in tub, as being more de- 
sirable than the old-style tub on 
In fact, if the floor and walls 
are tile, the omission of the tile 
under and back of the tub will 
very nearly pay the difference in 
cost of the more modern tub. In 
addition, the older type practi- 
cally precludes the use of a 
shower. 

The first two baths require a 
space at least five feet by seven; 
eight, however, is better practice. 
The third may be put in a space 
but five feet square, though five 
feet six inches by five feet is better. 

It does not follow, of course, 
that there are no other good bath- 
room arrangements, but these are 
certainly the best where economy 
is important. Unless one particu- 
larly desires a spacious bath and 
the extra outlay is not an ‘objec- 
tion, it is better to adhere to one 
of these layouts. If, however, 
the additional space consumed in 
the bathroom does not definitely 
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strewn along the side, as is so often 
the case, then this extra space is 
thrown away. 

Finally, a good plan is always a 
simple one; in fact, so simple as to 
make one doubt that the designer 
could have spent any amount of 
time in working it out. An effort 
to change a plan of this character, 
however, only proves its worth. 
Immediately one will encounter 
all sorts of difficulties. A change 
in the stairway will interfere with 
headroom or spoil a second-floor 
room. Some other change will 
conflict with an important struc- 
tural feature. In the end, one will 
probably have to revamp the en- 
tire plan, and as a result of these 
changes is likely to find it neces- 
sary toenlarge the house to accom- 
modate the waste space he has 
added. The writer knows because 
he has tried it. A good plan there- 
fore, provided it 7s good, — that 
is, With every available foot util- 
ized, — had better be left alone. 

If the foregoing principles as to 
conservation of space are consci- 
entiously followed, and all the 
space at one’s disposal used to the 
utmost, the prospective home 
owner will save money, in the first 
cost of building, in the subsequent 
cost of operation and maintenance 
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THIS &2o25%, 


Why not live in a modern new home of your own 

instead of in an old and shabby rented house ? 

You can build a new home on the STERLING 

iy and pay for it with your rent-money—as 

low as $8.10. We even advance cash to help you 
build, if you own a well located city lot. 

Build Now and Save Money! 

We ship you any home you select, ready 

gan to erect — lumber cut to fit, freight paid 

\ to your station. No high interest or fi 

nancing charges. Lowest prices in the 

history of our company. Send 25e in 

coin today for beautiful Color Book of 

Sterling Home Plans and select the 

home that you want us to ship you 

International Mill & Timber Co. 

9120 S. Wenona Ave., Bay City, Mich. 
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FOOT REST HEATER 


for outdoor or indoor service 
Price $10 & 12.50 


. .. the new elec- 
trical foot rest 
heater will heat the 
room — warm the 
feet and body 
quickly, preventing 
colds and pneumo- 
nia. Catalog sent 
on request. Dept. 
H.B 129 Simmons 
Research Corp., 
Ostend & Denver 
Sts., Baltimore, Md. 
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portions in plan No. 1 have been excluded as waste space, and the room 
areas given in the tables have not included this space. It should be 
evident that the space excluded is waste, for it is difficult to see what 
vse can be made of it. Furthermore, the rooms in question are very 
irregular and awkward in shape. 


By means of contemporary pictures 
and in a way that all ages can enjoy, 
the author tells the story of the growth 
of the colonies, the Indian wars, the 
exploration of the Mississippi, the 
conflict between the French and Eng- 
lish for domination, and, finally, the 
American Revolution. This is a volume 
which will be greatly appreciated by 
the student, and which makes history ; 
reading a delightful pastime instead : 
of a task. 


lustrated pages of construc- 
tion details and Donley 
equipment are invaluable 
aids to a successful fireplace. | 
Send 25c for your copy 
The Donley Brothers Co. 
13930 Miles Ave.- Cleveland. O. 
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A SIMPLE TUDOR manor house with several outstanding fea- 
tures — pleasing wall surfaces, a good roof and chimney, and, above all, 
windows not only effectively spaced but interesting in themselves 


were often built in tiny steps, 
which rose from the thick base to 
the slender apex. In Tudor times, 
chimneys of even the humblest 
cottages were made things of 
beauty by the artistic grouping of 
the chimney shafts and the intri- 
cate treatment of the brickwork in 
all manner of naive patterns. 

Half-timbered houses, several 
of which are shown among the 
illustrations, seemed to call forth 
the greatest fertility of decorative 
invention on the part of the an- 
cient builders. This is because 
wood is the easiest material to 
handle. But the ornamentation 
was always inspired by structural 
needs. It was never forced or 
artificial. In these half-timbered 
houses (or black and white houses, 
as thev are sometimes called), the 
upper stories often project over the 
lower. This overhang is perhaps 
their most fascinating feature. It 
gave rise to all kinds of beautiful 
decoration, from the simpler 
mouldings to the most elaborate 
carving of the beam that supports 
the upper framework, of the brack- 
ets underneath, and of the mas- 
sive corner posts. Inside, the 
joists of the floor above are usually 
exposed, and this forms the most 
agreeable and intimate kind of 
ceiling imaginable. The beams 
are often richly carved. So are the 
mullions and transoms of timber- 
built windows and the bargeboards 
that give such a delightful finish 
to gables. 

Not only the timber houses of 
this period, but also houses of 
stone and brick invariably have 
an artless and unsophisticated 
look. This is because the builders 


x oe 


were virtually their own archi- 
tects. They worked as they went 
along. They were bound by no 
preconceived plan. 

This happy-go-lucky way of 
building had one result which we 
of to-day cannot regret: it al- 
lowed the random use of all kinds 
of building materials in the con- 
struction of the outer walls. Any- 
thing near at hand was grist to 
their mill. It is not uncommon 
to find stone, brick, wood, and 
plaster used together with such 
imaginative resource and instinc- 
tive good taste that the result is a 
delight to the eye. 

The special qualities which have 
become identified with the Tudor 
home are found in all kinds of 
houses, from the palace and baron- 
ial mansion downward. But they 
are more readily studied in the 
smaller house, for necessarily 
their construction is simpler than 
that of more elaborate places. 
And, in those far-off days, the 
small house did not mean any- 
thing resembling the suburban 
villa or bungalow. It meant a 
farmhouse or a cottage. 

Informality is the keynote of 
these unpretentious old homes, 
not only in their general aspect 
but in their details. Take the 
roofs, for instance. It is astonish- 
ing to find what a wealth of vari- 
ety and interest can be introduced 
into such apparently rigid and 
unadaptable things as roofs. If 
you doubt this, you are advised to 
visit some English village well off 
the beaten track — one of those 
communities which prospered in 
the fifteenth or sixteenth centu- 
ries, but which the tide of modern 
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Starve those 


filthy flies, 


— in garbage... living on garbage... 
covered with germs from filthy garbage — the 
dirty, detestable fly! Surely, you won’t tolerate the 
garbage can in your new home. 

The Kernerator banishes this unsightly feeding ground of 
flies, prowling cats and dogs. No fuel. No up-keep. No 
bother. No basement trash piles—cause of 75% of fires! No 
garbagecansto buy, toclean, to walk toinall kindsof weather. 
Simply drop all garbage and waste into the Kernerator’s 
handy hopper door. Falling to the combustion chamber 
in the basement it is air-dried without odor and an occa- 
sional match destroys it. Non-combustibles are flame 
sterilized for removal with ashes. 


Free booklet, ‘‘The Sanitary Elimina- 
tion of Garbage and Household Waste’’. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
723 East Water St. (Offices in 89 Cities) Milwaukee, Wis. 
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WeEaTHERBEST Roof in 
weathered straw colors, 
by_owner Rule 
gbert, Tiffin, Ohio. 


rather than 
Stained Shingles. 
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Residence modelsas 
low as $95, and the 
masonry adds but 
little when the regu- 
lar chimney is used. 
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In such 


cases ordinary effects can be 
avoided with special design 
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Stained 


Shingle roof, either in full 
thatch or semi-thatch 


treatments. 


Let us send a 






tions. Enclose 10¢ 
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STAINED-SHINGLES 
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Co., Inc.. 


St. Paul, Minn 





special 
book with sample colors and large 
portfolio of photogravures 
color sh« Wir ditferent combina- 
(stamps or 
coin) for postage and handling 
WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE 
S30 Island St, 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Western Plant 
Distributing 
Warehouses in Leading Centers 
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in full 
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WEATHERBEST STAINED SHINGLE Co., Inc. 
830 Island St., North Tonawanda, N. Y. St oe 

Please t lors, portfolio of color 

photogravures 2 on thatch roofs. En- 
closed is 10¢ sor comm). Address...... 
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industrialism has left high and 
dry. If, by chance, the village 
nestles in a hollow, the first thing 
to impress vou, if you approach 
from the heights, will be the roofs. 
They are of all shapes and mate- 


rials — eloquent witnesses to the 
resourcefulness of the ancient 
builders. 


Some cover long one-storied 
buildings, and their low horizontal 
sweep seems to repeat and em- 
phasize the very outlines of the 
land itself. Others present a 
fascinating medley of angles, 
gables, and dormers. Then there 


with their outcroppings of moss, 
lichen, and even rock plants, But, 
on the other hand, what is more 
lovely than the roof of ancient red 
tiles with its rich gradation of 
tones or the inimitable roof of 
thatch, whose neutral tint seems 
the best sort of background for 
nature in all her moods? 

Thatch, whether honey-colored 
when new or silvery gray when 
weather-beaten, is the happiest 
offset to the cottage garden. It 
must be remembered that an old 
English house, however genial and 
friendly in itself, cannot be de- 





A TYPICAL cottage interior. The large fireplace 
has inglenooks at each side and a cretonne valance deco- 
rating the broad oak lintel 


is the sloping roof that has been 
carried down from the main body 
of the house to cover some lean-to 
which has been added to the-back 
or to one side. Often a certain 
elementary symmetry has_ been 
attained by continuing the roof 
over additions which have been 
made to each side of the house 

Still another tvpe of roof has a 
very high pitch and slopes so far 
down that it seems to fit snugly 
over the whole framework of the 
house, somewhat in the same way 
that certain small hats are pulled 
down to fit closely over the face. 
And these roofs are usually as 
flattering to the general appear- 
ance of the house as pull-on hats 
are becoming to most faces. 

The charm of these many 
shapes and outlines is rivaled by 
the beautiful texture of the mate- 
rials. In certain. districts, like 
the Cotswolds, the entire village 
might be roofed with stone slabs 
hung on a sturdy oak framework. 


These are undoubtedly lovely 


tached from its setting. This is 
usually a garden as old and 
matured as the dwelling itself. 
Old cottage gardens, with their 
atmosphere of incomparable inti- 
macy and beauty, require a chap- 
ter to themselves. This chapter 
cannot be written here. But some 
mention must be made of the 
flowering borders that often run 
the length of the front walls, of the 
rambling roses that entwine them- 
selves round the casement win- 
dows, and the masses of fragrant 
blossoms that have been trained 
to grow by the front door, breath- 
ing a silent greeting to the ap- 
proaching visitor. 

The front door is usually plain 
enough in these smaller Tudor and 
Jacobean houses. Perhaps it will 
be nothing more than a_ stout 
piece of oak with a wooden latch, 
occasionally embellished by a fine 
wrought-iron knocker and hinges 

In the earlier dwellings people 
were more concerned with keeping 
foes out than with welcoming 
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friends. So their entrances were 
strictly utilitarian. The care lav- 
ished on the design of doorways 
in the eighteenth century would 
have seemed like time wasted to 
those dwellers in a more unsettled 
age. 

There is, however, one highly 
interesting survival, and that is 
the porch which is found on so 
many fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 
tury houses. Of these 
entrance ways were derived from 
the ‘porches’ of medieval churches 
and probably formed the nucleus 


course 
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blessing, unless handled with 
great skill and restraint. 
of this are the many ungainly 
specimens seen in modern subur- 
ban houses both in this country 
and in England. 
appearance of oversized boxes 
suspended on fagades whose pro- 
portions they destroy, and inside 
they monopolize 
a room has no other source of il- 
lumination, the inmates are very 
badly off indeed. 

Two earlier bay windows, such 
as are found on Tudor houses, are 


AN OLD BAY WINDOW with beauti- 
fully moulded mullions and transoms. Notice its 
unusual position nestling between the massive 
carved corner post and the immense chimney 
stack 


from which the spacious American 
porch of to-day was evolved. 

The oriel window was another 
characteristic of the early English 
house. No one will question the 
intimate quality and charm of 
these windows, which are also 
medizval survivals, nor of the bay 
window, which became such a 
prominent feature during Eliza- 
beth’s reign. 

Anyone who has traveled much 
in other European countries will 
realize what an essentially Eng- 
lish product the bay window is. 
At their best they add immeasur- 
ably to the homelike character of 
the house, both inside and out. 
But they can be a questionable 


shown among the illustrations. 
Apparently in those days there 
was an orthodox way of building 
a bay window. It seldom varied. 
The bay was the width of a thick 
oak beam. The projection of the 
window beyond the wall on the 
outside was the exact width of 
this beam. The window consisted, 
like others of the same period, of 
mullions and transoms filled in 
with diamond-paned glass. In- 
variably a series of smaller lights 
was arranged on each side high 
up, like the windows in medizval 
churches. 

This ancient type of bay win- 
dow can hardly be improved upon. 
It is discreet and restrained, yet 
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bath— Materials 
$1642 


The “Rose Glen,” 5 rooms, 





Before Vou Rent, Buy or Build, 
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100 HOME PLANS 


HOOSE from 100 prize homes, 4 to9 rooms. American,'English 

and Spanish designs. We furnish specified material of high- 
est quality, and free architecture. No extras. You know cost in 
advance! We finance if you own your lot. Small down payment. 
Balance like rent: $23 to $90 monthly. Lowest interest, 6%. If 
you help build, you may not need cash. Builders 


have saved $2000 up! 


Modern ideas: warm 
quilt insulation saves 
14 fuel cost; hardwood 
floors;colorful kitchens; 
linen closets; medicine 
cases; phone nooks; 
clothes chutes; built-in 
features. 

Plan-Cut gives you 
a superior house. Con- 
forms with all building 
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codes. Guaranteed 20 years. 
Material comes machine-sawed, 
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This tag says 
you will have 


ROSES 


this summer 


Onevery Star Rose there is a star-shaped 
celluloid tag. This tag carries the name 
of the rose and is our positive and un- 


THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





qualified guarantee that-that particular | 


rose will grow and bloom this summer 

—or you get your money back. 
The Season’s Novelties 

Our “Star Guide to Good Roses” lists 


many novelties and they are fully de- | 


scribed and some of them pictured in 

colorinthe “Guide”. Necessarily stocks 

of these roses are limited. You will do 

welltoorderearly. By using the coupon 

below—today—you will be assured of 

first choice of these two novelties: 
Me. GREGOIRE STAECHELIN —a mag- 
nificent, hardy climber ofa new type—gor- 
geous carmine markings outside and pearl 
pink inside. No other rose is like it. Price 
$5.00, delivered in U.S. A. 


Mrs. E. P. THom —a pure sunflower 
yellow, hybrid tea. Beautiful, longbuds and 
freebloomer. $3.00, deliveredin U.S.A. 


Send 25c today 

With your request for the “Star Guide” 
and your order for novelty roses, send 
25cextraand get “Success with Roses”, a 
32-page book that tells what to do and 
when to do it—howto make your roses 
grow more profusely, how to take better 
care of them so that they will live long 
and give you greater profusion and 
more glorious blooms. Send today! 


Star Rose Growers 


The Conard-Pyle Co. West Grove, Pa. 
Robert Pyle, Pres. 
ame USE THIS COUPON NOW eT 
The Conard-Pyle Company 
West Grove, Pa. Box 71 
C0 Please reserve 
Mme. Gregoire Staechelin at $5.00 
Mrs. E. P. Thom at $3.00 
I enclose check. Please ship at right time for 
planting. 
( T enclose 25c for ‘Success with Roses” 
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undeniably decorative. It gives 
variety and interest to the outside 
of any house. Inside it makes a 
pleasant break in the wall surface. 
It affords practically as much 
light as the ordinary casement 
window of the same size. It also 
offers an excellent opportunity for 
the effective treatment of cur- 
tains. And the width of the oak 
beam can either be utilized as a 
window seat or, if placed higher 
up, as a ledge for some attractive 
arrangement of vases, flowering 
plants, and china. 

In these early houses there is 
great variety in the treatment of 
the windows. Besides the simple 
casements and the bays and oriels 
already mentioned, there were 


also dormer windows. These 
dormers add enormously to the 
cosy appearance of the house. 


They are of all shapes and sizes. 
Some so small that, at a distance, 
they look like tiny bright eyes 
peeping from beneath the brow of 
the house. The larger types were 
usually made by carrying the 
front wall up above the level of 
the eaves. This meant that the 
dormer was flush with the other 
windows and had considerable 
depth, as it had to be built out 
from the side of the steeply 
pitched roof. 

Probably no one factor contri- 
butes more to the homelike char- 
acter of the Early English house 
than the smallness of the window 
openings. It keeps the outside 
proportions well in scale and adds 
greatly to the intimacy and 
geniality of the interior. 

What kind of interiors are found 
in these Tudor and Jacobean 
homes with their steep-gabled 
roofs, vast chimneys, creeper-clad 
porches, and lattice windows? The 
inside seldom belies the promise 
of the outside. 

If one were to paint a composite 
mental picture of a cottage or 
farmhouse living-room, one would 
visualize the immense fireplace as 
the chief feature. The entire 
routine of daily living for centur- 
ies has circled round its broad 
hearth where great blazing logs 
roar up the monster chimney. 
There would undoubtedly be in- 
glenooks inside, probably a cast- 
iron fireback of ancient date and 
some wrought-iron fire dogs. If a 
ledge ran along the length of the 
oak lintel, it would be garnished 
with bits of old brass or pewter 
or prize pieces of old lustre ware. 
A shining copper scuttle would 
stand near by, and a copper kettle 
would hang suspended from the 
iron hake. 


If there were a valance covering 
the lintel of the fireplace, it would 
be of the same flowered or striped 
material as the casement curtains 
or the upholstery of the easy- 
chairs. There would surely be 
several of these, with their deep 
seats and inviting cushions. There 
would probably be recesses at each 
side of the fireplace, for the depth 
of the old chimney stacks was 
very great, 

As these living-rooms always 
emphasize the informal character 
of the house itself, the furniture 
might be a medley of many styles 
— Georgian mahogany elbowing 
Queen Anne walnut. But if you 
wished to enjoy the most pleasing 
harmony of room and equipment, 
your imagination would conjure 
up only old oak pieces, — with a 
cretonne-covered chair here and 
there for comfort, — so that the 
gleaming surfaces of the beamed 
ceiling should find their fitting ac- 
companiment in the age-darkened 
texture of gate-legged tables, 
livery cupboards, joint stools, and 
ladder-backed chairs. 

But stronger than any impres- 
sion of detail would be the feeling 
that this room was primarily a 
home. This feeling would grow as 
you climbed the stairs and lingered 
in the bedrooms with their low 
ceilings, sloping roofs, and muslin- 
curtained casements. It would 
still be with you as you finished 
your tour of inspection in the 
spacious kitchen where the kettle 
had been put on for tea in your 
honor. As you waited for it to 
boil, your eye would travel from 
the blue and white china arrayed 
on the shelves of a big open dress- 
er to the old oak cupboard in one 
corner. After being arrested by 
the side of home-cured bacon 
hanging from the rafters, it would 
pass on to the simple grandfather’s 
clock ticking by the door, to rest 
finally on the long trestle table 
under the casement window. 
This would be spread ready for 
tea—thin slices of bread and 
butter, homemade jam and cakes 
baked that morning, with perhaps 
a dish of lettuce or cucumber 
fresh from the garden. 

You would notice that there 
was no sink, and then you would 
also recollect that the food was 
kept in a special room called the 
larder instead of being stored in 
a refrigerator. But however 
much you might miss the labor- 
saving compactness of modern 
American dwellings there would 
be no two opinions about the 
homelike atmosphere of this 
room or of its old-world charm. 
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RED-LEAVED 


Japanese 
Barberry 


SOMETHING different — something new 
J — is the red-leaved Japanese Barberry re- 
cently offered to discriminating home owners. 

This newest of new shrubs has met with 
instant favor since it was first introduced in 
1927. The rich lustrous bronzy red of its foli- 
age which becomes more brilliant throughout 
the summer, changes to vivid orange, scarlet 
and red shades in the fall. 

This distinctive shrub resembles in color 
the beautiful red-leaved Japanese Maple. It 
has proved itself especially well adapted to 
mixing in shrubbery borders or for clumps on 
the lawn. Full exposure to sun brings out its 
rich coloring to best advantage. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


If you order direct from this ad you can 
benefit from the following special low post- 
paid prices on this wonderful new shrub. 

9’’-12” Bushy Plants, 65c each, 4 for $2.00 
12’-15”" Bushy Plants, 80c each, 4 for $2.50 
15’-18” Bushy Plants, $1.00 each, 4 for $3.25 
Also Japanese Azalea (Mollis) a beautiful 
hardy shrub, flowers brilliant flame colored. 
10’-12” Thrifty vigorous plants, 65c each, 

4 for $2.00 
12’-15” very bushy, $1.25 each, 4 for $4.00 


Free Sot ont Booklet enti- 
tied —“*How to mt’? 

Get our big 1929 Catalog that 
tells all about our 600 Acres of 4% 
“Everything that's Good and 
Hardy.” The catalog isa veri- 
table index of big values and 
contains a complete listing 
of standard and rare va- 
rieties as well as the 
good old favorites. Get 
the free booklet that 
tells you how to plant for 
best results. 


COLE NURSERY OQ 
Painesville Box 14 Ohio™ - 





































Let Green's 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS 
solve your home planting problems 


HE designing of your landscape is es- 

sentially the work of an artist whose 
art has been born of knowledge of design 
and nature. 
Let us show you how well our landscape 
architects can interpret your ideas, adapt 
them in pleasing harmony to your sur- 
roundings and recommend the plants best 
fitted to your locality and seasons. 
By taking advantage of their services you 
are relieved of the burdensome problems 
and assured distinctively beautiful 
grounds. Special page in catalog. 


Beauty Bush 


will give a touch of the unusual to your 
garden or lawn. Recently imported from 
the Orient. An amazing fountain of deli- 
cate pink flowers. Year round beauty in 
foliage. Grows © to 8 feet high when 
mature. Very hardy. 

Green's Rock Garden Collection will lend 
charm to your grounds. 

New English Hybrid Delphinium — large 
flowers in hues from light blue to deep 
violet. 

All the above explained in GREEN'S 
New 1929 Free CATALOG. It also shows 
our Shrubs, Flowers and Fruits in na- 
ture’s colors. Growing for over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash discounts 


,f GREEN'S 


Nursery Company 
70 Green Street 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Biss 
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stvle, but at the same time mod- 
ern standards of living require 
a well-nigh faultless — product 
which may have all the advantages 
and charm of the old, but which 
must be absolutely practical. 
Again scientific research has re- 
moved the objections to the use ol 
wide planks for flooring and so 
offers us another type of decora- 
tive floor. Planks of the same 
width, random widths, and ran- 
dom lengths are manufactured, 
and with this material to work 
with, which can be used without 
fear of undesirable the 
architect or the decorator can ob- 
tain amazing results in emphasiz- 
ing the character of his house. 
The wooden pegs, butterfly kevs, 
and dowels formerly essential to 
the construction are now bits of 
decoration, but in adding to the 
interest and appearance of the 
floor their use in amply justified. 


effects, 


Color 


Color and texture are closel\ 
mingled in decorative work, and 
one can hardly be 
without the other. Two or more 
kinds of wood can be combined in 
a room to advantage and treated 
with the same finish for the sake 
of emphasis, and the resulting con- 


considered 


trast and relation in color deter- 
mine its success. Near-by rooms 
finished with floors of different 
woods give entirely dissimilar im- 
pressions of color and character. 
Up to this time, wood floors have 
been treated to obtain a dark note 
or a light effect, and the kind of 
wood influenced the resulting 
color, but nearly all are found in 
the range of colors from light tan 
to deep brown. The colors ob- 
tainable in stained floors have 
been limited compared to the 
tremendous variety of practical 
wall treatments, but recently new 
color opportunities have present- 
ed themselves, and wood flooring 
stained in a variety of interesting 
colors can be purchased. A new 
product of this nature must be 
carefully handled. A colored floor 
surface has daring possibilities if 
the remainder of the room is de- 
signed especially for it, but it is a 
great mistake to replace one ele- 
ment in a design with a new thing 
of this sort which may be totally 
unsuited to harmonize with the 
other features of the decorating 
scheme. 

As color plays such an impor- 
tant part in modernistic decora- 
tion, it would seem that colored 
floors might find a very definite 
part in such schemes. 
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material to use in the Eastern 
part of the United States. If 
we are to build on a rocky site 
at the water’s edge, however, as 
was the case in the house illustra- 
ted, the reason for using stone is 
obvious. Not only is it available, 
but it isin harmony with the sur- 
roundings and enables us to get 
the effect of a house growing out 
of the landscape. See the view of 
the house from the water side, as 
shown in the perspective. 

Why, however, once we have 
decided on stone, do we next turn 
to stone-concrete? Stone-concrete 
walls are a combination of the two 
materials in the name. A stone 
facing or veneer is set up against 
the outside of the same forms as 
are usually employed in building 
concrete walls, and then the rest 
of each form is filled with concrete 
which bonds in with the stone- 
work. The forms are then re- 
moved, leaving a stone wall out- 
side and concrete inside, ready to 
be furred with wood strips and 


= 


then lathed and plastered. The 
rocky shore where this owner 
wished to build did not afford the 
proper stone for a solid masonry 
wall; it did, however, have plenty 
of stone that could be easily 
broken up to use in the Flagg wall 
system. Furthermore, this system 
saved the cost of skilled masons, 
allowing the use of only one expert 
stonemason to four unskilled 
laborers; therein lies the great 
saving of the stone-concrete wall; 
and therein is the secret of ‘Save a 
Third.’ The third saved is the 
cost of the stone walls, not of the 
entire house. 

This is not the only saving in 
the Flagg system, however, for we 
must also figure the elimination of 
the cellar. On a rocky site a cellar 
is a pretty costly luxury; a glance 
at the first-floor plan of the house 
shown reveals a ‘heating room’ a 
few steps down from the main 
level of the floor. In this room is 
located a hot-water heating fur- 
nace, it being impractical to use 
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Beds of Sutton’s 


Antirrhinums. 
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Seed packets, 60 cents 


This 1s your chance to secure a collection 
of FIFTY VARIETIES 
of Sutton’s Seeds for Ten Dollars 


THIs year you can have a flower 
garden that will rival in beauty 
and variety the famous gardens 
of old England. You can plant 
the same strains of seeds that are 
used on the large estates through- 
out Great Britain and the conti- 
nent. Sutton’s Seeds are known as 
“England’s Best” and justly so, 
for they are the result of more 
than a hundred years’ experience 
in selecting the choicest seeds and 
breeding plants that are true-to- 
type. 

This collection of Sutton’s Seeds 
offered to the flower lovers of 
America, is identical with that 
offered last year and which proved 
so popular. Among the 


garden you have ever planted. 
Read the list of varieties in the 
collection—then order. 


50 Varieties of Sutton’s Seeds— 
Collection, $10 


Aster, Pink Pearl; Aster, Buif Beauty; An- 
chusa, Italica; <Antirrhinum, Bright Pink; 
Antirrhinum, Orange King; Antirrhinum, 
White; Antirrhinum, Yellow; Antirrhinum, 
Tall, Mixed; Aquilegia, Long-spurred; Aster 
(Perennial), Sub-ceeruleus; Campanula, Sut- 
ton’s Hybrids; Campanula, Carpatica, Mixed; 
Canterbury Bells, Mixed; Chrysanthemum, 
Annual, Double and Single; Chrysanthemum, 
Perennial, Shasta Daisy Westralia; Clarkia 
Elegans, Mixed; Coreopsis: Cornflower, Blue: 
Cosmea, Early Single, Mixed: Daisy, Giant 
Double, Mixed; Delphinium, Belladonna; Del- 
phinium, Hybridum, Mixed: Dimorphotheca 
Aurantiaca Hybrids: Erigeron Speciosus; Esch 
scholtzia, Special Mixture: Eschscholtzia, Ruby 
King: Gaillardia, Large-flowered, Single; Geum, 
Double, Mrs. Bradshaw; Godetia, Double Rose: 
Hollyhock, Double, Prize Mixed; Larkspur, 
Stock-flowered, Mixed; Lavatera, Loveliness: 

Lupinus, Polyphyllus, Hybrids: 


} 


Marigold, Double African Ta!! 





fifty varieties — each 
consisting of a full- 
sized packet—aresome 
of the finest strains of 
the most wanted flow- 
ers, and many that are 
equally as beautiful 
but less well known. 
This collection, if or- 
dered by the packet at 
catalog prices, would 
cost almost twice the 





Mixed; Marigold, French 
Miniature Mixed; Mignonette 
Giant; Myosotis, Royal Blue 
Cnothera, Afterglow; Pentste 
mon, Large-flowering Mixed: 
Phlox Drummondii, Large- 
flowered Mixed; Poppy, Mrs. 
Perry: Poppy, Bracteatum; 
Poppy, Orientale: Pyrethrum, 
Single, Mixed: Scabious, Pink: 
Scabious, Mauve; Stock, Salmon 
Beauty; Sweet William, Pink 
Beauty; Verbena, Giant Pink; 
Zinnia, Giant Double Mixed. 


This remarkable col- 
lection will be care- 
fully packed and 








amount asked for it. 
You will make no mis- 
take in ordering a col- 
lection for yourself at 
once. Then, when planting time 
comes, you will be ready to start 
the seeds and have the finest flower 


SUTTON & SONS; 


Sutton's 
phininum 
cents and 





Improred Del 
hubridum. 3H 


34 


packet 
Dept. 19, 


England’s Best 


shipped postpaid to 
any address in the 
United States, together 
with a copy of Sutton’s 
Catalog and Guide to Horticul- 
ture. Send International Money 


Order. Address 
Reading, 


cents peor 


England 
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Wuat Is THE Cost oF AN $18,000 House? 


(Continued from page 109) 


steam heat when the return lines 
are so little below the height of the 
radiators. The natural slope of 
the land on which this house is 
built enabled us to put this heater- 
room at the lowest point, — not 
counting the garage, which has a 
high wall-radiator, — and thereby 


to avoid all rock excavating. Here 
was one more argument for the 


Flagg system. 

From this point on, however, 
the arguments gave out; there 
| Was no reason to incorporate the 
| ugly little ridge dormers that 
| ‘save a third’ of a day’s time for 

two carpenters; nor for making 
| plastered walls out of stretched 
| burlap so that a nail driven in to 
hang a picture on one side may 
also be used to hang one in the 
adjacent room — if it comes out 
in the right place! There was no 
reason to use rough lumber for 
door frames, so that the term 
‘picturesque’ or ‘romantic’ could 
be made to excuse unsightly finish. 
These are the places where no 





attempt was made to save, and 
even here there was an extra of $200 
when the owner insisted on oak 
beams and trusses instead of pine. 

Every system of building has its 
advantages or disadvantages, its 
right or wrong way of being done, 
its proper or improper use. The 
Flagg system has its good points 
and its savings, its apologists and 
its denouncers — and its Harold 
Carys. But it has not, we venture 
to say, its convincing example of 
saving a third, if we are careful to 
specify a third of what. 

The $18,000 house in this article 
has also its faults as well as its 
good points; it might even be 
claimed to have the big and glaring 
fault of having cost $23,000, if you 
figure that way. But it at least 
had one virtue when the bids 
came in; it was planned to cost 
$18,000 and the lowest figure re- 
ceived from a first-class competent 
builder was just exactly $17,300. 
For the rest of the story see the 
tables. 


TABLE I 


Contract cost plus extras added by the owner during building 


Contract cost of the house..... 





$17,300.00 








And Now a 
Pink 


Grootendoorst 






The Everblooming Rugosa Rose. 
For mass and hedge plantings — 
(not for the rose garden). Clusters of 
beautiful bright pink flowers re- 

sembling bunches of pink carnations, 
Beautiful deep green, healthy foli- 
age. Blooms from early Summer un- 
til frost. $1.25 each. 


Two New Oriental Shrubs 


Beauty Bush — grows 6 to 8 ft. 
tall, has clusters of small tubular 
pink flowers of the honeysuckle 
type, borne in such profusion that 
the bush is one cloud of delicate 
pink — $2.00 each. 


Korean Spirea — a 4 to 6-ft. dome 
shaped bush with large rounded 
clusters of snowy flowers — blooms 
two weeks later than ordinary 
Spirea — $1.50 each. 


The Great Rose Talisman. The 
most vividly colored everblooming 
Rose ever introduced (yellow and 
orange). Awarded four gold medals, 
exceptionally easy to grow — $2.50 
each. 


Dame Edith Helen Rose — New! 
The most striking Pink Rose of re- 
cent years. Enormous, very double, 
continuous blooms — $2.00 each. 


The Most Popular Dozen. We 
have the 12 Roses so voted in the 
1927 Referendum of the American 
Rose Society, all for $9.50. 


Send for the beautiful Hall cata- 
log and find out about our Rhododen- 
drons, both native and Hybrid, our 
Japan Bloodleaf Maples, Azaleas, 
Flowering Cherries and the many 
other new and interesting things il- 
lustrated in color — also our assort- 
ment of Fruit, and Ornamental 
Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, Roses, 
Berry Plants, and landscape service. 


L. W. HALL CO., INC. 


493 Cutler Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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GARDEN BOOK Gables changed from wood siding. DMN occie aires sat dee’ 200.00 

§ = Exposed trusses and beams changed to oak................. 100.00 | Taser pg Re AM Bog 
p Colored tile instead of white, ail bathrooms................. 150.00 | shrubs. Safe delivery guaranteed any: 

The Flowers and Vegetables you Leaded glass in interior French doors. 50.00 | “ON, 5s GuidetoRose - ture” 

would like to see growing in your Weather-stripping three exterior Na kainic toutewesotn 50.00 ning ante uide tok ose Culture 

garden — read all about them in Derrace flagstones set in cement... 2... 2.6. ..seeseeesd eens 50.00 tells how to grow these famous roses and other 

2a i 4 ‘ Faience-tile windowsills, instead of wood.......... 00.00 plants. Jt’s free. Write today. A post-card will do. 

’ IENCE-THE WINGOWSINS, INSIEAG OF WOOG . . 2.6 cs isiceweecas I 4 4 
Burpee s Annual Garden Book. RAasicoits The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 165, West Grove, Pa. 
a Total cost of contract, plus extras... 0.1.0... ccc cece ences $18,000.00 
This is the Catalog that tells the : iii 

plain truth about the Bet Seeds |_ ne KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 

a . . | 

that Grow. i: is a beautiful | 

k h 17 full of | and Power Lawnmower 
boo Ww it 1 2 pages, u 0 pic- | A Practical, Proven Power Culti- 
tures and garden news. Burpee’s TABLE 2 pecan, Matte yg sen Catalog 
Country 


! , Te 2 act ’ecer:- , Fruit Growers, 
Annual offers the best in Vegeta- Estates and Poultrymen. 


American Farm Machine Co. 


















ble Seeds, Flower Seeds, Lawn | Items anticipated, but not included in building contract : - 
: : 1094 33rd Ave.,S.E. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Grass, Flowering Bulbs and a — a _ 
Plants, Fruit Trees, Shrubs, and . i 
Roses. | Complete sewage-disposal system... .......0..0.0 200-0 e eee $500.00 
| Extra on sewage system, due to rock blasting............... 50.00 TO PLANT | 
Ne Ve tabl Lighting fixtures selected by owner..................0..005 200.00 Thig valuable little booklet * ‘How 
j “roy alled c ‘te to Plant" w 1elp you. Sent free 
W ge es Oil burner, installed COMME niin 65 4 ow 3 9 Fond Sesanseneaeed 1,100.00 then tae 19D octobee the at lists 
Re i refrigerator, Was tanks, £tC. <.. o.00 06 isa. ee eeenaneses S00 . 00 every thing needed for tastefully 
and Flowers R I: i 1; oie landscaping yourhome. Standard 
pad, planting, ANd BraGing. 0.00.41. 6 sce c cesar naweeneyes 550.00 and rare varieties. Shrubs, Trees, 
: ——__—____—. Evergreens, nies. Bulbs ; 
~ , . . P . on ae ‘ " wee Ten (10) ; 
delicious new Goldinhart Car- lotal cost of items outside building contract............. $3,200.00 Wihive Regal aly to inch For $1.00 
rot, new Sweet Pees, new Glad- 'rHE COLE NURSERY CO., Painesville, Ohio 
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Burpee’s Annual for 1929. 
I TABLE 3 
Write today for a copy of Burpee’s | ie) New Castle lant -— — 
: ‘ : ie | ao : 6 ect tls , plants; ex- 
Annual. It will be mailed to you | Total amount spent by owner of house pert experi f 
frao / | ence of a lifetime. Exquisitely é 
tree. } — —_——_- ——_—__—_———_— iliustrated in colors; tells how ® 


to grow our famous plants. Write 
for free copy. Postcard will do, 


HELLER BROTHERS CO. 


“o, 
Box 116,New Castle, Indiana } 


| 
} 
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The HOUSE BEAUTIFUL GARDEN- 
ING MANUAL will show you how to 
achieve beauty in your garden. $4.00. 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 

8 Arlington Street, Boston 


$18,000.00 


— ee ee — TEAR HERE OR — 


W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Burpee Buildings, Box 29], 


1, contract plus extras..... 
Fotal architect’s fee, 10 per cent of Table 1 1,800.00 


: . Jotal outside contract, Table 2 3,200. 00 
Philadelphia sida rapatncaiees 


$23,000. 00 


lotal, from lable 








i me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. t Fotal cost, except cost of Jand..................06- 
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cracks, and the joints in the wood- 
work will open up. 

The best way to examine the 
foundation is to look for cracks 
in the masonry. However, it is 
one thing to discover them and 
quite another thing to decide how 
much further they will develop 
and just what the causes may be 
— whether a poorly constructed 
wall, inadequate footings under 
the wall, building the foundation 
on filled land, and so forth. But 
whatever the cause, cracks are 
unfailing indications of poor work- 
manship somewhere and a warn- 
ing sign which the prospective 
buyer cannot afford to ignore. 
Simply because the rest of the 
house has not yet evidenced any 
bad effects from a second-rate 
foundation is no reason to believe 
it never will. If the foundations 
have settled unevenly the chances 
are the framework is already 
under unequal strains which 
sooner or later will appear in the 
plastering and the woodwork. 

The longer a house stands with- 
out showing any serious defects 
in the foundation the less the 
chances are of its ever developing 
any. Conversely, the newer a 
house is, the more difficult it will 
be to forecast just what flaws will 
appear on the surface, not only in 
connection with the foundations 
but elsewhere throughout the 
house. Cracks in concrete are 
usually quite noticeable, but more 
care must be exercised in examin- 
ing walls built up of units such 
as brick, stone, hollow tile, and 
concrete blocks. For in_ these 
walls the cracks usually follow 
the mortar joints between the 
units and are, therefore, 
spicuous. See Figures 5 and 0. 
Cracks readily permit the entrance 
of water and vermin and can 
seldom be patched up so as to 
make the wall as good as new. 

A poured monolithic (that is, 
in one piece) concrete wall is by 
far the best type of foundation. 


less con- 





Bad concrete hidden by a coat of 





When mixed with the proper pro- 
portions of cement, sand, crushed 
stone (or gravel), and water, 
concrete is waterproof and prac- 
tically indestructible by natural 
forces. Even earthquakes find a 
tough customer in good concrete, 
especially when strengthened and 
reénforced with steel rods. 
Concrete should not be tested 
for strength until at least twenty- 
eight days have elapsed from the 
time it was mixed and poured. 
When struck with a hammer good 
concrete will not be easily dented. 
The surface should be hard and 
dense and should not have areas 
where the between the 
coarser parts of the concrete were 
not filled with sand and cement. 
Poor concrete is easily dented with 
a hammer and can be scraped 


spaces 


away easily with a dull-bladed 
knife. Careless pouring of con- 
crete is indicated sometimes by 


sections in which the coarser and 
finer parts of the concrete appear 
not to have been thoroughly 
mixed. 

In mixing concrete for a foun- 
dation many batches are required; 
moreover the quality of the 
batches is very apt to vary, due 
to carelessness or dishonesty, 
with the inevitable result that 
there is a variation in the quality 
of the wall. This illustrates the 
importance of testing any con- 
crete in a number of different 
places. The same rule should be 
followed in examining any part of 
the building. Don’t draw general 
conclusions from evidence taken 
at one particular spot. Let your 
examinations be thorough, not 
hurried, and base vour conclusions 
on the general average of several 
examinations. Be fair to yourself 
and to the builder. 

Figure to is a photograph of the 
outside of a foundation wall, 
showing the stucco coating over 
that part of the wall which will 
be seen after the grading is done. 
It illustrates how a very poor 


FIG. 10 
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If you plan to 


Beautify 
Your Grounds 
Youll want this Catalog ! 


SHRUBS 





%#STORRS« HARRISON COS 
75" ANNIVERSARY CATALOG” 


OUR FREE copy is now ready! Send for this 
unusually attractive catalog, which has been 
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Get-acquainted | 


especially designed to make the Diamond Jubilee 
of America’s OLDEST and LARGEST Depart- 
mental Nursery a memorable event. It contains 
features of utmost value to every one who plans 
to beautify his grounds this spring. For example: 


—168 illustrated pages, some in colors. 

—1973 new varieties and old favorites. 

—EVERYTHING from a packet of seeds 
to a 15 foot tree. 

—SCORES of special 75th Anniversary 
offers. 

= MANY helpful Landscape Suggestions. 


And a Cash Coupon 


is included in each catalog giving a further saving 
on nursery stock of the famous ‘‘S & H QUAL- 


IP¥.”” 


No matter what you need to beautify your 


grounds, you'll find it in this catalog. And each 


tree, shrub, vine, etc. 


, is backed by the reputation 


and experience of America’s Oldest and Largest 
Departmental Nurseries. 








2 to 3 feet 


Collection 5 


1 Golden Bell 

1 Deutzia 

1 Mock Orange 
1 Butterfly Bush 


Value $ 1 .95 


$2.30 


1 Weigela 


Value 
$2.40. . 


Collection 7 


1 Matrimony 
Vine (Purple 
flowersandor- 
ange fruit) 


1 Honeysuckle 


(Sweet scented) clusters) 
. ~ Value Value 
Japan Clematis 90c...... 79c 





Tea Rose 


By Mail Postpaid 
Collection 9 
Modern varieties of our 


will be sent. 


Regular price $3. 
All three for 


By Mail Postpaid 


Here Are Just a Few Attrac- 
tive Offers from Our Big 
Diamond Jubilee Catalog 


Ornamental Shrubs 


Collection 6 
1 Purple Lilac 


1 Rose of Sharon 
1 Desmodium 


$2.05 


Shipped by Express Collect 


Hardy Climbing Vines 
Collection 8 


1 Trumpet Vine 
(Big orange- 
red trumpets) 


Japan Clematis 
Sweet scented 


79c 


Field Grown Roses 


A collection of three Hybrid Tea 
Roses of the famous **S & H”’ 
ity. The bushes are two years old. 
choice 


qual- 


1 Red—1 Pink—1 Yellow. 


$2.00 




























Offers 


Collection 1 
lib “S & H Velvet Sod” 
Lawn Seed, regularly, 65¢. 
1 Dozen “S & H Old Glory 
Mixed” Gladioli, regularly , 60¢. 
“S & H” Landscape Booklet. 


By Mail. All for 2 





Special 
Entrance 
Collection 2 
2 Pyramidal 
Arborvitae 
3 ft. to 4 ft. 


Dwarf 


te 


uz 
cP 


Juniper 1; to 2 ft. 


$25 Value. $22.50 


By Freight or Express Collect 


If you prefer shrubs 
Collection 3 
2 Ibota Privet, 3 to 4 ft. 
2 Spirea Thunbergi 18-24 in. 
2 Red Barberry 3 yr. 


ear Cotte $5 2 5 


Perennials 
Collection 4 

Identification Samples 

1 Artemisia Silver King. 
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You can attract many birds with Colony Lauving House for 12 Bungalow Bird House that birds 

this revrotving feed bor. Size hens pper lauving room and will really use. 6 rooms, 16- 

24ANS6 inches. 7-ft. pole in- lower seratching shed and yard, ft. pole included. Price $15 
eluded. Price $8. 1xlOx5 ft. high. Price $35. Others $1.25 up. 


Send for the Hodgson booklet on 
lawn and garden equipment 


The booklet pictures, describes and 
prices —rose arbors, garden houses, 
trellises, garden seats, pergolas, bird 
houses, picket fences, lattice fences, 
tool houses, pet stock houses, poultry 
houses, play boats, play houses, dog 
kennels. 


HODGSON Houses 


A cozy pavilion for your lawn 
arched entrance to your garden 
birds flocking about your revolving 
feed box —in Hodgson equipment 
you'll find helpful suggestions for 
rounding out the beauty of your 
grounds. Shipped ready to erect. Send 
for free booklet AX. E. F. Hodgson 
Co., 1108 Commonwealth Avenue, Bos- 
ton; 6 E. 39th Street, New York City. 
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EVERBLOOMING 


ROSES 


Jepara tely§ 4.25 
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(1) Great 3-inch blossoms of dazzling 
crimson scarlet, exquisitely per- 
fumed, grow back almost as fast as 
you cut them (2) long pointed half- 
open buds of bridal whiteness, fra- 
grant-beautiful in vases; (3) large full 
bi ’ i pink, some- 
times amber, perfectly formed; (4) 
rich deep pink, almost spiritual in 
odor; (5) plump with dark red petals, 
shading to cerise. All field-grown; 
named Tea Hybrids; will bloom lav- 
ishly next June, continuing until 
frost, improving year by year. Guar- 
anteed to flourish, true to mame. 
Shipped at planting time; order yours 
reserved now—$2.95, postpaid. 


New Nursery Guide—Free 








PALLOWAY 
POIPERY 


Gives the essential touch to 
sun-room, hall and garden 


Jars, vases, benches, bird baths, 

fountains, sun dials, etc., in 

ees > , beautifying, high- 
red terra cotta. 


Catalog illustrating 300 numbers sent upon 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA COrTA ©. 
3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1810 


Discusses every planting needed for | 
yard, orchard, garden—1000 var- | 
ieties. Tells how to have more and 

finer flowers and fruit, for friends to 

envy. 


Free Delivery—see Nursery Guide | 


MALONEY 


Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
44 Main St. Dansville, N.Y. 





GROWERS FOR 45 YEARS 


























Add distinction, as well as protection, alike | 
to the modest home and to the imposing 
estate. There is a Stewart style for every pur- 
pose and for every taste — with high intrinsic 





; : i value in permanence and durability as an in- 
Bat’ built quality. There is a Stewart Fence for 
a your home. Send for the Style Book to guide | 
er a your selection. 
ee - , y 

jh ' THE STEWART IRON WORKS CO., INC. 


219 Stewart Block 


Cincinnati, Ohio 























BEAUTIFUL 





BuyING AN Honest Houses 


(Continued from page 111) 


building codes vary in different 
cities the country over. The 
following table summarizes the 
recommendations of the United 
States Department of Commerce, 
afier a comprehensive study of 
many building ordinances and 
actual building conditions: — 

As an example of the use of 
Table I, suppose vou were con- 
sidering the purchase of a two- 
story house with a foundation of 
ordinary stone, known to the 
masons as ‘Rubble Stone.’ [t will 
be seen in the third column of 
figures that the stone foundation 
for a two-story building should 
be sixteen inches thick. Again, 
suppose you were considering the 
purchase of a one-story bungalow 
with a foundation of eight-inch 
concrete blocks. According to 
Table I, a foundation of concrete 
blocks should be at least twelve 
inches thick for any building; 
therefore it would be inadvisable 
to purchase the house under con- 
sideration, The thickness of the 
foundation wall can be readily 
measured through a window. 

A concrete cellar floor should 
be part of every modern house; 
there is no excuse for omitting it. 
The surface should be smooth, 
even, and level, the only slope 
being to a drain near the centre of 
the floor. The best concrete floor 
presents a hard, dense, smooth, 
fine-grained surface, which is ob- 
tainable only by the liberal use of 
cement and good sand, and careful 
troweling. A cheap floor with a 
so-called ‘lean’ mixture can be 
detected by taking a dull knife 
and scraping the surface. If 
particles of the floor are easily 
scraped off without effort the 
floor is likely to wear out fast and 
is not apt to withstand the hard 
usage a cellar floor is necessarily 
subjected to. A roughly finished 
floor is not necessarily one made of 


piece of concrete work can be 
made to look strong and durable 
by coating with good cement 
stucco. The concrete wall may be 
soft and crumbling for all a per- 
son could tell by looking at the 
stucco. The may hide 
other serious defects in the con- 
crete. In the same manner plas- 
tering on the inside face of the 
wall may be hiding defects. Of 
course serious cracks in the foun- 
dation wall usually show through 
the stucco. The original un- 
plastered surface of the concrete 
may be determined by the presence 
of the imprints of the wooden 
boards used in the forms, as 
illustrated in Figures 5 and 9. 


stucco 


RICK, concrete blocks, and 
stone are used extensively for 
foundation walls with satisfactory 
results. The popularity of each 
is greatest in the regions where 
it is produced. For example, we 
find brick foundations common 
through some of the big  brick- 
producing states such as Ohio and 
Pennsylvania; granite is used 
extensively for foundations in 
places where the quarries abound, 
as in the New England states. In 
driving through Vermont one 
sees foundations of beautiful 
marble even in inexpensive houses. 
Cement is the most widely used 
material, however, because a 
comparatively small quantity of 
it can be transported from the 
source of supply and combined 
with the more bulky local ma- 
terials to make a good concrete 
foundation. Brick for foundation 
walls should be very hard. 
Masonry walls, especially stone, 
should be cemented up smooth 
and tight to keep water out. Un- 
fortunately the hidden portions 
of the wall, such as those below 
the ground, are the most often 
neglected, yet these are the most 


important. cheap materials or of a_ lean 
The thickness of foundation mixture, that is, a mixture lack- 
walls is most important, and ing sufficient cement to make a 


vet this is a matter in which — strong concrete. The roughness is 





FABLE I 


Showing correct thicknesses of foundation walls of different materials and 
for various heights of buildings as given by the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce 





Thickness of foundation wall in inches 





| 
| 





| CONCRETE 
SOLID RUBBLE BLOCKS OR 
BRICK CONCRETE STONE CLAY TILt 
| | 
One-story building | 12 8 10 12 
Two-story building 12 | 8 10 12 


Three-story building 12 12 16 | 12 














| 
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(Continued from page 112) 


due to carelessness in troweling or 
smoothing, and while such a floor 
may wear well, it will always be 
harder to keep clean. 

A floor marked off into squares 
about five or six feet on a side is 
not so likely to show unsightly 
cracks due to unequal settlement, 
because any cracks which may 
occur will probably follow the 
markings and thereby be incon- 
spicuous. Sometimes a_ cellar 
floor has a spongy soil under it, 
or has been built on filled ground 
which was improperly tamped or 
rammed. After the concrete is 
poured the ground settles away, 
leaving hollow These 
hollow spaces can be 
casily by tapping with a cane, or 
an umbrella, or just a stick, or 
even by walking heavily over 
them. The concrete floor may be 
strong enough to bridge over 
these hollow spaces for a while, 
but sooner or later some unusual 
strain, such as dropping heavy 
ash barrels or fireplace logs, is apt 
to cause the floor to crack or break. 

Concrete floors are sometimes 
poured in two layers, the top 
laver being a rich, hard mixture. 
This is a perfectly good, sound 
form of construction, but some- 
times the topping has a tendency 
to separate from the base unless 
the work has been properly super- 
intended. If this loose topping is 
not already cracked, any ordinary 
blow is apt to break it sooner or 
later. To discover this defect, 
tap on the floor with a cane or a 
stick; if the topping is loose from 
the rest of the floor a hollow sound 
is produced. 


spaces. 
detected 


ROBABLY noother single item 
in the whole house receives as 
much abuse and rough usage as 
the steps leading out of doors from 
the cellar. Up them are dragged 


heavy barrels of ashes week after 
week, and down them are often 
thrown heavy logs for the fire- 
place or heater; all manner of 
traflic in cumbersome _ boxes, 
barrels, and all the tools and the 
lawn mower, and so forth, which 
are found in the average cellar, 
go up and down over these steps. 
It is evident, therefore, that only 
the strongest and most durable 
materials are suitable; and con- 
crete is the logical choice. 

Simple plain steps are the best; 
nosings, or overhanging edges on 
the steps, are apt to get broken 
off or damaged, not only on cellar 
steps but elsewhere. Figure 7 
shows the way cement steps 
should not be designed. The thin 
overhanging treads are sure to 
be broken off, as shown in the 
photograph. Compare them with 
the neat, substantial steps in 
Figure 8. The latter were cheaper 
(per linear foot) to construct than 
those in Figure 7, yet how much 
more durable and better looking 
they are! It is surprising how 
much trouble and expense some 
builders will go to in order to 
produce something that is neither 
durable nor good-looking. 

Cellar steps are usually placed 
in an area by themselves, or in a 
bay, where the damp air beneath 
them never circulates to any great 
extent. Under these unfavorable 
conditions the supports or car- 
riages of wooden steps soon rot 
and must be replaced. If wooden 
steps are continually exposed to 
the weather their life is_ still 
shorter. Good concrete, however, 
endures forever. So if, when vou 
inspect a house, you find these 


steps of concrete and of good 
workmanship give the builder 


credit for at least one sensible 
honest act, and remember you pay 
for durable construction only once. 


The Latchstring to 
(ireater Home Gardens 








CHatTs ON ANTIQUES 


(Continued from page 73 





large scale practically ceased some 
fifty years ago, whether or not from 
considerations of the greater expense 
and skill required for such pieces, it 
would be difficult to say. It is prob- 
ably for this reason that silver resist 
enjoys a far greater prestige among dis- 
criminating collectors than any other 
class of lustre ware. 

It is well known, of course, that the 
practice of applying to pottery a film 
of some metallic oxide is one of the 
oldest forms of decoration known. 
Lustrous pottery of great delicacy 
was produced by the Persians before 
the thirteenth century, and in Spain 





by the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Examples of the latter, known 
as ‘Hispafio Mauro,’ are familiar to all 
connoisseurs. Perhaps the most beau- 
tiful lustre decoration known is that 
of the Italian school at Gubbio de- 
veloped under the Maestro Giorgio 
Andreoli. 

English lustre ware is a late eight- 
eenth-century revival in simple form of 
this earlier art of the Mediterranean 
countries. Credit for its rediscovery 


has been claimed for John Hancock of 


Etruria and the district of the Stafford- 
shire potteries, but there seems to be 
little doubt that lustre wares were 















1929 


TOOR almost a century the House 

of Dreer has been blazing trails 
to gardens of greater beauty, broader 
usefulness. And thousands of critical 
gardeners are eager to testify that 
their success is largely due to the 
fact that the latchstring of their 
garden gates is tied to 


The Dreer Garden Book 


A garden book devoted to the task 
of helping gardeners to better re- 
sults from their garden efforts. The 
cultural methods which it advocates 
are those approved and practiced by 
the country’s leading experts, The 
merchandise it offers represents the 
climax in the skill of the best crafts- 
men — the choicest horticultural 
merchandise the world affords. 








1929 Issue Best Ever! FREE 
An abundance of illustrations reproduced from Please 
write for 


photographs tell a straight story. Numerous inserts 
in color portray what the planter may hope to achieve 


Y it Today. 


with the help of the Seeds and Plants offered. The Rose Section of 16 pages is 
illustrated in color throughout. Altogether it’s a great book. You are welcome 
to a & py, and when writing please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


1306 Spring Garden Street 








**\ Book for 


Garden Lovers” 








Your Planting Guide 
to Better Gardens 
in 1929 


is ready for you—tull of planting sugges- 
tions and information on the quality and 
variety of SCITL IN G'S SEEDS whose 
ever increasing circle of friendship is due, 
we believe, not to any happy accident but be- 
cause of unswerving allegiance to a fixed ideal of perfection. 
-. To make every seed Dependable, because of caretul selection; True, exactly 
the variety represented; Vital, because of the virility bred into it! No better 
proof of this statement can be offered than the tamous Schling Specialty. 


. 
Indian Summer — 

Still the Peerless Queen of All Snapdragons! io <5 : 
Marvelous not only for sise, though its flower spikes rival the 4 
gladioli in ght and vigor but also for its color, a rich, - 
velvety c« er-red hitherto unknown in snapdragons and 
indescribal beautiful no other snapdragon remotely 


\ first prize winner wherever exhibited. 
6 for $5.00 


approaches 
1 pkt. $1.00 


and here is a 1929 Novelty — no less desirable — 
New Giant Pansy—Mrs. PierreS. Dupont 


Descriptions entirely inadequate to convey a mind picture 


of this lovely new Pansy a rich, pure golden apricot flushed 
with salmor ke a June dawn. An entirely new and most 
distinct color 1 a perfect complement especially to the 


Don't overlook this new flower-gem of the 
1 simply must have it in your 1929 garden! 


purple variet 
first water 
1 single pkt. $1.00; 6 pkts. $5.00; 12 pkts. $9.00 


Schlings Seeds 


MAX SCHLING SEEDSMEN, INC. 
58th Street and Madison Ave. ea New York City 





Wa 


Indian Summer 
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YOU CAN 
WAVE A WAND 
and the summer home 
of your dreams 
will spring up overnight! 


You’pD almost think there was some sleight- 


of-hand about it—the ease and speed with @ 
. . PETE SEAR LER ETRE INR RE RS AY 
which your Hodgson House springs up .. . — ES 


into complete architectural harmony with its A Hodgson House like this is surprisingly moderate in cost. Send for booklet now 





surroundings—seaside, lake or mountains. 


Without benefit of contractors, worries, esti- of form in Hodgson Houses. Whether you re Our free booklet J will show you many 
mates, litter and fuss, the Hodgson House considering a spacious living-room with open of the Hodgson Houses now in use at exclu- 
is finished almost before it’s begun. fireplace, several bedrooms, two baths—or a __ sive vacation resorts, together with prices and 
We build Hodgson Houses in sections, care- simple bungalow to use as a shooting lodge — complete information. 
fully, sturdily. These sections are shipped to —you're sure to find a plan in the Hodgson Send for booklet J today, and see how 
you finished, painted, ready to erect. With- booklet that realizes your mental picture. And reasonable, after ey is isin dream of a 
out the aid of skilled labor ada whenever you want, you charming summer home. It also pictures and 
| you can have your home ; ; Brot ag can enlarge your house prices furnishings and lawn and cous 
finished in a few days. Or, ’ _ ¥ | without spoiling the plan. equipment —bird houses, dog kennels, shin 
if you prefer, we will send feval fied ; € Tat ‘ Your Hodgson House poultry houses, etc. E. F. Hodgson Co., 1108 
a construction foreman aes OS oe | or will last for years without Commonwealth Ave., Boston; 6 East 39th St., 
who will supervise all de- tier fest Fs oe | bent repairs. MIany of them New York City. Also Bradenton, Florida. 
tails of erecting and fine = "~~" "}, sof el f = fl have stood for more than . 


ishing. Be eas two decades, unshaken and HODGSON fH 
There is great variety secure in violent weather. oOuses 


A Water Li ty Pool N 
Sorfyery Garden © 


Colorful —Fragrant— Beautiful 


Many havethe mistaken idea that the 
beauty and joy of a Water Lily Pool 
are only for those who have large 
estates. Some of the prettiest Water 
Lily Pools are located in small gar- 
dens. Beautiful effects are obtained 
with a simple sunken-tub pool, sur- 
rounded by rocks and aquatic plants. 
Water Lilies are the most beautiful 
and fascinating of all flowers, and also the easiest to care for. 
No hoeing, weeding or watering required. 


Our “POPULAR TRIO” Collection for only $3 
A splendid collection with which to start a Water Lily Pool 


or augment the established pool. Three exquisite hardy 
Water Lilies, one pink, one yellow, one white. All for $3. 


Catalog, illustrated in colors, sent FREE 


















It shows how you may enjoy a Water Lily Pool in your own garden this 
spring; tells how to build a pool, inexpensively; how to plant a tub pool; , 
describes t uscinating yet simple culture of Water Lilies, Aquatic Plants /// 
and Ornamental Fishes. Write TODAY tor your free copy. 








T | 7 Plants for Your Aquarium, $1.10 VA 

GAS ec] EA ING } Seven inter ng varieties, postpaid, $1.10. Vi 
— w erplants,” ornamental "Ashes ; 

you can forget fuel worries / ‘ 5 


IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
are made by the 


; Ayaerican Rapiaror (ompany 


Send for full information to American Gas Products 





WM. TRICKER, INC. 


20 Brookside Ave. 
SADDLE RIVER, N. J. 













ME 





Corp., 376 Lafayette Street, New York, Distributor | 
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'D UBOLS Wéven Wood Fence 


‘THE pertect screen, for laundry yards, garages, or driveways 
Made by hand in France of split, live, chestnut sap- 


trespassing, wind, or snow 


lings, closely woven together and bound with heavy, 
Comes ready to erect in 5 ft. sections, in three heights: 6’ 6”, 


Moderate in cost. 


Dubois is the only genuine French woven wood fence on 
Vou are cautioned against cheab imitations. 
Imported solely by ROBERT C. REEVES CO., 187 Water St., New York 


Write for free Booklet of Illustrations 


the market 
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| produced almost simultaneously at 

Staffordshire and at Brislington near 
| Bristol, from about the year 177 
| onward. They were also made at 
Leeds, Sunderland, Liverpool, and 
Swansea. 


| silver lustre into England is somewhat 
| in doubt, but may be limited of course 
by the date of the discovery of plati- 
num, as it was this metal which was 
used by English potters to obtain 
silver effects. The first platinum 
crucible was made by Achard in 1784. 


Protects against 


rust-proof Copperweld_ wire. 
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* 11”, and 3’ 10”. 





Silver resist was probably not made 





Landscape 


Your Own Grounds 


this Book 


A tells how. 





ITH the help of our book, 
‘‘How to Landscape the 
Home Grounds,’’ you can land- 
scape your own grounds expertly 
and atsmall cost. It willsave you 
the Landscape Architect’s fee, 
and assure you beautiful effects. 


‘How to Landscape the Home 
Grounds’’ was compiled by a 
prominent Landscape Architect. 
It is written in language that 
anyone can understand. 


Each Step Illustrated 


By means of simple charts and draw- 
ings, each step from start to finish is 
illustrated. Plans and cost estimates 
for every type of home are included. 
The book tells in detail how to arrange 
trees, shrubs, vines, etc. , to obtain the 
most artistic effect, and how to choose 
exactly the right variety for each loca- 

tion. Many other landscape prob- 
Onl 










lems made clear. 
10: SEND COUPON NOW! 





: the STORRS « HARRISON CO. 
Box 14B, Painesville, O. 


Centlemen. l enclose 10c for which please send me 
ur book “How to Landscape the Home Grounds.” 
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generally until the early years of the 
nineteenth century. Had it been 
otherwise, we might reasonably expect 
to find among the patterns used some 
of the Chinese or Oriental designs so 
popular in England before 1780. It is 
apparent, however, that at the time 
resist lustres came into favor the 
public had lost interest in Chinese 
patterns, from which we may infer 
that the process came into operation 
well after 17g0. 

The process is not essentially differ- 
ent from that used by the early 
craftsmen of India in the production of 
resist-dyed cottons. A white surface, 
or one of the other customary colors 
such as turquoise or canary, is first 
laid on the clay body of a piece to be 
lustred. The ‘pattern is then stenciled 
or painted free hand with a sugar or 
glycerine solution and the whole piece 
dipped in the platinum solution and 
allowed partly to dry. The piece is 
then washed in water while the 
| metallic solution ‘resists’ the water 

and remains unaffected by the bath. 
The result is a white (or blue or ca- 
| nary, as the case may be) pattern on a 
| silver ground. 


| You can grow prize winning 


| Kunderd 








Gladioli 


Gladiolus Book \ 
| —FREE 


AT THE last annual | 
Gladioli show Kunderd 
Gladioli again took the 
great majority of prizes. 
You can grow these same 
varieties in| your own 
garden. A. E. Kunderd, 
the world’s most famous 
originator of Gladioli— 
a man who has been 
breeding and growing 
Gladioli for nearly fifty 
years—will tell you how. 
His new Gladiolus book 
contains planting and 
growing instructions 
taken from his long 
years of experience. 

The book is also full 
of interesting Gladioli 
lore as well as descrip- 
tions of hundreds of the finest 
Kunderd Gladioli. If you want to 
grow the famous Ruffled varieties, 
the newer Laciniated and other types, order 
from Kunderd, who originated them. This year 
there are sixty-three new Kunderd Gladioli varie- 
ties offered for the first time. The free book has 


8 pages of full color illustrations. Please use the | Resist designs are few in character 
coupon. | 


A. E. KUNDERD | and are generally those best adapted 
Ovidinator of the Ruled anil the | to stenciling or free-hand drawing. 
i | Perhaps the most familiar is the bird 


Laciniated Gladioli 
Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A 


The date of the introduction of 
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design, an example of which is shown 
in Figure 7. A very early design is the 
vine, a pattern undoubtedly adapted 
from examples of early Mediterranean 
lustred pottery. There are also num- 
bers of ordinary foliage and conven- 
tional floral designs to be found. 

A silver-resist jug of an early type is 
shown in the illustration, Figure 6. 
The main pattern here is confined to 
a wide band of silver lustre about the 
body of the jug. The border on the 
neck of the jug is of a conventional 
leaf-and-line design. 

This jug has been attributed tenta- 
tively by the Metropolitan Museum 
to John Aynsley of Lane End, who is 
said to have introduced silver-lustred 
wares into that district. Aynsley was 
an interesting soul, best known for his 
transfer-printed wares inscribed with 
moralizing mottoes, such as, ‘Pru- 
dence brings esteem,’ ‘Fear God,’ and 
so forth. These are said by some 
authorities to have been intended as 
presents to his apprentices on the occa- 
sion of their leaving him, but are be- 
lieved by Chaffers to have been made 
for schools, perhaps as graduation 
presentation pieces. Aynsley is be- 
lieved to have done his own transfer 
printing, as pieces of this character 
seem always to be signed with his 
name. His skill in this direction 
would have stood him in good stead in 
the designing of resist wares. 

Silver resist was made by many 
other Staffordshire potters, including 
the redoubtable Wedgwood. Marked 
examples are rare, owing to the fact 
that the platinum bath would be in- 
clined to obliterate the potter’s mark 
impressed in the bottom of a piece. 
Genuinely authenticated pieces are 
known, however, from the potteries 
of Swinton, Rotherham, Castleford, 
Leeds, and others. A very fine speci- 
men is among the Herculaneum pieces 
in the Mayer collection at Liverpool. 





A. E. KUNDERD 
113 Lincoln Way West, Goshen, Ind., U.S. A. 
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A book practical fn its suggestions 
who have gardens to make 


is inspiring to the contented 


for all 
as it 
few whose gardens are complete 
In terms clear even to the beginner, 
the highest American au- 
thorities on landscape architecture 
here presents the principles that 


of lands¢ ipe design. 


one of! 


form tne basis 
An Atlantic Monthly Press Book 


Published by LITTLE, BROWN @& CO. 
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Fig. 7, The Resist Bird 


























his Ih OWN 
SAYS “Welcome” 


OULDN'T you like to call 

home? Doesn't its cordial lines beapeal 

hospitality, good cheer, fine taste? The ex- 
cellent design is due to the architect's skill — its 
splendid beauty is due to the rare texture and warm 
color of Forestblend Face Brick. This remarkable 
brick has in its color range the delicate blue of the 
sky, the flaming reds and yellows of a glorious autumn 
leaf, the subdued tones of the trackless forest. This 
color is natural, inherent to the clay, in which it is 
fire imprisoned — forever. In a Forestblend home 
upkeep costs are small (it never needs painting) — 
insurance costs are low Cit is fireproof), and the owner 
has the satisfaction of knowing that the passing years 
will only mellow the beauty of his home. 

If you seek a home of permanent beauty write today 
for ‘‘Beauty in Brick’’ the Finzer Plan Book of model 
homes. It contains illustrations of many beautiful 
dwellings, one of which is surely your ideal. The cost 
is only fifty cents. Complete plans and specifications 
for all homes in the plan book are made available at 
very reasonable prices. 

THE FINZER BROS. CLAY CO. 


Members of American Face Brick Association 


SUGARCREEK, OHIO 


Is YOUR 
home in 
this book? 











Fixzer Br iene Cue Co., Dept. A 
Sugarcreek, O 
j “Beat ty in Brick” 
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“On the set-— 
they soothe.” 





Betty Compson 
Celebrated 
Motion Picture Star 


For a slender figure— 
“Reach for a Lucky instead of a sweet” 


ee ° 29 | | | 
It Soa toaste No Throat Irritation -No Cough. 








